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universally adopted by business institutions because. of their protective 

value. Their use dispels all fear of manipulation. For Cheques, Drafts, 
Tickets, Coupons, Vouchers and Valuable Documents of every nature, no other . 
paper should be considered. 


N trversas SAFETY AND BANKERS SAFETY PAPERS have. been 


During the process of their manufacture, there is combined with other 
constituents a chemical tint in the form of.a ‘peautiful distinctive design and) 
wavy line pattern, which is conspicuously apparent upon the surface of the 
paper. It is this feature which makes the slightest attempt at alteration imme- 
diately detectable, the ornamental tints being instantly removed by mechanical 
erasure or the touch of acid, and.cannotybe restored by any known process. 
We cite these facts that you may readily realize why leading banks, financial 
institutions and express companies put all confidence in these papers. 





: Many large buyers have their names in special designs incorporated in we 

body of the. paper, which is done by special secret process. This furnishes-an 
absolute guarantee against counterfeit issues, and is greatly appreciated by. 
corporations whose securities are widely distributed. 


We will gladly mail samples exemplifying these Safety Papers upon request 


Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Company. Spokane, Wash. 
Central Michigan Paper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. American Type Founders Company, Vancouver, B. C. 
Pacific Coast Paper Company, San Fra \. National Paper & Type Co., (Export only), New York City. 
Southwestern Paper Company, Dallas, ‘Texas. National Paper '& Type Co., City of Mexico, Mex.» =F 
Southwestern Paper Company, Houston, Texas. National Paper & Type Co., City of Monterrey, Mex. ~ 
Butler-} Jarboe Paper Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. National Paper. & Type Co., Havana, Cuba. 

: Scoville Paper Company, Ogden, Utah. 
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HERE ARE MORE 


Additions to 


HAMILTON’S 


line of Modern Printing-office Furniture 








AS USUAL— PRACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 





THE HARMS SERIES OF RULE CASES, consisting of three cases, full size, two-thirds size and quarter size, 
are made with compartments economically arranged in natural sequence. 
time will be lost searching for desired lengths, and the mixing of various lengths in one compartment will be avoided. 






The workman will not be confused and no 





HARMS RULE CASE, Quarter Size — This case will hold about 17 pounds of rule. It has compartments from ¥% to 9% ems long (varying by ens), 


compartments from 10 to 36 ems (varying by ems), besides boxes for right and left miters. It holds an extra large amount of small lengths. 


Each 


compartment is made for one length and no other length will fit. It will hold 84 pieces of 1-point rule in lengths from ¥% to 7 ems, and 33 pieces of each 
length from 7% to 36 ems, besides separate boxes for the usual quantity of miters, round corners, etc. List Price . . 2. 2 «2 «© © © © o ° 


HARMS RULE CASE, Two-thirds Size — This case is designed for offices that carry large amounts of rule. The boxes run in natural sequence and 


will fit only the length rule intended for that box. 
















HARMS FULL-SIZE RULE CASE 


Size, 1654 x 32% inches. Separate compartments for all lengths, % pica to 50 picas, with boxes for miters, etc. 




















Size, 16% x 213% inches. 


50 picas, with boxes for miters, etc. 







HARMS QUARTER-SIZE RULE CASE 
Size, 734 x 15% inches. Separate compartments for all lengths, 
from 4% pica to 36 picas, with boxes for miters, etc. 
















HARMS TWO-THIRDS SIZE RULE CASE 
Separate compartments for all lengths, %4 pica to 


This TRADE-MARK will be found on each piece of our Modern 
Printing-office Furniture.—ItT’s A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE. 


It is FAMILIAR to SIXTY THOUSAND MASTER PRINTERS 


WOOD TYPE 


It has compartments from % to 9% ems (varying by ens), and compartments from 10 to 50 ems 


(varying byems). Boxes for right 
and left miters, round corners, 
etc. It carries an extra_large 
amount of smaller sizes. It will 
hold 234 pieces of 1-point rule in 
lengths from ¥% to 10 ems, and 54 
pieces of each length from 11 to 50 
ems, besides separate boxes for 
the usual quantity of miters, round 
corners, etc. List Price . $1.75 


HARMS RULE CASE, Full Size— 
This case will hold more rule than 
any case evershown. It has two 
compartments of each size from 4% 
to 5 ems (varying by ens), and one 
compartment from 5% to 9% ems 
(varying by ens), also compart- 
ments from Io to 50 ems (varying 
by ems). The boxes run in nat- 
ural sequence and each box will 
fit only the length rule intended 
for it. Boxes for right and left 
miters, round corners, etc. It 
carries an extra large amount of 
small sizes. It will hold 508 pieces 
of 1-point rule in lengths from 1 to 
5 ems, 254 pieces of 14 em length 
and lengths from 5% to 10 ems, 
and 84 pieces of each length from 
II ems to 50 ems, besides separate 
. boxes for the usual quantity of 
miters, round corners, etc. 
List Pri $2.25 
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Our recent great im- 
provement in perfect- 














ing the uniformity 


in the height of our Wood Type, coupled with the intro- 
duction of our new series of UNIT GOTHICS, has 
simply flooded us with orders and the use of wood letter 
has been increased fully 50 per cent. 
and Unit Gothic Circular explain it all. Write for them. 


Our new catalog 


The Hamilton Mfg.Co. 


Main Office and Factories - 
Eastern Office and Warehouse 





All prominent dealers in printers’ supplies handle 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


HAMILTON GOODS and carry them in stock. 


EE Watch Our Ads—Something New Next Month 
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There’s Economy FOR YOU in the 


Wesel Iron Grooved Block 

































































Sectional view of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block, showing Hooks in position. 








Wesel Patent Hook with J bg 4 
Drop-in Nut. Sectional view showing how Drop-in Nut is inserted into the Grooves. 











Whether you run one press or fifty, the saving of 


FIFTY PER CENT ON IMPOSITION, THIRTY PER CENT ON MAKE- 
READY, SEVENTY PER CENT ON REGISTER, AND SEVERAL 
HUNDRED PER CENT ON PRESERVATION OF 
MAKE-READY anpD WEAR OF PLATES 
is worth taking advantage of. 


The Wesel Block affords you this economy in every job put upon it. - It locks the door against unforeseen 
contingencies which are liable to arise and seriously delay the work. Jt keeps the press running. Dispenses 
with unreliable wood bases and blocks entirely. Buy your electros unmounted — they come cheaper. 


STOP THE LEAKS! 








IF INTERESTED, send for full description. 





AN OUTFIT OF 


—_— REGISTER HOOKS | F WESEL MFG. CO. 


will save you much 
money, spoiled work THE UNIVERSAL PROVIDERS 


and worry on fine Machinery and Appliances for Printers, Electro- 


; t 
color and register typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers 


work. Main Office AND FACTORY 
They will outlast 70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn 
every other style of NEW YORK CITY 


Register Hook made. 


The Finest and Most Reliable Hook 10 Spruce Street ae ae hie 
































A Marvel of Strength 
Accuracy and Speed 


The Seybold 20th Century Automatic 
Paper Cutter 


With Individual Motor attached 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 
NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 
Tue J. L. Morrison Co. ‘THE SOUTHERN Type & Mcury.Co. J.H.ScHRoeTer & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Canadian Agents Southwester d Mexican ts Southern Agents t. 


a stern an a Agen n uvopean Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. London, E. C., England 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSGMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 


The Babcock Optimus 











The Babcock Optimus 





What makes the millionaire? What the captain 
of industry? The merchant prince? The success- 
ful business man? 

Profit, just profit; profit taken here and taken 
there. Profit is success. Without it they are com- 
mon clay. 

What makes the successful printer? Profit. 
The unsuccessful? Lack of profit. 

We can’t make a foolish man successful, but we 
can put a wise one in the way. It is the Optimus 
way. Fastest, strongest, most accurate and endur- 
ing, the Optimus is profit. — 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE AND BARNHART OLD STYLE NO. 2 














Peerless 


Carbon 


Black 


Is indispensable for making 
high-grade Litho, Half-tone and 
Letterpress Inks. The Inland 
Printer furnishes an example 
of the work done with an ink 
made with PEERLESS. Such 
an ink will flow, distribute and 
print perfectly. Inks made 
with PEERLESS Black can 
be obtained from any printing 
ink manufacturer in the United 
States. Manufactured by the 


Peerless 


Carbon Black Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Selling Agents 
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PERSIAN ORANGE, 620. BLUE, 38i2. GREEN TINT, 4477. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


USE 
QUEEN CITY 
INKS 
FOR NOVEL 
EFFECTS 





Tl 


| \ 


THEW FUEEN (i1yPRr 
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a 
CHICAGO & BOSTON 1 
PHILADELPHIA & KANSAS CITY 


BRIGHT RED, 4is. 


ACME RED, 4505. 
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OU are Whittling, Scissoring 
and Wedging Away Its Cost 


by clinging to old-time methods of forcing justification— 

by patching, wedging and card-boarding between cuts, 
type and slugs—you are WASTING over and over 
again the cost of 


? 


tae You are paying for it— why not have it? This machine saws 
and trims all materials at one operation, cuts rules, it trims slugs, 
miters, bevels, undercuts— with the entire product exactly to 

point measure—insuring instant and accurate justification 

without resort to makeshifts and unworkmanlike expedients. 


With Router and Jig-Saw device attached as 


illustrated, it drills, planes, reduces 
to type height and makes inside 
mortises to point measure. This 
device can be placed in position or 
removed in less than one minute 
or can be instantly swung clear of 
sawing and trimming 

table, without affecting 

adjustments. 


Try It Thirty Days 
purchase contingent on satisfaction. 
Keep abreast of competition — fall 
into the march of progress. The 
first step is to send for the hand- 
some booklet about this machine. 





Miller Saw-Trimmer 
Company, MILWAUKEE 




















Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model |, Two-letter Linotypes. 
All worn parts replaced by new. 
Guaranteed to produce as good 


a slug as from a new machine. 
Price, $2,000.00, f. o. b. Chicago 






















Prompt delivery. All machines sold with new 
matrices and new spacebands. | This is the only com- 
pany that rebuilds Linotypes exclusively, that main- 
tains a regular force of machinists and is equipped 
with up-to-date machinery. If you want other model 
Linotypes, write us. We may have what you want. 











We have an Exclusive Special License 


to use patented attachments in rebuilding Linotype machines. Q All parts used by 


us in rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and are made in the UNITED STATES. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing 
Linotype machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype fo sell 


If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 


























Gutenberg Machine Company 


we Se aan 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 


















No. 133 


Catalogue and Book Folder 
Another New One 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


=F 
Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


New York, Agencies Chicago, 


Sturtevant & Mclntire Sturtevant & McIntire 
150 Nassau Street 355 Dearborn Street 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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TYPE 


THIS TYPECASTER 
MAKES LOGOTYPES 
AND SINGLE TYPES 


All type and logotypes used in this ad. were made by the New Thompson Typecaster 











THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER 


USES ALL MAKES OF MATRICES 
LINOT YPE, MONOTYPE OR COMPOSITYPE 





Let Us Send You Samples of Type and Our Descriptive Literature 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE COPPANY 
{20 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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THE CHAMBERS 





Paper Folding Machines 





No. 440 Drop-Roll Jobber has range from 
35448 to 14x21 inches 


The man who has never used a Drop-Roller Folding Machine may be unable to 
see much difference between a Chambers and some others. He often does not appre- 
ciate the value of these differences. ‘The man in the bindery, however, who runs the 
machine, who has to get out the work, who makes the changes from one job to another 
and who is with the machine day to day, year in and year out — HE KNOWS. 

His experience places the Chambers at the top on every point of merit. 

The new 440 is away beyond any previous production in the Folding Machine 
line. It sells on merit and on.a smaller margin of profit for the builder. 


The price is in the machine 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 

































Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


cI 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 

















CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 
































CUTTING MACHINES EXCLUSIVELY 


THE BROWN & CARVER --- THE OSWEGO 





Do you know that at Oswego there is an organization of experts who think of nothing else but cutting 
machines ; who, with the advantage of thirty-six years’ experience, are devoting their entire energies to the 
problem of cutting accurately and with the least expenditure for power any kind of material or manufacture ? 
To do this there are SEVENTY different sizes and styles of the BROWN & CARVER and the OS3WEGO 
Cutters, each one with several improvements on no other, and one of these cutters has features exactly adapted 
to your special needs. A constant study of the latest demands of the trade and the immediate adoption of any 
feature that increases the efficiency of these cutters insure your always having the advantage of the latest 
practice and the latest improvements whenever you buy a BROWN & CARVER or OSWEGO Cutter. 


We make from a 200-lb. 16-inch Bench Cutter up to a 9-ton 84-inch Automatic; Automatic Clamp, 
Semi-Auto. Clamp, Hand Clamp, Small Power, Hand Wheel Drive, Hand Lever, Bench Lever and Die- 
Cutting Presses. 


Fie.505 


THE BROWN & CARVER AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER 


is a tripler of production. 
Get in touch with us — You will be glad of it. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., PROPRIETOR 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street CHICAGO OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street 
Watter S. Timmis, Manager J. M. Ives, Manager 
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TRADE MARK 


peo Sli BD ""lYyicro-Grouad- CID" "yicro-Gro 
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Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 





TRADE MARK 


vad, BED” \Y\icro-Groand. 
ESTABLISHED 1830 








cro-Groun 


TRACE MARK 


TA, ED" \Y\, 


cro-Gro 


TRADE MARK 


Ground, GE Yi 


RACE MARK 
Cre— 


ma, BP Vix 


TRACE mMaRK 


Wicro-Gro 









Open and 
Easily Used. 


No trick to use 
it, and no “open 
and shut” to it. 


40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 


13.95 § 15.64/15.98)16.32 
15.349 17.20)17.57}17.95 
16.02 J 17.98)18.36/18.77 
16.73 | 18.76)19. 16/19.58 
16.209 17.94/18.33}18.72 
2|17.82 } 19.73/20. 16|20.59 
18.64 § 20.62/21.07/21,52/21. 
19.44 J 21.52/21 .99)22.46)23. 
.48}18.90} 20.70/21, 15/21.60/22. 
,32|20.79 f 22.77/23 2623.76): 
24/21.74 | 24.16/24 32/24.84 
22.68 f 24.84/25 .37/25 92/26, 
23.63 ff 25 .87|26.42|27 .00): 


21.60 f 23 00/23 .50/24.00 
NY 25 .30)25.85/26 40}; 













COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 





LORING COES 


Because it is 

plain, the Trust 
says it 1s not 

spree warranted and an 

8129 37/30. e e 

ae Ee intrusion. 


= 





28 45/27 03/27 .60/" 











That MAY be, but it a be juggled with. 


Coes’ 
Knives “ 


Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 





a> "\) 


Raa - 
a i 


TRACE ™, ; 


TRACE mann, 





COES’ RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 

First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 

First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
“‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best! 








ew -G round. bcocs MA 







Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


Why not ask us, now that .the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it allP We’ll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


Worcester : : : : Massachusetts 











New York OrFrice—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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DUPLEGRAV INK B. 910-95. 


Perfect Working Qualities 
Slip-sheeting Unnecessary 
Dries Hard Over Night 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


— The Ault @ Wiborg 
——_ Company 


SINGLE IMPRESSION OF 
CINCINNATI BUFFALO HAVANA 
, DUPLE G RAV 4 NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CITY OF MEXICO 
iL IN K iN | CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO’ BUENOS AIRES 
- ST. LOUIS TORONTO LONDON 








OR ET POI end 


4 WE WISH ALL PRINTERS A 
ew | Happy and Prosperous New Dear 


gin shots THE PRINTER who will set aside his antiquarian proclivities and begin the new 
year with an equipment of Labor-Saving, Profit-Earning Machinery, will experience 
increased prosperity and assured happiness for the year 1908 and future years. 











Here’s what some Modern, Happy and Progressive Printers say: 


DEAR SIRS— Waterbury, Conn., September 24, 1907. 
The five Golding Jobbers are giving exceptional satisfaction. Their strength, efficiency, speed and safety resulting 

from the long feeding dwell, together with the excellent quality of work they produce, fully justify the claims you 

make for them. Yours truly, OAKVILLE COMPANY, J. H. Bronson, Treas. 


GENTLEMEN— Peoria, Ill., July 23, 1907. 
Regarding the three Golding Jobbers we purchased from you about eighteen months ago, we are pleased to advise 
that they have more than fulfilled your claims. We find that the cost of presswork has been reduced fully 50 per cent 
while the quality of work has been greatly improved. We consider the investment on these presses the best we have 
ever made forthe money. The presses run smooth as a watch and register is perfect. We can truthfully say that from 
our experience with the Golding we consider it the best platen press on the market and we would not go back to the 
under any conditions. Yours very respectfully, J. W. FRANKS & SONS. 
GENTLEMEN— Cheyenne, Wyo., September 25, 1907. 
We believe the Golding Jobbers to be the best job press on the market to-day. We have had a 10x 15 Golding run- 
ning for seven years, all day and every day. It displaced a press of a well-known make which we wore out in five years. 
Its output is about one-third greater than that of the other presses, and its repair bill was $9.75 for the seven years. As 
it stands, we would not give $25 difference between it and a new Golding. We have done all manners of work on it, 
including half-tone printing, embossing, yold-leaf stamping on leather and cloth, and paper-box cutting and creasing up 
to the limit of the chase. We have recently put in a 12x 18 Golding, and as business increases shall put in more Gold- 
ings to handl- it. They are the only press that we have room for. No matter what the requirements are, your machine 
meets them all. Very truly yours, THE S.A. BRISTOL CO. 


THE GOLDING ART JOBBER ‘‘ The most highly developed type of the modern Job Printing Press.’’ 
We guarantee results. Let us help you. Drop us a postal card inquiry for Booklets. For Sale by all Principal Dealers. 


t GOLDING MEG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


183 Fort Hill Sq., BOSTON 540 Pearl St., NEW YORK 710 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 121 Plymouth PI., CHICAGO 
JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS AND LABOR-SAVING TOOLS 




















LOCAL- DOST CARDS | | Bookbinders’ Special 


Made in the United States Glue Heater 


We have just moved into our new factory and have installed 
our German machinery for the manufacture of Shipped on trial at our expense 


HIGH s GRADE LOCAL-VIEW CARDS If it don’t convince yes it will pay for itself 

A personal careful investigation in Europe as to the various proces- iad silt ea nA cae 

ses ot making Colored View Cards has taught us to make cards as good s% won't cost you S cent! 

as ~ — best a eons pe in Germany, for the same price No scum, no crust, no dirt, no sour 

and in less than half the time. e are in a position to quote special 

prices to users in large quantities, and guarantee prompt delivery and glue, no glue on floor, no bad work 

first-class work. Prepares glue in one-quarter and enables DOUBLE SERVICE 
The i ‘ tv d ill b hi you to handle it in one-tenth the time of 

e importing or view Cards Wl eat ing of the past other heaters. Ten thousand in use. 


as soon as our samples are shown. Get catalogue and proposition. 





Tell us number gallons 
e f liquid gl d pe 
ALFRED HOLZMAN CO. The Advance MachineryCo. | Gay, and say you'll try 


519-525 Hamilton St., Toledo, Ohio one at our expense. 
2815 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. Ask The Inland Printer. We'll do the oe 




















Study the Economical Conditions 


of your composing-room. ‘There’s bound to be a leak 
in your profits where slack and ‘““Dark Age” methods 


Wickersham Quoin, made in Two Sizes. 2,000,000 in use . ; 7 
are applied. Antiquated devices make dull employees. 


THE WICKERSHAM QUOIN 


is the result of years of study, a Lock-up Quoin designed to meet the require- 
ments of the day. An impartial trial, not the ‘J don’t believe it will work” 
trial, but a FAIR trial by the progressive printer who is willing to be educa- 
ted—and to this class the WICKERSHAM QUOIN will prove its merit. 

Get our Booklet. Be the progressive printer, keep your plant equipped 
with the modern appliances (not relics) and you’ll be the Printer that CAN 
KEEP efficient employees. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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HLECT RIC 
ANNIHILATOR 


A preparation with which the pressman can overcome the 
trouble caused by electricity in paper in very dry or 
cold weather. For full particulars and price address the 
MANUFACTURERS 


THALMANN PRINTING INK CO. 


Main Office and Factory, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA DALLAS 
































The Carlton Rotary Perforating Machine 











Does everything any other Your Special Attention is 
Perforator will do, and called to the fact that perfo- 
does it Quicker and Better. : rations can be made on the 

Does many things no other Per- ; Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
forator can do. Is therefore g ing Machine before being 
in a class by itself. x i : printed, and printing success- 

Machine’s Speed limited only : : fully done thereafter. 
by Speed of Operator. % It makes the Neatest, 
No Swelling or Pounding of <t Cleanest, Smoothest 
Stock, making numbering and Perforation in the World. 
binding easier. 4 It will Pay for Itself in 

It does not punch holes through a Time Saved. 
the paper, but makes a clean : 

No Tapes, 


, leavi b d j 
a leaving no burr on under a 4 No Rubber Bands, 
“ only ener se that can ee , No Gears 
e equipped to Perforate, ee é Standard Sizes—30 ins. wi 
Cut, Trim and Score Pa- i tandard Sizes—30 ins. wide 


per all at One Operation. Special Sizes made to order. 











For Sate sy PRINCIPAL DEALERS anp PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES in UNITED STATES anp CANADA. 
PARSONS BROTHERS, 20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK 


WITH FOLLOWING OFFICES 
London, Eng.—171 Queen Victoria St. Cape Town, S. Africa—19 St. George’s House Mexico City, Mex.— Calle Tiburcio No. 18 
Sydney, N. S. W.— Stock Exchange Bldg. Wellington, New Zealand —7 Grey St. Havana, Cuba—Cuba 27, Esquina a O'Reilly 
———————— ARE OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking 


NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., KANSAS CITY, MO., U. S. A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 






































KIDDER-~--~MACHINERY 








EMPLOYING PRINTERS: 


of your flat-bed presses for your shorter runs? 
We are builders of presses of this character. 


we can show you where you can save money. 


_ Has it ever occurred to you that you can purchase a Rotary Press on which 
you could do your long-run work in a more satisfactory manner at much less 
expense, relieve the congestion of your pressroom as well as giving you the use 


Think of this. Let us know the character of work of this kind you do, and 


Many live employing printers throughout the United States are using our 
Special Rotary Presses with much profit. We believe we can help you. Write us. 








KIDDER PRESS C0. =~» DOVER, N.H. 


GIBBS-BROWER Co., Eastern Agents, 261 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











UARANTEED to be perfect and to 
excel all other makes of presses in 
every feature. 


Occupies one-half the floor space, is 
about one-half the weight, is four times as 
strong and will exert four times as much 
pressure on the die with one-half the motor 
power as any other make of press. 


Is the most efficient, durable, compact 
and rigid. 


Is the fastest and smoothest-running, 
and runs without vibration or jar. 


Is a triumph of simplicity. 

The body, or frame, is composed of a 
single carbonized steel casting which is 
eight times the strength of cast iron. 

We claim originality in every detail. 

Our No. 0 Pony Press will take dies as 


large as 2% x5 and will bring up 5 square 
inches of solid ruled work; weight, 750 lbs. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


9 ° e Send for descriptive pamphlet, etc. Corre- 
Roth $s Cyanide Case-hardening spondence solicited. No caymente required 
F ° until all guarantees and representations 
urnace and appliances. are fulfilled; everything we write or say to be 
considered as such, including circular matter. 








The Roth Embossed Printing Press 


Automatically and simultaneously embosses and prints from a steel die or plate 


IS A REVOLUTION IN POWER EMBOSSING PRESSES 


All classes and kinds of work possible to be done on a power press, including hot or dry work 


UR No. 3 will emboss in the center of 
30-inch sheets ; no limit to the length. 


Will takea die or plate 7 x 10 inches on 
regular work and steel-plate effect, and 
bring up 50 square inches of solid ruled 
work. 20x 20 inch dies on hot or dry work. 


Built in five sizes; the smallest is oper- 
ated by hand. The large sizes are built to 
receive our seven different automatic attach- 
ments for the various purposes and varieties 
of work. 


Instructions complimentary, personal, 
typewritten and otherwise. 


The variety of work that can be done on 
it is so great that the smallest printing con- 
cern can easily secure sufficient work to 
keep at least one press running steadily. 


Over fifty of our style ‘‘A’’ presses are 
being successfully operated by over forty 
different concerns in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, including one sold 
Tiffany & Co. and H. G. Alford Co., of 
New York ; all of which were sold without 
personal solicitation. 


Est. 1857 


B. ROTH TOOL COMPANY 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


























THAT SMOOTH, EASY-RUNNING “PEERLESS” 








Peerless 
Job 


Press 


The press 
having more 
up-to-date 
improvements 
than any 
other 

on to-day’s 
market. 


Constructed substantially. Built to stand the test. High speed— 
no noise—no jar—is easily operated. Remember we have been 
building these machines for over thirty years, and each year have 
improved its mechanism. 

If you want a perfect job press, let us send you our illustrated 
catalog telling you all about the six sizes. 


Peerless 


Cutter 


Thousands of 
Peerless Gem 
Cutter 
Machines 

in daily use, 


We build our cutters to fill the requirement of an up-to-date, 
easily operated machine. 

In every detail construction is perfect, best material, built by 
skilled mechanics. 

Let us send you our booklet, fully illustrating and describing the 
four sizes — 23, 25, 30 and 32 inches. 

The price is right—and the cutter is right. 














PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
BUILDERS OF THE PEERLESS GEM POWER CUTTERS 


Builders of the Cranston Newspaper Presses. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS Lieber’s and A;B-C sth Edition Codes. 























Get our samples. 
Tone up your business. 


What do you knowabout our ‘‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting Paper? 
Do you know that some of the largest concerns in the United 
States use our ‘VIENNA MOIRE”’ Blotting for their high-grade 
advertising ? Why? Because it’s artistic and attractive. And, Mr. 
Printer, don’t you know that it is to your interest to supply your 
customers with the latest and most attractive Blotting Novelties ? 
Get our samples and see for yourself. We manufacture the 
“VIENNA MOIRE?”’ in ten rich and attractive colors. 


Ask for samples ‘‘ WORLD,” “ HOLLYWOOD” and ‘‘ RELIANCE”? plate- 
finish Blotting. Something new, made to produce good printing. Smooth surface 
and lintless. All good printers should investigate. 


The Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Blotting 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















Don’t Expe 


perience of 


using 


LATHAM 
MONITORS 


Boe, Which have stood the 
test for fifteen years. 


riment 


PROFIT by the ex- 
4,000 
printers and binders 





All of our printing 
and binding machin- 
ery is built on the 
never - get - out - of - 


order principle. 


Get our Catalogue 


and Prices. 





PERFORATORS, 


PUNCHES, 
NUMBERING 
MACHINES 


Latham 20th Century Monitor 


Stitcher No. 1 ; Bindery. 


Everything for the 





BOSTON, 220 Devonshire St. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE 


197 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 8 Reade St. 























I AIVERTISERS APPROVAL 


_ Co-operation and Prompt 
| in your Catalogue Work, your Ad 
. Designs, Half-tones and Engravings? 


THE SEAL OF THE 


2. 
% Jy Eerrorvee oe 
.  “Nroe St 


Service 


OF OURSE You Do 


THEN LET US HELP You. 
Phone Nos.,Randolph.747-748 , Auto.6940. 


Appreciate Intelligent, Careful 


a) 


Ring Out the Old! 
Ring In the New! 





The dominant note of the New Year is 
its quickening and reviving power. 


New Desires 
High Ambitions 
Fresh Impulses 


In wishing all happiness to our friends 
in this country and beyond seas, we would 
join with them in the hope that their best 
wishes may be realized in the coming 
year. 

The extension and broadening of inter- 
national relations is an earnest of the day 
when swords shall be beaten into plough- 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks. 
Paper and the Printing Press are playing 
their part in the struggle against the dark- 
ness of ignorance. 


WE ARE HERE TO HELP! 











PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
20 VESEY ST., . . NEW YORK 


CABLE AppREss: ‘“PARSOBROS”’ NEW YORK 








WELLINGTON 
BUENOS AIRES 


LONDON 
SYDNEY 


MEXICO, D. F. 
HAVANA 












































Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 


Red Star Label. 





Star Black 











The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 
three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 


F. A. BARNARD & SON 
349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 





























Size, 4%x9 


New Carver Automatic 
Stamping and _— 
Embossing Press 


Contains more POINTS 
OF MERIT than any other 
machine of the kind in the 
market. 


An investigation will prove it. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 
N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canadian Agents 
MiLter & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 
Southwestern Agents 
SOUTHERN Type & MACHINERY Co., 
239 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Australasian Agents 
Parsons BROTHERS, Stock Ex. Bldg., Pitt St., Sydney 














































WE MANUFACTURE THE FINEST GRADES OF 


Onion-skin and Typewriter 
Papers 


and we are the leading manufacturers in the United States 
] for this class of papers | | 




















We also make a fine line of Light- 
weight Papers for Tablet Compa- 
nies and Manufacturing Stationers 


Printers and Stationers will not go astray if they ask their 
dealer for our papers. Our goods are handled by the leading 
houses of the country. Correspond with us. Get our 
samples, and let us prove our assertion as to 
the quality of the papers we manufacture 




















Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


TURNERS FALLS., MASS., U.S. A. 














Acme 


ACME |B 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE [iris 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market” 

















Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 











ACME STAPLE CO, Et. 
500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Sectional 
Block 
System 


Register 


“WARNOCK” “iia” 














IS three-color photograph shows in a very convincing way the adaptibility of the Warnock Sectional Block 
System to every problem of plate press- work. The assembled metal block units (8x8 picas square) form 
the base, grooved every four picas each way for the retention and movement of the hooks. The two plates 

at the top and the four on the right are held by Warnock Regular Hooks, placed in the grooves indicated and 


moved with an ordinary ratchet. 
left hand corner is a form of three-color postal cards hel 


only a quarter-inch margin they were easily fitted and registered for the different colors. 
is beveled on both sides for retaining plates, and swiveled, adapting itself to any angle of plate edge as shown by 
position of center plates. Type can be justified anywhere in base if desired, as shown under one of top plates. 


Manufactured by THE WARNOCK-TOWNER CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Between the two upper plates is placed a folder point or slitter. In the lower 
d with Warnock Narrow-Margin Register Hooks. With 


The jaw of this hook 


~) 











J 


























4x6 Left 






























Hooks inserted and 
removed without 
unlocking form 





> oe 
fed 















The Diagonal-Inter- 
locking Block System 
shown herewith speaks 
for itself—no limit to 
the travel of the hook— 
Hooks can be dropped 
in any slot—Jaw swivels 
to any angle—Station- 
ary Hooks provided for 
book work where fixed 
margins are desired— 
Fillers provide flat sur- 
face after hooks are in 
position — Sections in- 
terlock. 


Write for 
Prices and 
Catalogue 











Regular 6x6 


os 


Slotted Blocks 







Re P 


Diagonal Stationary Hook 


A Useful and Practical 
Family of Hooks 


Adapted for every conceivable use of plate printing where rapid, accurate and 
speedy manipulation of plate register is desired on flat bed or rotary presses. 


The Slotted Block System with 
the regular drop-in hook is adapted 
particularly for book work—where- 
by the register of pages can be 
quickly obtained. 





The Rotary Cylinder Hook auto- 
matically engages the lips in the slot, 
and the pin at bottom of hook slips 
into the holes in slot, and the jaw of 
the hooks are moved along the sur- 
face of the cylinder by a key passing 
through the center of the jaw. The 
hook is removed by tweezers and 
inserted at any position. 


Combination of six 
separate sections 
with hook inserted 


— ee aon 
lr <a ah Léa 























47? 280.14, 1906. 








4x8 Register Hook Diagonal Register Hook 

















4x6 Right 

















Rotary Cylinder Hook 





The Warnock 4x8 
Narrow-Margin Regis- 
ter and Gem Hooks 
can be used with any 
standard point system 
sectional base — The 
4x 4 Gem is particularly 
adapted in registering 
small plates. 





















Special 4x4 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE WARNOCK-TOWNER COMPANY 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 





















































“CURI-CURL” 








THE NEWEST CREATION IN 
BLOTTING PAPER 


IF THE PRINTER OR ADVERTISER 
WANTS SOMETHING REALLY UNIQUE, 
SOMETHING THAT IS BOUND TO 
CATCH THE EYE— HE SHOULD GET 
A FULL LINE OF OUR BLOTTING PA- 
PER SAMPLES — STANDARD, IMPER- 
IAL AND STERLING. @, WE MANU- 
FACTURE THE BEST BLOTTINGS IN 
AMERICA; WE ALSOMANUFACTURE 
ROYAL WORCESTER ENAMELED 
BLOTTING. @, YOU WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED THE MINUTE YOU SEE OUR 
SAMPLES. GG YGCRY Er CD 














STANDARD PAPER 
MANUFACTURING 
CO., Richmond, Virginia 


























THE RELIANCE 


1 Photo-Engravers’ 
| Proof Press 





Built for the special purpose 
of making fine proofs of 
half-tone cuts, and is with- 
out an equal. 
In use in all parts 
of the world. 





Seven sizes made, in- 
cluding the latest — 
“Our Baby” 


Bed 10x12”, Platen 8x10” 





Write for Prices and Circular. 


SOLD BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
126 WEsT JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


KLIMSCH & CO., - FRANKFURT, A. M., GERMANY 
A. W. PENROSE & CO., Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















Challenge 
Gordon 


Platens 


The Platens on Challenge-Gordons are heavily ribbed to give rigidity 

under the impression strain. The 12x18, 13x19 and 14x20 sizes have 

five impression screws; the 14/2 x22 has six. That means a perma- 

nent, perfect impression. You will find all the features in a Challenge- 

Gordon taken care of in that same thoroughly satisfactory way. It will 
pay you to insist on getting a Challenge. 











So l d & y Manufactured by Salesroom and 


Dealers | The Challenge Machinery Co. | ,,,"27°"",,. 


Everywhere Grand Haven, Mich., U.S. A. Chicago 
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Improved Automatic Card Press , 
We call our press the ‘SIMPROVED”’ because in its con- 

struction we improved upon the weak points of the present 

presses. It is made with advantageous features not to be 

found in other presses. 













No Absolutely 
complicated Noiseless. 
parts. 

Automatic 
Made for Feeder. 
rapid 
printing. 


-~|| Pads 


Large Stock 
Low Prices 








‘. THIS NEWEST alsa! mary PRESS is _ on ee lines; e 
y no means a toy. Is made to operate by hand or mechanical power, P Sh 
and can be run by small motor with great success. Prints 12,000 cards rompt ipment 
per hour from postal size down. Perfect register for two-color printing. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. GET OUR PLANS. Start a Card-Print- Order Earl 
ing Office. There’s money init for you. There's a hundred kinds of iy 


jobwork to be handled on this press. 


On exhibition at Chicago National Business Show, Feb- 
ruary. 4 to 8, 1908. Come see — of these presses in full 





ADDRESS 





MINIATURE PRINTING PRESS CO. Monasch Lithographing Co. 


153-159 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


500-512 5th St., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 











































THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at a high 

rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 














SELLING AGENTS 


E.C. FULLER CO. ... . . NewYork, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO. + « » ~«GBICAGO, ILE. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN | |... CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . Toronto, OnT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . .. .LONDON, ENG. 
S.KOCHANSKI . .. . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. SyDNEY, N.S. W. 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO:, - CAPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON’ 


133 to 139 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 















































“Iuks with a World-wide Reputation” 
Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 


Offices in Ebery Country where Printing ia Bone 





Mfg. Agent for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


NEW YORK .... CHICAGO 


Specialties: 


| n k s eee Sr 


Ink Softener 

and Gloss Compound 
Solvine (for removing 
hardened ink from presses, 
rollers and forms) 


Kast & Ehinger’s 
erman Tusche 


Colors Brown ey 


owder 


Letterpress 
Lithographic 
Lichtdruck 
Bookbinders’ 
Tin-Printers’ 
Celluloid Printing 
Copying 

Cover and Cameo Paste Dryers 


ENGRAVERS’ PROVING INKS 
LIQUID DRYERS, VARNISHES and PLATE OILS 
For Every Kind and System of Printing 
BI-TONE INKS 
The World Standard Three and Four Color Process Inks 
DEALERS IN 

Bronze Powder, Egg Albumen, Lithographic Crayons, 

Dragon’s-blood, Topping Powder, Patent Color Foils. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 


154-6-8 West 18th Street -7-9 South Clark Street 
si Hellmuth Buiiding asad Wells Building 











Don’t get mad and kick the Cat 


—_— 


Pictures Talk 


Every progressive printer and pub- 
lisher should use Chalk Plates. 


Why not make them 


your forms and save presswork. We guarantee your success. 
Write us—our experience will be of value to you. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for rubber-stamp making. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


111 FLEET STREET, E. C., LONDON, ENG. 














The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - ~- - ~ An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 





407-427 





é > GLOBE Etceaverc 


Dearborn 


Street Chicago 








= 
= 





F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 
sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 
your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 


“Oe 























Fuller Folders and Feeders 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
: and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘ on.”’ 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building 28 READE STREET Works 


CHICAGO NEW YORK | NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


No. 4 Sewing Machine No. 7 Sewing Machine 


Gluing Machine 


No, 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


’ ‘HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 






























The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller-carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and tint 
forms, which heretofore were only partially overcome by double rolling. 


Write NOW, Made and sold by 


A. W. HALL & CO., 327 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes, 
Afterward you can remove or replace it in an instant. 


YE «We move, rebuild and repair all Folding and Feeding Machinery. 





James White Paper Co. 


(FORMERLY JAMES WHITE & CO.) 








TRADE-MarRK 


COVER AND BOOK 


PAP 


210 MONROE STREET - - - 


ERS 


CHICAGO 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutecher Buch-w00 


St + D k MONTHLY 
tH rur P Y PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s., 9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - 


best in t aphy. 
for “‘ lifting.” 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 


and its best exponent. 


**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
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Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 


Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 


Tells all about trade progress. 
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With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 
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IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 
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(PARIS BRANCH) 


THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 
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(Shipping Agents: The Am 
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THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


THE CLEVELAND LEADER 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
February 18, 1907. 


Dick’s Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gentlemen,—We have been using your 
patent mailer for several years now and 
its work has been so satisfactory, that we 
believe it 18 the best on the mar- 
ket. We have been able to address 
4500 single wrappers in 40 min- 
utes, a record we do not think 
could be equaled with any other 
machine. Yours very truly, 
THE LEADER PRINTING CO. 
Per L. R. Wolf, Jr. 





For further information, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Collator and Jogger 
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FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


The only Gathering Machine 


which detects imperfect signatures 


Built in all sizes, with or without the stitcher attached 
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most 
up-to-date 

14-Point 

Standard 

Quick-Change 

Mergenthaler 

Linotype 











Manufactured in Canada 














Change can be made from one magazine to the other in 30 seconds 





The mechanism obviates any necessity for lifting at all. 


Supported upon and extending from the left-hand side of the distributor support, around 
to the back of the machine, is a track upon which the magazine carrier runs lightly. Upon 
the support at the back of the machine revolves the triangular magazine holder, capable of 
holding three magazines. 

Whenever it is desired to change the magazine the attendant locks the matrices in the 
magazine, disengages the key rods from the escapement verges, and lifts the swinging distributor 
entrance. Standing at the front of the machine he pulls a hand lever mounted on the column 
and raises the front of the magazine. At the same time he connects the carrier chain with the 
magazine lift bar. The magazine is then easily swung out from its position upon the distributor 
bracket and is moved upon the carrier to the back of the machine. Here the magazine is pre- 
sented to the vacant space upon the magazine holder, and is mounted thereon with very little 
effort. Detaching the carrier chain from the magazine, the attendant swings the holder around 
until it reaches the desired magazine. - To this he attaches the chain, and then replaces the 
magazine upon the machine, going through the reverse motions to those above described in 
so doing. 

Send for our special Catalogue with illustrations and full description of the Quick-Change 
and all our latest improvements. 
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ore Canadian 
Testimonials 








The Mail Printing Co., Toronto 


ToRONTO, CANADA, Sept. 13, 1906. 


Mr. J. T. Johnston, Manager, Canadian-American Lino- 
type Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.: 

Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you for the prompt 
manner in which you supplied our firm with your new 
fourteen-point machine. 

Your machinist must have made a record in putting up 
same, as he had it running on the paper in three and 
one-half hours. Yours truly, 

J. CouLTER, Foreman. 


The Mercury, Guelph, Canada 


GUELPH, CANADA, July 29, 1907. 


The Canadian-American Linotype Company, York Street, 
Toronto, Ont.: 

Dear Sirs,— The two-letter Linotypes which I pur- 
chased from you some months ago for the Mercury 
newsroom are working well. Practically from the time 
of their installation one of the former Rogers operators 
has been filling the position of operator-machinist and 
has had little trouble in keeping the machines in good 
running shape. 

The new English brevier face which they cast has 
made a wonderful improvement in the print of the 
paper, and I have been able to turn out a great deal 
more matter for each operator than formerly. So well 
satisfied I am with the result of the change that were it 
not for the difficulty of affording room for another 
machine, I would have had it installed before this time. 

Yours truly, J. I. McInTosuH. 





The Central Press Agency, Toronto 
Toronto, Nov. 14, 1906. 


The Canadian-American Linotype Corporation, Toronto, 
Ont.: 

GENTLEMEN,— In reference to your inquiry, we are 
delighted with the fourteen-point Linotype machine you 
have erected in our office. It runs perfectly, and the 
English matrices give the best of satisfaction, and we 
are producing from them the best stereo moulds we have 
ever made; this is owing to the great depth of the 
English matrices. We are sure every office that stereo- 
types will use your English matrices in preference to the 


American-made after giving them a trial. 
Yours respectfully, 


CENTRAL PRESS AGENCY, 
Per F. Diver, Manager. 


The Courier, Brantford, Canada 
BRANTFORD, CANADA, Oct. 13, 1906. 


Since the installation of a standard machine in this 
office some months ago, it has been continually run by 
an operator without needing the services of an expert 
machinist, and has averaged in output nearly 50,000 a 
day. F. D. REVILLE. 








Agents for Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay: 
Serra Hermanos & Cia. 
453 Defensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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Agents for Brazil : 
Societe Financiere et Commerciale 
Franco-Bresilienne 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Agent for Australasia : 
Harry Franks 
82 Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia 








London, England : 
Canadian-American Machinery Co. 
8 Bouverie St., London, E. C., England 


Agents for Chili: 
La Fetra & James 
Calle Bandera 110, Santiago, Chili 














Agent for Peru: 
Don Pedro Martinto 


Calle San Jose, Lima, Peru 











Agents for Mexico: 
National Paper & Type Co. 


4a Providencia No. 1, Mexico, D. F. 


Agents for Cuba : 
National Paper & Type Co. 
46 O'Reilly, Havana, Cuba 
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70-72 York Street, TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address 
TORTYPE, TORONTO 
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ART AND THE PRINTING CRAFT. 


NO. Il.— BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


7—7<a, N plain words, these papers 
are meant to show the intel- 
ligent student of printing 
that he can purify his style 
and add to his resources 
by a study of the analogies 
between printing and the 
major arts — architecture 
and painting to begin with. 
Let us advance to meet some 
of the objections which will 
presently be made to this 
seemingly impracticable plan. 

It will be granted that every printer worthy of 
the name has something corresponding distantly 
to the personal expression of the literary man, or 
the “handling” of the painter. He has his own 
way of doing things, which we will call, for the 
present, his manner. Where did he get it? He 
doesn’t know, of course; he may not even know 
that he has it; it is merely the expression of his 
personal taste — his idea of how the thing should 
be done. It is a very desirable thing to have, 
especially while he is unconscious of it. 

Look back over his professional experience, 
and you will see that he got it by imitating, with 
more or less intention, things which he liked. 

The pieces of work which have influenced him, 
the things which have made his manner what it is, 
must have been a little out of the ordinary; not 
of necessity bizarre or queer, but somehow differ- 
ent from the common method. If the influence be 
very strong, or of a pronounced type, the student 
will be carried away with it, and will outdo his 
model in oddity; if it be balanced by other influ- 
ences, the student will bring it nearer to the nor- 
mal, possibly refining it. If, for example, the cult 
of Bradley be the influence, the enthusiastic fol- 
lower will out-Bradley his master in grotesquerie, 
but fall short of him in real effect; if the trend be 


modified by other inspirations, the Bradley idea 
will only lend a touch of fancy, a note which may 
pass for originality in his work. The reason for 
these effects lies (as the student may have trouble 
in understanding) in the fact that Bradley is not 
simply a printer, but an architectural and illus- 
trative designer’ of considerable range but limited 
style. His enthusiastic disciple, having no other 
field of effort and lacking the broad principles 
which underlie his master’s freakish imagination, 
is only qualified to produce variations upon his 
master’s manner. But the whole process — is it 
not similar to one of the largest factors in the 
training of artists? The difference being that the 
painter and the architect are trained in theory, 
which is the controlling element, and practice, 
which is chiefly imitation, while the craftsman has 
only the latter. 

Let it be admitted, then, that every good 
printer has a personal manner; and it sounds 
well, in his own advertising, to refer to this man- 
ner as originality. This is harmless enough, and 
it may even catch a customer or an employer now 
and then. But the real masters of the craft can 
only smile at it. 

They know that about all the inventive work 
in printing style which the country produces is 
done by a list of men who can be numbered on the 
fingers; they know that this precious juice of 
inspiration is sent out through certain channels 
(of which the samples of the typefounders and 
the paper houses are two of the most evident), 
and that it fertilizes the little originality plants 
throughout the land. We may not like the sound 
of this, but we can not blink the fact. Further- 
more, it is simple truth that a goodly share of this 
“ originality ” is about four hundred years old. 

The crux of the matter is this: our original 
stuff goes back to a few men, and these men are all 
competent workmen in the field of general design 
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—men who study and fortify themselves with the 
best old work, and who understand and adapt 
from the fine arts— men who are as much at 
home in the appreciation of painting and archi- 
tecture as they are in the mysteries of the print- 
ing craft. 

Looking at the progress of the past few years, 
we find in the general run of commercial work a 
far greater proportion of what we may term 
“Artistic Printing” than there was formerly. 
This advance is due, of course, to the influence of 
better models; which means, primarily, that the 
craft is going back to the artists for help. When 
we think of the job performances of the seventies 
and the early eighties, it is rather surprising that 
any designer worthy of the name could be induced 
to come to the assistance of so inartistic and 
degraded a field of expression. But the turn has 
come; we are on the uplift. Having gone out- 
side the ranks for leaders, the fight is being won; 
but the real change, if it is to be more than a 
passing fashion, must come from within. 

One can scarcely hope to seem quite consistent 
in these matters — that of the commercial artist, 
for instance. Our remarks on the commercial 
artist are not to be taken in derogation of his abili- 
ties; nor do we fail to recognize the necessity of 
his work, or at least some of it. There are more 
men in the field now than there ever were, and 
they are, on the whole, better trained. What 
then? 

The difficulty lies in the printer’s attitude 
toward him. He is made supreme. The reason is, 
of course, a financial one. The obvious disadvan- 
tage is that he seldom considers it necessary that 
his work fall into harmony with the printing 
which must accompany it. Take a typical situa- 
tion: The artist at his table makes a picture, 
adding to it, when required, some lettering; the 
job requires that other copy appear on the same 
page; the plates are sent to the compositor, who 
has had nothing to do, so far, with the design of 
the job, and he is expected to fill in the missing 
copy with type. He finds that the artist has only 
considered him in so far as he has left a space for 
the type. The lettering is in a style which the 
artist imagines to be in keeping with his picture — 
that is all. The compositor may struggle with it, 
but his type will never harmonize, in color or 
character, with the lettering; and it is a large 
order to expect him to “ harmonize the type with 
the picture.” Then, too, there is the question of 


the space left; it was a delicate part of the origi- 
nal problem that the type matter be set in the 
right measure and size—a point to which the 
artist usually accords this much thought: he takes 
what space he likes for his drawing; and the bal- 
ance must take care of itself. 

A typical problem — yes. It proves the “ door- 
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mat” attitude of the printer in matters of design. 
The statement offers no solution; we have merely 
examined the facts. 

The implication is plain. 
taken upside-down. 

Sometimes the artist knows and appreciates the 
work of the printer, and then a harmonious result 
is obtained; in this case, though the work may 
be saved, the relative position of the compositor is 
still further reduced. Quite as frequently the 
work fails, because it was started in the wrong 
shop, conceived as a picture or a piece of orna- 
ment, and not as printing. When we inquire why 
this illogical method is followed, we receive one 
of the following answers: 


The job is under- 


(1) The compositor isn’t competent to design 
the job. 

(2) The customer wanted something “ artis- 
tic.” 

(3) That isn’t what a compositor is paid for 
doing. 

(4) The artist is a high-salaried man. 


Categorically we might submit, (1) that he 
can be made competent; (2) that the customer 
got something quite the reverse of artistic; (3) 
that this reply, which we often hear, is beneath 
the scorn of a thinking man; (4) that the job 
has been sacrificed to the salary —the composi- 
tor’s time could better be afforded by the house. 
But the general fact, which covers the whole situa- 
tion, is this: the job has failed because somebody 
did not distinguish between a piece of print and 
a work in paint. Somebody is shy of information 
on the interdependence of the crafts. Somebody 
knew too much about the business and too little 
about the art. 

This brings us directly to the relations between 
the picture, the decoration, and the printed text. 

Book illustration is an old and honorable form 
of art; as the direct descendant of pictorial illu- 
mination (whereof the work of Jean Fouquet, 
mentioned in our last paper, is an example), it has 
enlisted the services of many able men. So wide 
is its field that even now, when it is more exten- 
sively practiced than ever before, there is fre- 
quent disagreement about the theory of it. For 
the sake of a classification, we may consider that 
illustration covers the entire use of purely repre- 
sentative art in the making of books, and all 
efforts to elaborate or exposit the author’s mean- 
ing by the use of pictures. 

Decoration is another field; its methods are 
never realistic, and it never assists the author’s 
meaning. Only to be employed for the sake of 
beauty, it may enrich the page, but can never 
modify or extend the author’s thought. 

The printed text is, obviously, the essential ele- 
ment. From it nothing can be subtracted, and for 
no purpose of the printer or designer can it be 
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altered. To this text may be added illustration, or 
decoration, or both. These principles are hoary 
and formal, I know, but they are so often disre- 
garded that one may be pardoned their repetition. 
They apply to all the products of the press which 
can be held artistically sound and good. 

Now let us, for a moment, look at the first piece 
of modern printing which comes to hand. Nota 
newspaper, for that is not made to serve any 
esthetic purpose, though it may easily be brought 
within the range of esthetic ideals —it can and 
frequently does cease to be ugly or offensive. 
Take a magazine for example. Not a professed 
art journal, but a general magazine which serves 
for the dissemination of current literature and 
illustration. We find on the cover (according to 
all the probabilities) a picture of a pretty girl; 
this and a bright red spot, which may be a scarf, 
a moon, or a parasol. 

Where are our principles? Is this illustra- 
tion? Certainly not —it has nothing to do with 
thought; and illustration, theoretically at least, 
belongs inside the cover. Decoration, then? But 
it is representative and realistic. Let us restrain 
for a moment our righteous wrath. The picture 
on the cover is an anomaly which our ancient and 
respected principles do not foresee, and which 
they seem to condemn. 

And yet, the girl on the cover is surely as 
serious, as well-drawn, and as beautiful, as most 
of the tales set forth in the journal for which she 
pleads; therefore she is not inconsistent. She 
makes a bright spot in the window, on the table, 
in the street-car. She adds something to the pleas- 
ant frivolities of life. She does not seem, from the 
philosophic standpoint, to merit our disapproval. 
Then we must find an artistic principle to justify 
her existence. So, after casting about for a 
while, we apologetically bring out the Canon of 
Relative Formality, and lo, the pretty girl on the 
magazine cover is saved. . 

We do not for a moment imagine that she takes 
the place of the rich, grave, beauty of morocco and 
gold, of the tooling of Le Gascon or the vigorous 
inlay of Grolier’s men. She was made by an art- 
ist —the bindings we admire are the work of 
craftsmen; the craftsmen have the better of it, 
infinitely the better. But then, she is not decorat- 
ing a book-cover; she is inviting the purchase of 
an ephemeral package of wholly ephemeral stuff. 
Relatively speaking, she is sufficiently formal and 
may even be quite decorative, so far as color is 
concerned. We do not apply to a case like this the 
severe principles of line decoration. We accept 
her as she is — in her utilitarian trade — so long 
as she is well drawn and well behaved. 

But meanwhile, what of this new principle? 
Alas for the classic taste, the ancient gravity of 
the craft! We have admitted a principle which 
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can, if we do not immediately limit it, be stretched 
and turned and argued by, till all the sins of the 
modern utilitarian are covered as with a mantle 
of holy charity. 

Having made this damaging admission, let us 
look further. We find for example a catalogue of 
stoves, with the girl heavily embossed on the out- 
side, and printed in four colors. A serious trade 
list, tricked out like a hammock magazine! And 
the end is not yet. We find the whole range of our 
business printing corrupted by the same influence. 
We find our serious utilitarian work, the carrier 
of plain and dignified information, rampant in 
pictures and colors, decked with representative 
drawings where the severest form of pure design 
would be questionable, and all under a tyrant 
fashion which rules in the name of commercial 
art. 

And we find that the plain, strong, enduring 
principles of line and proportion and character 
are not generally understood among us. The 
opportunity for technical education is certainly a 
broad one. It is in recognition of these facts that 
we shall take up the study, at least suggestively, 
of the architectural characteristics of printing. 


(To be continued.) 





AN AUTOMATIC STORE. 


Probably Richmond county has had the cheapest store 


that ever was operated anywhere. It was run by Solomon 
Barney, many years before the Civil War. He lived about 
ten miles from Augusta, on the Louisville road, where he 
had a shop in which he made metal buckets and measures. 
The Louisville plank road had just been built, passing 
through his farm, at a place nearly a quarter of a mile 
distant from his house and shop. As nearly all the travel 
was diverted to the new road, and having many customers 
in Burke and Jefferson counties, to facilitate trade he 
built a small store house on the plank road, which, by an 
intervening piece of woodland, was out of sight of his 
house, and stood all alone, with no other house in sight. 
In this he placed a stock of well buckets and measures, 
with the price marked on each, and a cash-box with a slot 
in the top. A notice posted in the store requested cus- 
tomers to take what goods they chose and deposit the price 
marked thereon in the cash-box. Every morning he would 
open the store and every evening he would lock it up and 
also empty the cash-box. So satisfactory did he find this 
business that he enlarged it, and put in a stock of goods 
ordinarily kept in a small country store, all done up in 
convenient*parcels with the price marked on each. 

For quite a while he operated his store in this manner. 
He paid no rent, he paid no clerk hire, he had no adver- 
tising expense. His store was operated as cheaply as it 
could possibly be done, and yet he was compelled to aban- 
don the business finally because it did not pay. And the 
man who advertises most liberally, who, with almost seem- 
ing recklessness, takes on expenses which this good old 
man sought to avoid, makes money where the old man, 
with all his economizing and avoiding of expenses, failed. 
—Augusta (Ga.) Herald. 





MEN who have no truth in them expect to find it in 
other people.— Process Work. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DISCURSIONS OF A RETIRED PRINTER. 
NO. XVI.— BY “ QUADRAT.” 


A FURTHER DISSECTION OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY TEXT- 
BOOK ON PRINTING EVER PUBLISHED.— ERRORS CONFESSED 
BY THE CRITIC AND UNREPENTED BY THE AUTHOR.— NEW 
ENTRIES FOR HONORS IN ORIGINAL(?) INVENTION. 

RN the maintenance of correct stand- 

ards in literature, critics have ever 

occupied a place as important as 
that of authors, but there has never 
been a time when authors did not 
resent unfavorable criticism. No 

———— author need be infallible, but when 
an author assumes to instruct others, he must 
prove that he is competent to do so, for mis- 
information and errors in books of instruction are 
more harmful to society than impure or adulter- 
ated foods or dishonestly made wares of all sorts. 
The critic is the health-inspector of literature.: 

As a regular contributor to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, choosing my own topics, striving, as I 
have done for years, to increase the efficiency of 
the practitioners of the printing trade, it is 
strictly in line with my indisputable privileges to 
examine and discuss, if there is occasion, any book 
relating to printing. When “The American Hand- 
book of Printing,” by Edmund C. Gress, “ co- 
author ”’ of “The American Manual of Typog- 
raphy,” and a lecturer and professed expert on 
matters relating to printing, was issued, I discov- 
ered that it is —I write deliberately —a mass of 
error and bad style, misleading, and therefore 
harmful to students of printing. 

In my critique of this book in the October 
INLAND PRINTER, I listed and corrected fifty-five 
indisputable, serious errors of spelling and state- 
ment, not including “ several scores” of errors of 
style. Two other errors alleged by me have been 
successfully disclaimed. It might be supposed 
that in a text-book offered for sale as a guide and 
model, with only 284 pages, fifty-five errors and 
scores of aberrations of style would exhaust the 
list, but I only pointed out about one-third of the 
errors in the book, as this article will disclose. 

For this service to the trade and to the pub- 
lishers of the book, whom I assumed to be above 
selling a publication after its spurious character 
was exposed to them, I have been assailed by the 
publishers in an article entitled ““A Worthy Book 
Attacked,” in which I am accused of “ evident lack 
of knowledge,” malignancy, malice, and of having 
the purpose “by fair means or foul to discredit 
the book.” In that article they deliberately mis- 





quote a statement made in their book concerning 
Harris presses, in a desperate but futile effort to 
rebut one of my corrections, as I shall show fur- 
ther on. 
serious errors as “some minor errors.” 


They refer to fifty-five undisputed and 
Those 
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who read my October article will judge if the 
errors are minor or major; others are asked to 
judge by the second list in this article. The 
author, in the same publication, suggests the erec- 
tion of a “ hall of infamy ” for my special accom- 
modation! and in the paragraph in which that dis- 
tinction is assigned to me, he again exhibits his 
really unparalleled propensity for misstatement. 
““ Somewhere,” says he, “‘ in New York, there is to 
be erected a hall of fame.” Notwithstanding he 
thinks it “ infamous ” to correct ignorance, let me 
inform him that in his own city the Hall of Fame 
was established in 1900 by Miss Helen Gould in 
the building of the New York University, on Uni- 
versity Heights, borough of the Bronx. (This 
affords me the opportunity to suggest to the 
learned gentlemen, the governors of this Hall of 
Fame, who put the hall-mark of fame on departed 
Americans, that instead of squabbling about 
which fourth-rate poets shall next receive the lau- 
rel chaplets, they erect tablets in honor of Rich- 
ard March Hoe and Ottmar Mergenthaler, and 
reserve a front-row place for Frederick E. Ives, 
all of whose services to the whole world transcend 
a thousand times those of a thousand minor 
poets.) In his letter of defense in the November 
INLAND PRINTER, the author also deliberately mis- 
quotes his own book in the Harris press matter, 
and asserts that my criticisms constitute “an 
attack upon me (him) personally,” “ unkind, 
unjust, uncalled for, and unusual.” 

I most emphatically disclaim any interested 
motive or any “ personal attack ” upon Mr. Gress. 
I can not find such an attack in my article. He is 
doubtless an estimable, aspiring man; I am told 
he is a good job compositor; and as to whether he 
is competent to compile a text-book on printing, 
his effort is the best evidence. 

If the Gress handbook is “ a worthy book,” the 
greater the amount of publicity it receives, espe- 
cially from “ unkind” or “ malicious ” critics, the 
greater will be the degree of its success. The 
printers have been so surfeited with puffery in 
trade journals, that a little real, live discussion 
should be refreshing, and the readers may be 
depended upon to render finally a just verdict as 
to whether the author or the critic is the one 
blessed with “ an evident lack of knowledge.” 

Mr. Gress and his publishers appear to be more 
hurt by my expressions of opinions concerning the 
typographical make-up of the book than by my 
disclosures of its incompetency. Two other jour- 
nals supported largely by printers have printed 
notices of the book coinciding with my opinion 
that it is not a good model of bookwork. It is use- 
less, however, to argue on matters of taste or of 
opinion. Mr. Gress is entitled to his, as I to mine, 
and our readers to their own. 

In my October article my list of fifty-five indis- 
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putable errors consisted of twenty of proofread- 
ing or literals, eighteen historical, and seventeen 
practical misstatements. Still ignoring the 
“seores of errors in style,” I will now furnish a 
list of fifty-five additional errors, making in all 
one hundred and ten errors in this book of 
“instruction,” in an effort on my part to show 
that criticism -is not “uncalled for.” If. these 
errors are not in the book, it will be an easy task 
to prove my “evident want of knowledge,” and 
incidentally secure a tremendously effective adver- 
tisement. 

Of my original list of twenty-three errors, lit- 
eral or of proofreading, Mr. Gress successfully 
establishes that I am wrong in two instances, and 
that authorities differ on a third, but he is silent 
about the remaining twenty. I will now submit 
a second list of similar errors with corrections; 
but am confronted with a difficulty on the first 
one. Will any printer or reader justify Mr. Gress 
in the omission of folios on the first twelve pages 
of the book, such pages containing the preface, 
index, and list of illustrations? The text begins 
with folio 1. The young student who is relying 


on the book for guidance is informed (by the 
prospective inhabitant of Mr. Gress’s hall of 
infamy! to wit, the critic) that it is ofttimes 
inconvenient to determine how many pages shall 
precede the first page of the text of a book; and 


in such cases the first signature is printed last, 
and Roman numerals (a correct description of 
which will be found in Mr. De Vinne’s “ Correct 
Composition,” page 87, price $2, for sale by The 
Inland Printer Company) are commonly used for 
the folios; thus we frequently see in book cata- 
logues that a book contains (say) one hundred 
pages, plus viii. This oversight will not be 
included in my new list of fifty-five errors. I 
will count it one of style. 

To continue: on what should be page vii is a 
line “ Page printed by Geoffray”’; on page 56 also, 
“Page printed by Geoffray”; and on page 57, 
“Geoffray specimen.” The enclycopedias are 
silent about Geoffray! Can it be that Mr. Gress 
refers to the ci-devant Monsieur Geoffroy de Tory? 
and, if so, is it not a misleading familiarity to 
refer to him by his Christian name? especially in 
view of Public Printer Stillings’ new rule in such 
cases provided. It would have been little less dis- 
respectful and much safer orthographically to 
have called him plain Geoff! 

On what should have been page viii, for 
“stand” in “cases in position in stand,’ read 
cabinet. On what should have been page vi, oppo- 
site “15. Lithography,” page folios “212” and 
“217” should be respectively 225 and 227. On 
page 153, for “indian” in “ Indian ink was made 
by the Chinese,” read India. On page 200, for 
“Lord” in “ Lord Stanhope,” read Earl. Here 
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Mr. Gress falls into a quite common error, not 
important outside of a book of instruction. The 
English courtesy title, lord, is given, among 
others, to the eldest sons of earls and others 
higher in rank. Earl Stanhope was a lord by 
courtesy until 1786. He was an earl when he, in 
1800, improved the hand printing-press and rein- 
troduced the art of stereotyping. 

On page 207, the famous engraver Holbein is 
referred to twice as Holblein. Hans Holbein is 
more fortunate than Geoffroy Tory as two is to 
three in inverse ratio! On page 233 Mr. Gress 
locates Cincinnati, Ohio, in the “ Northwest” — 
probably northwest of Charleston, South Carolina. 
On page 269 “ conected ” stands unblushingly for 
“connected.” I make this correction timidly, 
because a great deal of simplified spelling is used 
in the handbook, such as “hight” for our old 
familiar friend “ height,” and possibly the “n” 
has been simplified away like the “e.” If this is 
so, how will the word be divided — co-nected or 
con-ected ? 

So far the new list of proofreaders’ errors 
(it is given to few men to be able to do good job 
printing and also be efficient proofreaders; Mr. 
Gress should hire a real proofreader) count 
up twelve (making thirty-two of this class of 
errors in all —as I can not blame a proofreader 
for the undue familiarity with Monsieur Tory). 
At the risk of being thought finical, it may be 
pointed out that the picture of a galley on page 
69 is drawn wrong side up, and that the imposing 
table on page 118 is described as “an imposing 
stone.” Now that in America iron-top imposing 
tables are coming into use, and are the rule in 
Europe, I suggest, not by way of criticism, that 
“imposing surface” is preferable to “ imposing 
stone’ as a designation. In case I may, for these 
discoveries of error, be consigned to a hotter place 
than a “hall of infamy,” I reserve a few more 
“ proofreader’s”’ errors for possible future use in 
extenuation of my “ evident want of knowledge.” 

Our author, in his defense, successfully fast- 
ens five more errors on his critic — seven in all. 
These, if I read his letter correctly, almost justify 
all his own “errors (?),” for by this use of the 
interrogation he appears to disclaim those fifty- 
five errors he fails to allude to directly. Let me, 
therefore, remove the beam from mine own eyes 
before proceeding further with the extraction of 
the mote from our author’s mental apparatus. 
For “American Handbook of Printing” I wrote 
“American Handbook of Typography.” “ Ameri- 
can Manual of Typography” (principally by Mr. 
Gress, price, postpaid, $4, for sale by The Inland 
Printer Company, which pays me per word for 
this otherwise free advertisement) I “ distorted ” 
into “American Manual of Printing.” This is a 
book I propose to myself the pleasure of reading © 
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in the hope that it will prove as entertaining as 
this handbook by the same author. Mr. De 
Vinne’s “Plain Printing Types” I refer to as 
“ Modern Printing Types,” and the same author’s 
“ Modern Methods of Book Composition ” I make 
(O mio peccavi!) “ Modern Methods of Composi- 
tion.” And, worst of all, I wrote “ National 
Typothete” when everybody (except myself, 
who was a member of it) knows it is “ United 
Typothete.” If any wayfarer was sent to the 
Chicago Typothetz rooms when he asked for the 
National Typothetz, I will, of course, reimburse 
his car fare. One may safely misname dead men 
such as Plantin, Moxon, Fourdrinier, Tory, and 
Holbein, but not a real live organization! I hope 
my readers know the vast gulf between the mean- 
ings of “printing” and “typography,” and also 
that when they sent in their orders to THE INLAND 
PRINTER (which sells them all—another free 
adv.— Mr. De Vinne’s books are $2 each, post- 
paid) they did not receive treatises on “ black- 
smithing,” an art practiced in many printing- 
shops and from which all printer-authors are not 
exempt. I frankly admit that Mr. Gress is the 
better authority on titles of books, if not on their 
contents. 

It is comparatively safe, to vary the spellings 
of names of gentlemen who are now listed in the 
heavenly directory, but the printer must “ follow 
copy” when ordering type. Mr. Gress has twenty- 
four pages devoted to “ Type Faces,” and these 
are the least instructive and most misleading in 
his book. In this chapter he gives us a choice of 
spellings in referring (page 27) to “ Wynken de 
Worde,” while on page 6 he has it “ Wynkyn.” 
Wynkyn is dead! but printers have to order types. 
He shows a specimen of Caslon Old Style, but in 
his description he calls it “ Caslon,” which might 
apply to New Caslon, Caslon Italic, etc. On page 
41 he describes “ Runic,” while showing Runic 
Condensed; and “ Cushing,” while showing Cush- 
ing Old Style No. 2, than which scarcely anything 
in type could be so dissimilar. He describes Celtic 
and shows Lightface Celtic. On page 45 he shows 
Modern Italic No. 510, and calls it “Modern Roman 
- Italic!” Now, how can a type-face be Roman and 
Italic at the same time, unless it is made of rub- 
ber? This chapter deserves an article to itself, 
but to make it easily understood the critic would 
have to show specimens of the types. In my first 
article I quoted some of his queer comments on 
types. To those I will add that he calls Lightface 
Celtic a “member of the antique family”! De 
Vinne, he says, is based on Caslon Old Style. It 
is simply a boldface of the Roman letter variously 
named Elzevir and French Old Style. Doric is 


also said to be a member of the antique family, 
for, as I said in my first article, Mr. Gress is so 
ignorant of type design that he can not distin- 
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guish between a round and a flat line in a type- 
face. My tally of a new list of errors will not 
count Mr. Gress’s queer opinions on types, but 
only his misnomers. He says, “ Italic, a slanting 
Roman, is called Script by the layman.” Now, is 
it not true that Italic is the one kind of type that 
a non-printer is best acquainted with? As the 
type of emphasis in literary publications all edu- 
cated people recognize it, even if they do not know 
what Roman type is. If printers order type by 
the names in Mr. Gress’s book they are sure in 
several instances to get types they do not want. 

The only reference in Mr. Gress’s letter of 
defense to my first fifty-five errors is the orphic 
“my critic finds many, oh! so many, 
errors (?) in the handbook.” Is this or is it not 
a denial that the errors exist? He then proceeds 
to reiterate one of his most absurd statements to 
the effect that flat type forms can be printed on 
the Harris press. What the book says (page 177) 
is “ For small jobs up to 414 by 8 inches a FLAT 
type form is used.” In the replies of both pub- 
lishers and author they suddenly eliminate the 
word “flat” from their vocabulary. Ignorance 
invites our sympathy, but when ignorance per- 
sists after instruction, it invites castigation, espe- 
cially when it attempts justification by deception. 
I quote from the article of the publishers, “A 
Worthy Book Attacked ” : 

“He (Quadrat) questions a statement in the 
handbook that Harris presses are made for type 
forms, and wants to know ‘ how a flat form can be 
printed on a cylinder.’ The author has a letter in 
his possession from the Harris company backing 
up the assertion made in the handbook.” Thus the 
publishers of a monthly journal of instruction for 
printers insist that one can print flat type forms 
(and if type, why not plates?) on a rotary press! 
I can now understand why Mr. Gress found none 
to prevent him from his rash reassertion of a 
mechanical impossibility, when a moment’s 
thought would have saved him. 

Hear Mr. Gress: “ My critic laughs a long 
and hearty laugh when he reads my statement 
that type forms are used on Harris presses.” Fie, 
Mr. Gress! Where is that fatal word “FLAT”? 
I have both sold and used Harris presses, and 
know that type forms can be printed on some of 
them, but you said “flat type forms, 414 by 8 
inches.” Mr. Gress again: “In a letter in my 
possession from the Harris Press Company is 
this: ‘ With exceptions in favor of ordinary type 
forms up to 414 by 8, which are much used in 
specially designed turtles, all Harris typographic 
presses require curved plates.’” The italics are 
mine. It thus appears that Mr. Gress and his 
publishers think this very explicit letter confirms 
their statement in the book (page 177) that flat 
type forms could be placed and printed on a rotary 
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press. They perhaps thought, that a turtle was 
either a bird or a reptile, but did not know that it is 
a device for curving type forms (Fig. 1). Between 
1847 and 1860 all the greatest newspapers in the 
world were printed from movable types made up 
in turtles or saddles and fastened on a cylinder 
just as curved plates are in these days. Inci- 
dentally, it may be stated here that Mr. Harris has 
done for job presses what Bullock did for book 
and newspaper presses. In its special field, which 
will expand as our civilization expands, it is pre- 
eminently the job press of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Harris started modestly on the right path and 
has steadily developed his idea to the great benefit 
of the printing world. 

In my first article I ventured an opinion that 
the dainty white paper labels on the handbook 
were not suitable for a book intended, as its name 
indicates, for use in the shop. The publishers say I 
am wrong: the labels are “genuine Japan vellum.” 
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and so is his description. The lines on a cross- 
line screen are ruled at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, running cornerwise. If a picture was 
taken through a screen, as described in the hand- 
book, the lines would be clearly and offensively 
defined in the photograph. The exception to the 
above statement is in the case of colorplates in 
three-color process engraving. The blue is pho- 
tographed at forty-five degrees, the red at thirty, 
and the yellow at fifteen, as a general rule, hence 
the advantages of a circular adjustable screen. 
In the historical article on engraving, the honor 
of inventing the cross-line screen is taken away 
from its rightful illustrious owner, Frederick E. 
Ives, and awarded to that most efficient manufac- 
turer of the screens, Max Levy. This chapter is 
full of inaccuracies, but space forbids going into 
them more fully at this time. 

In my first criticism, I referred to the “ inex- 
cusable inaccuracies ” in the chapter on printing- 


Fig. 1.— Cylinder of 16 by 30 inch Harris Press, showing double turtle for curving two type-forms, each 4% by 85% inches. 


In Japan the article from which genuine vellum is 
made is conspicuous on account of its scarcity. 
“Japan vellum,” like its European counterpart, 
“diploma parchment,” is imitation vellum, and 
simply a superior sort of paper. The publishers 
can truthfully claim that the labels are “ genu- 
ine” imitation vellum. Mr. Gress is characteris- 
tically inaccurate in his references to vellum and 
parchment. On page 2, he says parchment is “ the 
skin of the calf,” and on page 132, that vellum is 
“the dressed skins of very young kids and lambs.” 
Vellum is made from the skins of calves, parch- 
ment from the skins of sheep and goats. There is 
a great difference between the two articles. Genu- 
ine vellum is called “ classic ” vellum in the trade, 
to distinguish it from numerous imitations. 

In my first article on the handbook I quoted 
Mr. Gress, page 221: “A newspaper half-tone for 
stereotyping should be as coarse as 80-line 
screen.” My comment on that was, “the general 
practice is to use 60-line.” Mr. Gress inadver- 
tently slurs my meaning by quoting me thus: 
“My critic says newspapers use 60-line,” which 
would be too much in his own style to be possible 
with me. On page 217 he illustrates a cross-line 
screen, showing the lines at right angles, and in 
the text he says it is “a series of lines crossing 
each other at right angles.” His picture is wrong 


presses. Not the least credit is given to Frederich 
Koenig, the inventor and maker of the first cylin- 
der press, for that great service to mankind, while 
on page 167 a picture of a hand cylinder press is 
reproduced from Hansard’s “ Typographia ” with 
the inexcusably misleading line under it, “ The 
first cylinder press. Rutt’s machine of 1812.” 
Where did the author get that misinformation? 
Hansard does not give it. William Rutt, a prin- 
ter, residing near London, England, built the 
press shown by Mr. Gress in 1819, seven years 
after Koenig’s first cylinder was put in use. Mr. 
Gress appears to have followed Hansard, an 
authority discredited, so far as printing-presses 
are concerned, by an insular prejudice which pre- 
vented him from doing justice to a German, but 
Hansard did not claim that Rutt was the first 
inventor, or even that he advanced one practicable 
idea in the development of the cylinder press. On 
page 168 there is a four-line description of “ the 
first cylinder press,” which does not (although 
any reader would be justified in thinking it did) 
relate to the picture of the alleged “ first cylinder 
press’ on page 167, but is a description of the 
press built in 1811-12 in London, by Koenig, an 
illustration of which I give, which is the actual 
first cylinder printing-press (Fig. 2). This press 
had three tympans or printing sections on its one 
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cylinder. The movement of the bed and form was 
continuous, but the cylinder made three stops in 
each revolution, making an impression at each 
partial revolution, the sheets being laid on the 
cylinder with points by hand and held in a frisket 
in the absence of grippers, not then invented. I 
print a picture (Fig. 3) of the press alleged by 
Mr. Gress to be “the first cylinder press,” and 
incorrectly described by him on page 168. This 
picture, however, is useful as illustrating how 





























Fig, 2.—The first cylinder press, invented and built by Frederich Koenig, 
London, 1811-12. Only one was built. Horn gear, giving three stops in 
one revolution of cylinder, shown in upper left space. 


sheets were laid on the cylinder to points before 
grippers were invented. Rutt’s machine was sim- 
ply an attempt to apply the principles of Koenig’s 
continuous-movement cylinder of 1814 to a hand- 
power machine. 

The best authority on early printing-presses 
is Wilson and Grey’s “ Modern Printing Machin- 
ery,” but the account of the Koenig inventions in 
the articles on “ The Printing Press,” in THE 
INLAND PRINTER of 1884-5, is much better than 
Wilson and Grey’s, and is authenticated by docu- 
ments furnished by the descendants of Koenig, 
now owners of the vast printing-machine works of 
Koenig & Bauer in Germany. Frederich Koenig 
was born in Eisleben, Germany, also the birth- 
place of Martin Luther, in 1774. He learned the 
printing trade, and, conceiving the idea of a power 
printing-press, he went to London in 1807 to find 
financial backers. His first idea was to apply 
power to the platen press, as was afterward suc- 
cessfully done by Napier in England and Adams 
in America. He advanced from this idea, with 
the assistance of a German compatriot and 
machinist, Andrew Bauer, and produced the stop- 
cylinder of 1811-12, as shown in Fig. 2. Its speed 
was eight hundred per hour. Only one of these 


machines had been put in use, when Koenig pro- 
duced the double-cylinder press, with two feed- 
ers, which was first used on the London Times in 
1814, and was the first successful cylinder press. 
Fig. 4, showing this machine, is taken from THE 
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INLAND PRINTER of January, 1885. It printed 
one thousand one hundred sheets per hour, which 
was afterward increased, by improvements sug: 
gested by Koenig, to two thousand per hour. 
Early in 1815 Koenig and Bauer returned to Ger- 
many and established a factory in an old convent 
in Obersell, near Wurzburg, in Bavaria, where it 
still exists, the most important in Europe, with the 
possible exception of that of Marinoni in Paris. 
The only mention the handbook gives of this 
inventor, who ranks with Gutenberg, Richard M. 
Hoe, Bullock, arfd Mergenthaler, as one of the five 
greatest inventors in the printing industry, is this 
unappreciative paragraph: 

“A ‘perfecting’ press, one that would print 
both sides of a sheet at one operation, was 
invented in 1814 by Frederich Koenig, a Saxon.” 

The press was not, however, a “ perfecting” 
press. Each of its two cylinders delivered at first 
five hundred and fifty sheets printed on one side 
per hour, increasing afterward to one thousand 
each per hour. Improvements in the feeding 
apparatus enabled the press to be speeded up. 

On page 170 Mr. Gress tells us that Richard 
M. Hoe furnished the Philadelphia Ledger with 
the first type-revolving press in 1827. It was in 
1847. On the same page William Bullock, the 
inventor of the first web perfecting rotary press, 
one of the quintet of greatest inventors of print- 
ing processes, and therefore entitled to be accu- 





Fig. 3.— Rutt’s hand cylinder of 1819, showing how sheets were laid on the 
cylinder by points before the invention of grippers. 


rately described in a printers’ historical text-book, 
is described as a Pennsylvanian. Bullock was 
born in 1813 in Greenville, Greene county, New 
York. He invented his web press in that State, 
and afterward removed to Pennsylvania, being 
killed April 12, 1867, while erecting one of his 
presses (Fig. 5) in the office of the Philadelphia 
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Ledger, to replace the wonderful type-revolving 
press erected in the same office exactly twenty 
years before by R. M. Hoe. Fig. 5 shows the Bul- 
lock press as it was in 1867. 

In discussing the history of platen job presses, 
Mr. Gress fails to mention Stephen P. Ruggles, 
who invented the first machine for job printing in 
New York in 1831. In 1839 he built the first power 
job press, for S. N. Dickinson, of Boston, as 
shown in Fig. 6. He continued in the business 
of manufacturing printing. machinery in Boston 
until the early seventies, when he retired with a 
fortune. He furnished George P. Gordon with 
his first job press, for Gordon was a printer. I 
have a letter written by Gordon to Ruggles Octo- 
ber 11, 1874, addressed to “Friend Ruggles,” 
which says: “I have in times gone by most 
cheerfully accorded to Ruggles the introduction 
—the origination — of the treadle press. I have 
ever said the conception was yours, and that your 
efforts, skill and persistency against great oppos- 

















Fie. 4.— Koenig’s second invention, the first successful cylinder press ever 


made. London, 1814. 


ing obstacles introduced it. Glory enough for one 
man. All that have followed in your wake are 
indebted to you for many things which they are 
using, and which, having now become ‘ public 
property ’ are used irrespective of the source from 
which they sprung. Had it not been for Stephen 
P. Ruggles I should not have built a printing- 
press.” I have an advertisement of Dickinson’s, 
printed in 1840, from which our rare illustration 
of the Ruggles Rotary Press is taken. It is stated 
to print “ cards and billets,”’ the latter being small 
circulars and “dodgers.” Visiting cards were 
also printed on it. In 1840 Dickinson owned two 
of these presses and the exclusive right to use 
such presses in Boston. “ In producing beautiful 
work, no other press can surpass it, and in 
despatch it surpasses all others. During the past 
year the number of cards done upon them exceeds 
by more than five times all that were done in 
the same office during the nine previous years!” 
What a jump, from the hand press to a swift 
rotary! 

Come to think it over, is not Stephen P. Rug- 
gles entitled to a seat in the hall of fame with the 
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quintet previously mentioned? On page 175 we 
are told that W. H. Golding invented his press in 
1866. This is just about fifteen years ahead of 
the actual date when Golding began to develop his 
“ Golding” press. On page 176: “ Before elec- 
tricity was so universally used as power, it was 
customary for the feeder to ‘ kick’ the press with 
one of his feet.” Are we really to understand that 


Fic. 5.— Bullock’s web perfecting rotary press as it was in 1867. The first 


web press. 


presses were never run by water, gas or steam 
power? On page 178 a cut of a chase, “ showing 
roller-bearers,” is shown with’ Hempel quoins 
placed against the iron of the chase, a most unsafe 
practice, which Mr. Gress should discontinue. On 
page 183, an ingenious method of printing deckle- 
edged stock in register is described thus: ‘“ The 
safest way is to lock up two small pieces of steel 
cutting rule at right angles in such a way that on 
the first impression the rule will cut off a narrow 
oblong strip from the top left corner, on the sec- 
ond impression register is secured by feeding 








Fic. 6.— The first job press operated by power. Built by S. P. Ruggles 
for S. N. Dickinson, printer, of Boston, who made a specialty of printing 
enameled visiting cards on this machine. This machine could also be 
operated by hand. 1839. 


against the side of the cut-out portion. Of course 
—the italics and small caps are mine, and mark 
this sentence well — the edge of the SHEET CON- 
TAINING the cut-out corner IS TO BE TRIMMED 
AFTER PRINTING.” 

Now, at the risk of again exhibiting “ my evi- 
dent want of knowledge,” may I ask why go to the 
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trouble of hacking out that piece in the “ top left 
corner” if it— and the deckle-edge — “is to be 
trimmed after printing?” Why not trim it 
before printing? 

On my first reading of the handbook I noted 
several instances of bad grammar, such as even 
so poor a grammarian as myself could detect, but 
I refrained from any mention of them. May I 
carry a few specimens of them with me into Mr. 
Gress’ ridiculous “ hall of infamy ”? 

Page 32: “‘and in a typefoundry specimen book 
of 1880 is found hundreds of fancy faces.” Page 
61: “ These letters are one of the causes 
that brought on the Reformation.” Page 114: 
“Ttalic letters . . . arenow .. . little used in 
plain composition (?). In display composition it 
is used to get variety.” Page 189: ‘ The sheet, 
or section, of say four, eight or sixteen pages 

are laid with the signature.” 

To return to the practical again, let us turn to 
page 13, where we read “ to cut the punches from 
which were made the molds for typecasting!” A 
punch is used to make a matrix and has nothing 
to do with the mold. On page 18 we are told that 
typefounders’ formulas for type-metals “ are kept 
secret.” Any analyst can determine the compo- 
nent parts of type-metals and the proportions of 
each. The claims of “ secret formulas” by cer- 
tain typefounders is a humbugging one. 

On page 21, “ nicks are made in the side of the 
body,” writing of types. Nicks are usually in the 
front of the body, never on the side, sometimes on 
the back for use in typesetting machines. Also 
this gem: “A type is mostly solid metal, the let- 
ter on the type reaching to a depth of only one- 
sixteenth of an inch.” Is it the “letter” that is 
not solid? On page 23: “Agate (514-point) isa 
standard of measurement for advertisements in 
magazines and newspapers.” The newspaper 
publishers have almost all refused to adopt 514- 
point, and adhere to the old agate of fourteen lines 
to the inch: for this reason type-measures for 
newspapers usually show the agate of the old bod- 
ies. This is the one exception to the general adop- 
tion of the point system and should have been cor- 
rectly noted. On page 69: “The types when in 
the stick are upside-down to the novice.” How 
then can the novice read them, unless he uses a 
transparent-glass composing-stick? I think Mr. 
Gress means “ reversed.” 

Of typesetting machines it is written on page 
98: “The Thorne typesetting machine was 
invented in 1880. This machine, improved by the 
addition of a distributing apparatus, and known 
as the Simplex, is now successfully used.” The 


Thorne machine always had a distributing cylin- 
der placed precisely as it now is in the Simplex. 
And why, on page 108, is it said that ‘The Sim- 
plex is adapted to the needs of the small news- 
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paper office,” when several important magazines 
use it? 

Here, on page 100, is more “ news ”: 

“An attachment has been brought out in Eng- 
land, called the Stringertype, which enables the 
Linotype machine to set and cast single types.” 
What owner of a Linotype machine would not 
hasten to purchase such an “attachment,” but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Gress can not deliver the 
goods. This is an invention of H. J. S. Gilbert 
Stringer, made by the Stringertype Manufactur- 
ing Company, exhibited first in 1906, when it 
proved defective in practice. It was again exhib- 
ited publicly in June of this year, at which time 
the inventor claimed that he had surmounted his 
difficulties. It is a type casting and setting 
machine, resembling the Linotype only in the 
methods of assembling the matrices, moving them 
to the casting mold, and returning them to the 
magazine. In other respects it is radically dif- 
ferent. The matrices are on the broad surface 
instead of the edge of the body. It casts single 
types and spaces automatically. After a line of 
type and space matrices have been assembled, and 
while the types and spaces are being automatically 
cast from these matrices one by one, the operator 
assembles another line by means of the keyboard, 
which in turn is justified and moves on to be cast. 

Of rollers, on page 147, it is said, “ although it 
is known that a chemical substitute is used for 
molasses.” The rollermakers use the syrup of 
sugar-cane instead of molasses, which is a residue 
after the syrup is taken away. The phrase 
“chemical substitute” is inaccurate and leaves the 
impression that an inferior substitute is used, 
whereas the syrup cdsts more than the molasses. 
On page 148: ‘“ The actual casting (of a roller) 
takes less than a minute, no matter how large the 
roller.’ One might fill the mold of an eighth- 
medium roller in a minute, but to fill the mold of 
one roller seventy inches long and six inches in 
diameter requires fully five minutes, and a cluster 
of five such molds in a casting cylinder requires 
about fifteen minutes. 

On page 160: “ Vermillion is made of cinna- 
bar, a red clay.” This is a characteristic half- 
truth statement. The student might think in the 
absence of other definite information on this sub- 
ject, that vermilion being red and cinnabar being 
red also, one could take a chunk of cinnabar and 
grind it up into vermilion. The fact is that ver- 
milion is made from one of the products of cinna- 
bar, called mercury or quicksilver, a metal, white 
in color. An inkmaker could not make vermilion 
from cinnabar any more than he could make ani- 
line colors from coal, although the base of such 
colors is a residuum of coal. Genuine vermilion 
— dry color —(which the handbook spells several 
times with two letters, ll, notwithstanding its 
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leaning toward simplified spelling) is eighty-five 
per cent mercury, and the price fluctuates in sym- 
pathy with the variable market quotations for 
mercury. 

I find I now require five more “ errors (?)” to 
complete my new list of fifty-five. Page 139: 
“ Wrapping-paper, a strong, cheap paper, made 
from straw”! Page 136: “ The dryness 
of paper does not cause static electricity.” On 
pages 6, 8, 14 and 135 there are errors of dates 
which Mr. Gress should look to in his revision. In 
noting these one hundred and ten errors, do not, 
gentle reader, conclude that this fecund field of 
error is exhausted. There are enough more for 
another article! 

This’: treasury of “facts” that “never were 
on sea or land” is (since my first article ap- 
peared) offered as “guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. If not found satisfactory, it may be 
returned the day of receipt, and money and car- 
riage charges will be refunded.” Who ever before 
heard of a book being guaranteed! What is guar- 
anteed?: Do the publishers guarantee such spell- 
ings as villian, occured, conected, editoral; or that 
a curved electrotype is made from a curved wax 
mold; or that a flat form can be printed on a 
Harris press; or that the Elzevirs were French- 
men; or that newspaper is made from straw; or 
that Japan vellum is genuine; or that the New 
York Sun is the oldest existing paper in New York 
city? Is it ethical to sell such a lamentable mass 
of misinformation? These are questions to dis- 
turb the publishers’ consciences, not ours. 

In a lifetime’s persistent study of books on 
many subjects, and especially those relating to 
typography, I have never found a book with 
one-fifth, nay ten per cent, of the errors in this 
handbook. My marked copy discloses over two 
hundred errors, if we accept Mr. De Vinne’s style- 
book as a guide on that important point. The 
seasoned reader is advised to acquire it as a lit- 
erary curiosity, provided the publishers will fur- 
nish a list of errata to each purchaser, as is their 
plain duty according to the practice of reputable 
book-publishing houses. 





CLASSIFICATION OF PAPER INDUSTRIES. 


A Chicago addressing company reports the following 
classification and totals of the different branches in the 
paper industry in the United States: 


Apt, OTN iso ors cn coe conc oCenced neccdaewe nes 1,000 

Paper bag manufacturers 

Paper, wall, manufacturers 

Paper box manufacturers 

MME UIE NE Se rch catia curse ine hers 6 dow eo wk alee Hene Cho eee een 1,257 

Paper wholesalers 

Paper mill machinery 

Paper mill specialties 

Paper napkin manufacturers 

Paper pail manufacturers 

Paper, ragp and jonk GeQlerw. ..<.6.000ci6svcceccccecsentwes 2 845 
— Paper Dealer. 
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TOO MANY COOKS SPOIL THE PROFIT. 


BY FRED B. HOWARD. 


IOST every compositor knows how 
quickly he can set a job to his own 
satisfaction if he is the one to be 
pleased or if it is for his own private 
use. From this the lesson can be 
learned that the first thing a com- 
—— positor should do on receiving a job 

to set, when the copy is manuscript, is to place 

himself in the position of the customer — to dis- 
regard his own ideas of sweetly pretty composi- 
tion — and make the job so that the man who is 
paying for the work will benefit in the way he 
expects to. Take into consideration the business 
of the customer, the people he wishes to attract 
and their tastes. You can go pretty close to the 

mark if you just put on your thinking cap for a 

few seconds. 

“ But,” some will say, “ that’s all very nice to 
talk that way; it’s not only the customer and his 
tastes that we have to please; our foreman also 
has tastes and ideas of his own. What about him? 
He is a serious party to reckon with.” And right 
here is the very trouble which I wish to talk about. 

Theodore L. De Vinne has said that the com- 
posing-room is the sink hole of the printing busi- 
ness, or words to that effect. I have talked to many 
employing printers about what the venerable sage 
of the Art Preservative of All.Arts has said, and 
found that the majority of them are inclined to 
endorse his opinion. They all complained of how 
hard it is to figure a compositor’s time on almost 
any job—and some of these employers had been 
first-class compositors in their time. The old 
question arises: “Why is this so?” Many 
answers have been given from time to time, but 
few seem to have had the very-much-desired effect. 
Surely there must be some reason for this leakage. 

It is pretty certain that no two men think 
exactly alike—many think entirely in different 
directions. Most customers have an idea in their 
heads as to what they want, but can not express 
it in speech or on paper; they want to see the job 
in print before they can explain matters. Still 
there are quite a number who are pleased with 
whatever the printer presents them. From all 
this we must judge that in the compositor’s work 
there is a great deal of guesswork as to what the 
customer will appreciate. If this fact is conceded, 
then why is it that so many foremen go to work 
and satisfy their own particular little. whims and 
fancies on a “ good-enough” job before the cus- 
tomer ever gets hold of the proof? Must employ- 
ers when estimating make this a separate item of 
cost of production? I know some who do, but they 
can get the price they ask for their work without 
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any trouble, which is not always the case with the 
average printer. 

I do not wish to advocate any slovenly meth- 
ods of composition by talking about “ good- 
enough” jobs. I’m talking more about personal 
taste. 

In all competitions I have entered it has been 
my custom to show specimens of other competi- 
tors’ jobs, together with my own, to people who 
are not printers, but who have the choosing of 
printed matter for the firms they represent. It is 
amusing to note the differences of opinions regard- 
ing the merits of the respective jobs. They all 
know a rank job when they see it, but it is hard 
for them to distinguish between the “ good- 
enough ” jobs. This just goes to prove that when 
a job is set fairly decent by a compositor it ought 
to be submitted first to the customer before the 
foreman exercises his censorship. Then there 
would not be so many leaks in the composing- 
room. 

In cases where the foreman is afraid of his 
man setting his job in an inappropriate manner, 
let him get his pencil and a piece of paper and 
make a rough sketch of what he considers would 
be suitable—a bold or a quiet display. This 
would not be taken by a sensible printer as an 
affront to his intelligence, for he would have 
plenty of scope to display his ability selecting the 
various sizes of types and correctly spacing his 
job. Much wasted effort would be saved by this 
practice, and compositors would not get sick at 
heart and discouraged when an officious foreman 
pulled their job to pieces after having received 
instructions to use their own discretion, and 
employing printers would be better able to figure 
correctly on all their jobs and make the profit they 
are looking for. 





GOING TO WORK. 


Goin’ to work seems kind o’ rough; 

*Pears like you ain’t had rest enough, 

Get to wishin’ you surely do, 

That life was loafin’ the whole year through ; 
An’ you feel that the factory whistle shrill 

Is a kind of a ghost that won’t keep still, 
But scares you before you’ve had sleep enough. 
I tell you, goin’ to work is rough! 


But after the mills shut down awhile 

An’ the neighbors kind o’ forget to smile, 

An’ the town gets quiet an’ grievin’-like, 

An’ folks talk nothin’ exceptin’ strike, 

The greatest comfort a fellow knows 

Comes when that good old whistle blows 

An’ he takes his tools an’ he gets in line — 

I tell you, goin’ to work is fine! — Washington Star. 





INEVITABLE. 


“So Nelson is dead. What killed him?” 

“You know he had one foot in the grave?” 

“es.” 

“Well, some one pulled his leg.” — Harper’s Weckly. 
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PROOFROOM MANAGEMENT AND DISCIPLINE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


[ous  |LITLE or no special management is 

tf A | necessary where only one proof- 
‘| reader is employed, for of course he 
} will simply take his work as it comes 
and do it in the order in which he 
knows or is told it is wanted. Even 
the man working alone, however, 
can usually manage his own work, and his inter- 
course in connection with it, much better than 
many men do. At best it is a nerve-trying 
employment, and it is no wonder that so many 
proofreaders become irritable, pugnacious, or 
anything other than equable and affable. The 
man who reads all the proofs himself, though, has 
fewer temptations than he who is one of many, 
and hardly needs anything said in his behalf, 
beyond a reminder, that is just as applicable to 
any one else, that it always pays to be gentle- 
manly. Nothing is really more profitable and 
pleasant than “ the square deal,” even if the party 
of the other part is a little off in his dealings. 

Wherever two or more proofreaders are 
employed management and discipline are neces- 
sary, as they are for any work, but especially is 
this true of a large establishment, say with four 
or more readers. We have no thought of enumer- 
ating all possible details, but intend only to con- 
sider a few important matters. 

First, as to control and direction. Of course 
the proofroom must be controlled by the general 
foreman or superintendent, at least so far as the 
order of doing the work is concerned, and most 
commonly it is so in every respect. Exceptions 
arise at the diseretion of proprietors, some of 
whom choose occasionally to place their proof- 
reading directly in charge of a special man with 
no accountability to any one other than the pro- 
prietor himself. Exceptional circumstances must 
be allowed their own proper influence, and each 
man in a responsible position must determine for 
himself how far he will submit to them. No man 
can draw a line for any other man in such mat- 
ters. Instances have been known of very harm- 
ful effects from too much interference by proprie- 
tors, and sometimes the effect has been very good. 
One New York newspaper editor, on taking 
charge of a paper just bought by himself and 
some partners, engaged a man as “the” proof- 
reader, independent of the composing-room fore- 
man, who chose the others who were to work in 
the proofroom. The reader spoken of was the 
only man ever allowed to work in that office with- 
out a union card, and, strangely enough, the men 
did not even ask him to join the union, although 
they knew he was a long-time morning-paper 
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reader. He was, though, also a scholar and a man 
of editorial and literary experience. He never 
made or allowed to be made a style-card. The 
men were to learn style from his marking on 
proofs, and they did learn. Once the foreman 
called out some order about style, and the reader 
went to him and said, “ You must not do that. I 
am the proofreader, and I will attend to such mat- 
ters.” 
man, there would be little need for any such writ- 
ing as this. 

As a general rule, there is little room to doubt 
that the proprietor’s interest will be best con- 
served by giving complete supremacy over the 
composing-room (including the proofroom) to 
a superintendent or foreman, accompanied, of 
course, with complete responsibility. This would 
mean that in regard to every composing-room or 
proofroom matter, of any kind, the proprietor 
should consult the superintendent only, just as if 
he personally did all the work, and as if every 
fault, as well as every excellence, were of his own 
making. Ideal conditions would preclude any 
faultfinding directly by the proprietor to any 
lower employee, but not a direct word of praise 
on occasion. The faultfinding would be resented, 
very naturally, as unjustifiable interference, but 
anything commendatory is an entirely different 
matter. Few workers do more truly commend- 


able things than all good proofreaders do, very 
few get so little praise and so much blame, and 


none appreciate praise more than they. If they 
heard half so much of commendation of their good 
work as they do of censure for trivial faults — the 
faults would not so often appear, for the work 
would be done much more interestedly, and con- 
sequently more carefully. 

This brings us to the important question, Who 
shall have immediate charge in the proofroom? 
Shall the superintendent reserve all authority to 
himself, or relegate it to one of the proofreaders? 
From all the writer has seen in a long experience, 
he is convinced that the wisest method is to have 
a regular foreman in the proofroom. Not merely 
a head proofreader, but a responsible foreman, 
seems advisable. Whether this foreman should 
have power of employment and discharge must 
depend on circumstances, which vary so much that 
such power seems advisable in some places and 
not in some others. A foreman with no authority 
is not much of a foreman, and at the least it should 
be thoroughly -understood that he has a real 
advanced standing and at least a recognized 
advisory voice in the management. 

Good proofreaders do not need, and should not 
have, any disciplinarian to drive them or keep 
them in order, but even the best force ever gath- 
ered will handle the work with more facility when 
some one person has direct charge of it. Besides, 


If every establishment could secure such a. 
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there is always need of authoritative decision 
when questions of style arise, as they do continu- 
ally, even when the clearest and fullest directions 
and rules are always at hand. The best result in 
all such cases is invariably had through an actual 
foreman. 

Experience is the best guide, and two instances 
of experience may be germane here. The writer 
was once employed on a morning newspaper, and 
soon after his beginning there he received a note 
from the foreman which told him to take charge 
of the proofroom until further orders. The note 
did not say take $10 a week more wages, or any- 
thing like that. It did not say anything more defi- 
nite than take charge. What it really amounted 
to was an instruction to add to his work the bur- 
den of answering all questions and deciding all 
disputes; and, besides, if he had not read more 
proofs than any one else possibly could, the work 
could not have been done without increasing the 
force. The day after receiving the note he was 
the recipient of many congratulations, and on ask- 
ing why he was congratulated he was told it was 
because of the honor. Well, he could not see very 
much in the honor without any really advanced 
standing, his pay being just the same as that of 
all the others. He never attempted such a thing 
as really taking charge; but, after all, it was not 
necessary there, because every one in the room 
stayed there many years, and each one was per- 
fectly familiar with the order in which the work 
was wanted, and each did his duty regularly with- 
out any hitch. 

In another newspaper office — this one an eve- 
ning paper — the proofroom force was composed 
of twice as many persons, and there was nom- 
inally a foreman, but he exercised no real author- 
ity. He was supposed to attend to getting the 
proofs read in their proper order, as far as there 
was a proper order, governed by the regular order 
of make-up. The room was often in more or less 
confusion, mostly because the superintendent was 
continually coming in with orders and complaints, 
and the work was always done in time mainly 
because he had two readers who simply dashed 
ahead in spite of all drawbacks and turned out at 
least twice as much as almost any other two that 
could be found. That superintendent learned his 
mistake and made a real foremanship in the 
proofroom with power. He wisely determined 
not to interfere directly with the individual proof- 
readers, but to give all his directions and make all 
complaints to the proofroom foreman. That room 
soon became quiet and orderly, and the work was 
done with little or no friction, and certainly lost 
nothing in quality. 

Here is really a mere beginning toward full 
consideration of our subject, and we shall have 
to leave the rest for a future occasion. 
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TRICHROMATIC XYLOGRAPHY. 


BY N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


T has come to be considered that there 
is but one main or principal method 
of three-color engraving — the half- 
tone, whether applied to relief, sur- 
face or intaglio printing. There are 
frequent echoes of collotype, natural 
, grain and other similar methods, but 

of xylographic or wood engraving procedure little 

is heard in these days, because by many the wood- 
engraver’s art is looked upon as belonging to the 
tender care of museum curators, who should label, 
classify and store away the specimens, tools and 
appliances of other days for their historic interest. 

It is commonly taken for granted that the art 
of wood engraving and its followers play a rela- 
tively small part in the activities of the modern 
engraving or illustrating world. The votaries of 
other shrines have been lulled into a state of fan- 
cied security as to possible encroachments of new 
methods. As an indication that there are possi- 
bilities in a three-color woodcut method, there 

were reproduced in the insert of the Henry O. 

Shepard Company in the October number five sub- 

jects in regulation three-color printing from 

blocks by M. G. Koch, who has investigated the 
possibilities of wood engraving by making various 
color charts of different tinted squares of red, yel- 
low and blue effects variously superimposed so as 
to form a key by which to proceed in the inter- 
pretation of the three sets of primary color values. 

The color selections were not made through filters 

for any of the subjects, though it is obvious that 

they might have been so made and photographed 

on the wood and then engraved in lines about 120 

degrees apart, the tone value of the lines being 

about the same as is found in ordinary single 
colorwork — black and white. Such a procedure 
would considerably simplify the ruling wherever 
machinework was used and not add to the com- 
plexity when hand-tooling alone was employed. 

The practical advantages of this phase of color- 

work lie in the improved printing qualities that 





a V-shaped, mechanically-cut groove has over . 


etched-out depressions; the superior electrotyping 
results that can be secured from such grooves and 
the increased wearing qualities that are inherent 
in a pyramidal-shaped printing dot, all combining 
to make possible the production of certain classes 
of color subjects on more durable papers than 
the prevalent highly surfaced enamel or plated 
papers. It is of course obvious that any value the 
method may possess is more adaptable to some 
subjects than to others, so that there is ample 
room for the practical working of it alongside of 
existing half-tone methods without any interfer- 
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ence whatever. The specimens were not pre- 
sented with the idea of showing any finality of 
results, but simply to indicate the possibilities of 
a method which in itself is not absolutely new, 
for eleven years ago a Mr. Walter Hay, of Lon- 
don, England, produced three-color blocks which 
were published in “ Penrose’s Pictorial Annual ” 
for 1896, facing page 72. Red, yellow, blue, blue- 
yellow and red-yellow-blue impressions were 
shown, the lines being 115 per inch in all cases, 
practically continuous, only varying in width in 
the tone values. Full colors appear at various 
parts of the treatment and pure whites are also 
judiciously combined. The blue lines ran horizon- 
tal, the red vertical and the yellow at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the horizontal inclined down- 
ward from the right to the left. 

Mr. Hay’s example was presented under the 
title of ‘ Chromo-xylography.” It is not apparent 
from the results shown that the line values con- 
formed to a primary color basis. Mr. Koch has 
changed the order of technic materially by using 
lines on a single plate at various angles and in 
striving to follow the leadings of true primary 
color combinations as disclosed in regular three- 
color practice. 

If an engraver possessed of an acute color per- 
ception and analysis becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the graver-depth device on ruling machines, 
so that he will know definitely at what sitting to 
rule the various tints, he will be able to produce 
individualized three-color work. Without the 
making of costly sketches and the use of color 
filter negatives such results would of course bear 
the marks of individual ability to a degree pro- 
portionate to the color selection and manipulative 
skill of the operator — the artist-engraver. 





JOSH BILLINGS ON INSURANCE. 


I kum to the conclusion lately that life was so unsartin 
that the only way for me to stand a fair chance with other 
folks was to get my life insured, so I kalled on the agent 
of the Garden Angel Life Insurance Company, and 
answered the following questions which were put to me 
over the top of a pair of spectacles by a slick old fellow 
with a round, gray head on him as was ever owned: 
“Are yu a mail or femail? If so, state how long yu have 
been so. Had yu a father or mother? If so, which? Are 
yu subject to fits, and if so, do yu have more than one at 
a time? What is your precise fiting wate? Did yu ever 
have any ancestors, and if so, how much? Du yu have 
any nightmares? Are yu married or single, or are yu a 
bachelor? Have yu ever committed suicide? If so, how 
much did it affect yu?” After answering the above ques- 
tions like a man, in the affirmative, the slick, little, fat old 
feller, with gold spectacles on, said I was insured for life, 
and probably would remain so for years. I thanked him 
and smiled, and retired.— Jour. Med. and Science. 





A BLOCKHEAD isn’t the only chap who celebrates his 
wooden wedding.— Record Herald. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LSEWHERE in this issue of THE INLAND 

PRINTER appears the report of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union Commission on Sup- 
plementary Education. The action of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in this matter is a 
stride to the front, and says much for the enlight- 
ened policy of the executive council. 





PROBABLY for the purpose of showing they are 
up to date, the craftsmen of Florence, Turin and 
Milan are in a snarl about wages and hours, and 
latest advices say there is the possibility of a 
strike ushering in the glad new year. 





NOTWITHSTANDING an appreciable increase in 
the cost of raw material and labor, German paper- 
makers complain that not only have prices not 
been advanced, but in some cases there have been 
decreases. The Berlin equivalent for the “big 
stick ” would seem to be more effective than the 
widely advertised Washington cudgel. 





Dr. CHARLES AKED, the pastor of John D. 
Rockefeller’s New York church, who was re- 
cently imported, has been sitting in judgment on 
the yellow press of his native and adopted lands, 
and says he has a deeper contempt for the British 
brand than he has for the Gotham product. The 
doctor does not point with pride, but his comment 
compels the thought that John Bull “do learn,” 
if the deeper contempt is really merited. 





To THE mere “ provincial” worker the New 
York newspaper night scale is about the desir- 
able thing in the way of wages, but we read of a 
machine operator resigning his position in order 
to work where the returns are in closer touch 
with cost of living. That is not, of course, con- 
clusive, for it may be the gentleman’s polite way 
of excusing himself as he set out in quest.of an 
improved mental and moral atmosphere — the 
gratification of a very natural desire, we should 
think. 





THERE is one printer on this continent who 
yearns for the supply man—he can not get 
enough of him, and shouts aloud the Macedonian 
cry. It is regrettable that we can not give his 
name and address. He subscribes himself “a 
Canadian Printer,” and complains to the Printers’ 
Register, but “ for obvious reasons ” does not give 
his name and address. It appears he was in busi- 
ness in Merry England, where commercial travel- 
ers and agents were like unto a plague of locusts 
at which he grumbled and protested. In sparsely 
populated Canada “there seems to be a lack of 
agents,” he says, and invites Britons to sell out 
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established agencies and get in the game of selling 
printing-office necessities. In his loneliness the 
anonymous scribe sees fortunes — for some other 
fellow, which detracts from the forcefulness of his 
appeal. | 





THE news from Washington does not indicate 
that the Paper Trust will be called on to lobby 
against an attempt to put wood-pulp on the free 
list. Chairman Payne of the Ways and Means 
Committee is reported to have said it would be a 
good thing if some of the newspapers were to sus- 
pend publication. The remark was not original 
with the leader of the House, but we venture he 
would not relish being bracketed with some of 
those whose sentiments he repeated so gaily, and 
which he may hear repeated before he retires 
from public life. 





As THE vigorous International Typographical 
Union declared it is impossible to organize news- 
paper writers on trade-union lines, we find the 
National Union of Journalists of Great Britain 
asserting surprise at the success attained by its 
organizing propaganda. Probably journalism is 
not a mere makeshift with British journalists. 
With us it is looked upon by the great majority of 
devotees as a meal-ticket profession — to be fol- 
lowed for the experience to be gained or till 
something better turns up. So long as such con- 
ditions flourish publishers need have no fear of a 
union among the writers. Unionism does not 
flourish among those whose work is an avocation 
— it appeals to those who are embarked in their 
life-work — and know or feel it. 





THE law to prevent commercial corruption 
which went into effect in Great Britain a year ago 
seems to possess real teeth. A printer and a cus- 
tomer’s employee were enjoying prosperity under 
an arrangement whereby the latter received five 
per cent on all office business that fell to the 
former. The “ understanding ” was aired in court 
and both were fined $250 for their sagacity. It 
would be well for the moral tone of the commer- 
cial world if this and analogous business methods 
were stamped out by law or the force of public 
opinion. Not only are such practices hurtful to 
decent business competition but they destroy the 
moral fiber of the participants. A fair field and 
no favor is the essence of healthy business. 
Underhand and indirect schemes tend to atrophy. 





THE chief of the mines and lands department 
of Ontario is reported to have said there is enough 
spruce on the unsettled land of that province to 
employ two hundred pulp mills grinding at the 
rate of one hundred tons a day for fifty years. It 
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does seem that there is something wrong when by 
artificial means paper users are prevented from 
utilizing this raw material to supply their needs. 
After allowance is made for the Canadian desire 
to preserve the forests, it must be admitted the 
present situation is productive of a shameless 
waste of opportunity —opportunity for the 
American to get the paper he needs at a reason- 
able price and the Canadian to sell his wood, and 
incidentally make the wilderness fit for agricul- 
ture. 





ACCORDING to Consul-General Mason (copious 
extracts from whose interesting report we print 
elsewhere), the late printing-trade exposition at 
Paris was not a success, it awakening “ but feeble 
and indifferent public interest.” This serves to 
prove what we have said heretofore, that the day 
of expositions is passing in the printing trades. 
Intending purchasers will not invest in expensive 
machinery on the showing made in an exposition 
concession, where all things are “ fixed” to show 
any particular machine to the best advantage; 
they want to know what it can do when manned 
by ordinary workmen, not highly paid experts, 
and in the usual shop surroundings. ' In the face 
of this reasonable attitude manufacturers must 
necessarily find the maintenance of an exhibit an 
expensive method of advertising. 





THE London Society of Compositors is not 
untouched by the expansive spirit of the age, for 
next month its members will vote on a proposi- 
tion to extend its jurisdiction to a radius of forty 
miles from the general postoffice. Incidental to 
this is a proposal to change the old organization’s 
name to “ The London and Provincial Society of 
Compositors.” By common consent, and appar- 
ently without serious friction, there have been two 
unions of compositors in England — the London 
Society and the Typographical Association — one 
exercising authority over the world’s metropolis 
and the other having its realm outside that won- 
derful municipality and its environs. When a 
city grows at such a rate as to add, roughly speak- 
ing, a Boston, a St. Louis, a Baltimore or a 
Greater Pittsburg to its population each year, all 
must realize that change is necessary. But the 
suggested alteration in name, when read in the 
light of recent controversies, is indicative of a 
war between the organizations. If such is con- 
templated, THE INLAND PRINTER, from its stand- 
point of an observer in this land of silly and 
fruitless internecine trade-union struggles, would 
hurl at the interested ones Punch’s celebrated 
admonition — “ Don’t!” Such disputes annoy 
and occasionally injure employing ‘printers, 
though the workers never gain any substantial 
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advantage, and generally sustain a distinct mate- 
rial loss of genuine prestige. Such disputes are 
wantonly wasteful, and it is hoped that the breth- 
ren across the sea will learn in the wise man’s 


school and not be compelled to take a course of. 


experience before realizing wisdom. They can 
take our word for it that jurisdictional disputes 
are begun in conceit and end in disaster — espe- 
cially to the workers. 





WITH the drift toward large cities and the 
growth of towns, authorities declare there is a 
distinct falling off in the number of participants 
in athletics, especially among youths who work. 
There are more clubs and physical culture organ- 
izations, but not nearly so great a proportion of 
young men indulge in field sports as in former 
times, when vacant lots were more plentiful and 
green fields within easy reach of the average man. 
Many — too many — of the youths of to-day will 
have to depend on a virile imagination for a 
knowledge of such near bucolic conditions. With 
their congested home and workshop environment 
they are more in need of the open-air exercise 
than were those who went before. The love of 
sport which exists in every man is gratified in 
large part by witnessing contests between highly 
trained experts, which is a purely sensuous 


enjoyment, and even when not indulged in to an 
unhealthy extent always leaves a void —a desire 


for physical exercise. In the past men have 
attempted to meet this demand by the erection of 
expensive gymnasiums or by providing more or 
less costly apparatus, the use of which was 
restricted to those with time and means at their 
command. In this, as in other respects, man’s 
ingenuity is equal to the occasion. Physical cul- 
turists now know we can maintain our physical 
well-being by following comparatively simple 
elemental rules, without the use of even such 
primitive aids as dumb-bells or Indian clubs. To 
illustrate, it is said that he who knows how to 
walk properly or sit correctly is by that very act 
doing more to preserve or develop his vital organs 
than if he were straining every nerve to perform 
a few acts which would rival those of Sandow. 
The object is not to produce a race of athletes, 
but a people with well-kept bodies so that they 
may the better ward off disease, prolong life and 
attain a high mental plane. The day is coming 
when school children will be taught those things 
which science has discovered to have such a won- 
derful bearing on our general health — taught to 
walk and sit in certain ways, not because it is 
esthetic but because it is hygienic. Those who 
love life and want to live and enjoy it to the full 
should dismiss from their minds the erroneous 
notion that effective aids thereto require appli- 
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ances and much time, which has prevented many 
busy men from taking up the subject. Young 
men employed in the necessarily vitiated air of 
offices and shops may escape many of the inci- 
dental ills if they but learn the few simple les- 
sons which advanced physical culturists are anx- 
ious to teach for a comparatively small fee. They 
are not courses bestowing temporary benefits, but 
rather instruction in the way to properly perform 
the everyday functions of life— to do them so as 
to enhance the recuperative powers and lessen the 
waste of vital energy. While indoor workers at 
“light ’”’ employment will always suffer from cer- 
tain disadvantages, there is no longer need for 
them to be pasty-complexioned, weak-lunged and 
round-shouldered humans if they will reach out 
and gather the fruit scientific investigation has 
uncovered, and especially if they do so in the days 
of their youth. It is folly to pay the toll which 
twentieth-century hustle demands and not par- 
take of the delights and benefits which these later 
days offer. 





IN a magazine article Cardinal Gibbons 
deplores strikes because they are wasteful and 
destructive, and then goes on to say: “It would 
be a vast stride in the interest of peace, and of 
the laboring classes, if the policy of arbitration, 
which is now gaining favor for the settlement of 
international quarrels, were also availed of for the 
adjustment of disputes between capital and labor. 
Many blessings would result from the adoption of 
this method; for while strikes, as the name 
implies, are aggressive and destructive, arbitra- 
tion is conciliatory and constructive.” In this we 
heartily agree with His Eminence, but candor 
compels the admission—and we are surprised the 
Cardinal did not dwell on it—that where we have 
arbitration and conciliation in the industrial 
world, it has been the result, plainly and coldly, 
of strikes or the power to wage that sort of war- 
fare. There are unions which have refused to 
arbitrate or adopt a conciliatory method of pro- 
cedure, but on the whole trade-unionism has been 
the force that has advanced the cause of arbitra- 
tion in the face of much opposition from certain 
employers, who practically, though not ostensibly, 
deny workmen the right to establish and maintain 
effective organizations. The Cardinal’s reference 
to international arbitration recalls evidence of 
how the. dispute-settling methods of the unions 
have influenced world politics. By common con- 
sent Sir William Randall Cremer, M. P., and win- 
ner of the Nobel prize for his services in promot- 
ing international peace, is hailed as a leader in the 
international arbitration movement, being prob- 
ably the first man to bring the matter before the 
British Parliament. Sir William who was — and 
perhaps is yet —the walking delegate of a 
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miners’ union, is authority for the statement that 
the method of settling industrial disputes adopted 
by his union prompted him to take up the ques- 
tion, and the union’s success furnished him his 
most effective arguments. He merely asked his 
country to be as rational as many unions were in 
composing inevitable differences, and the estab- 
lishment of what Sir William holds to be union 
principles among the nations is universally lauded 
as beneficial and progressive. THE INLAND 
PRINTER has earnestly advocated the methods 
approved by the Cardinal, but the bitterest and 
most implacable opposition has not come from the 
workers’ camp, for in it sit the pioneers of the 
cause. 





THAT there is a vast difference between the 
printing field in Great Britain and the United 
States was illustrated at the recent meeting of 
the company known as Linotype and Machinery 
(limited) at London. As the name implies, this 
concern manufactures and sells Linotypes. Un- 
like its American counterpart, its history of late 
years has not been one grand song of pleasing 
dividends, astonishing surpluses and a can’t-keep- 
up-with-the-demand business. The British cor- 
poration has had rough sledding, comparatively 
speaking, and the shareholders’ meetings have 
usually contained several gentlemen — occasion- 
ally reinforced by a lady — in the mental attitude 
peculiar to Missourians. According to the press 
reports, these people and others want to know 
why the American company should have a never- 
ending melon feast, while lemons are the portion 
of those behind the British company. This year 
the chief executive of the company, Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, reported a great improvement as com- 
pared with what had been, and was able to paint 
the company’s prospects in roseate hues. But the 
querulous ghost of the American company’s pros- 
perity stalked abroad. Sir Joseph proceeded to 
grapple with the disturber of dreams, and in 
doing so he made some interesting comparisons. 
He said: ‘“ First of all, the Americans have got a 
bigger field: there are eighty million of people in 
the United States to our forty-four million; they 
have got something like twenty thousand newspa- 
pers in the United States, and we have got two 
thousand three hundred, or about a tenth. The 
Census Bureau of the United States calculates 
that there is printed one copy of a daily paper for 
every four persons in the States, according to the 
published figures of the last census, whereas it is 
estimated that in Great Britain there is printed 
one copy of a daily paper for every thirteen per- 
sons. It is reckoned by the Americans them- 


selves, in their press publications, that the news- 
papers of the United States equal nearly one-half 
the total of the rest of the whole world, or, in 
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other words, they are equal to the combined pub- 
lications of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria, Canada, Russia, and all the other 
countries. That is the field which they cover. 
Furthermore, there is more enterprise in America. 
Where a newspaper proprietor here will try to 
skate on the edge of the ice with just the bare 
number of machines he wants, the newspaper pro- 
prietor in America is more enterprising. If the 
English proprietor’s paper absolutely requires 
twelve machines, he will just order thirteen; but 
in America the newspaper proprietor thinks it 
worth his while to order, for similar work, an 
outfit of twenty machines. Furthermore, there 
are newspapers in England — great leading daily 
papers, which I will not name, high-class respect- 
able papers, even in the city of London here— 
that do not believe yet that you can set a news- 
paper by machinery as well, or as efficiently, or as 
economically, as it can be done by hand.” Apart 
from the side light thrown on the business meth- 
ods of some transatlantic publishers and printers, 
the figures given show eloquently America’s 
supremacy in the printing world. With such an 
advantage as to quantity, there is no excuse for 
there being a question as to its ascendancy in the 
realm of quality, even in the smallest branch of 
the art. However skilful our critics may be in 
picking flaws here and there, none can question 
America’s leadership in the printing trades, 
whose craftsmen are as preéminent in the world’s 
markets as are workers in steel and others we 
hear much about. 





THE fierce and costly struggle for the eight- 
hour day has not cowed the members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Before the smoke 
of battle has cleared away they launch a new 
benefaction in the shape of an old-age pension 
fund. This will surprise many who naturally 
concluded that after a fight spreading over two 
years and costing several millions, the members 
would have tired of spending money and been 
content to rest on past achievements until they or 
their institution was attacked. Either the strug- 
gle was not so exhausting as generally supposed 
or, having had a taste of aggressiveness, the 
unionists decided to push on to new fields. To 
our mind, had there never been an eight-hour 
assessment, the old-age pension scheme would 
have met with defeat at the polls. Similar 
projects have been voted away many times but 
their promoters were held in leash by the opposi- 
tion to increasing payments to the international 
union, as for a long time low dues and limited 
powers for the parent body have been articles of 
faith with a great number of members. During 
the strike the printers became habituated to pay- 
ing considerable sums into the international 
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treasury, and when the old-age pension scheme 
came along, appealing as it did to their generous 
hearts, they voted for it, even though more rev- 
enue would move headquartersward. Had it not 
been for those subtly influenced by the habit of 
paying high dues the plan would have been 
defeated. The new move has been the subject of 
considerable newspaper comment owing to the 
interest taken in old-age pensions generally, and 
the fact that the typographical union is the first 
large organization in this country to make such a 
venture. In some countries the older and better 
organized unions have old-age pensions, in others 
they are paid out of state funds, while the Ger- 
man Government exacts from employers and 
employees a percentage of wages paid which is 
devoted to the purpose. There are advocates of 
old-age pensions in this country and in Great 
Britain, where they have acquired considerable 
political strength, while with us the issue is in the 
academic stage. This will stimulate interest in 
the union’s experiment among people having no 
direct connection with the labor movement, for 
there are some who believe that the result will 
have considerable effect on the public attitude 
toward governmental pensions, as the example set 
by the adoption of the so-called Australian ballot 
system by this same union is said to have had a 
great influence in accelerating the adoption of 
that method of voting by the States. The chief 
objection to pensions is that they tend to discour- 
age thrift. Whatever there may be in this con- 
tention as an abstract question, it can not be urged 
with much force against the present plan. The 
small amount of the pension — $4 a week — and 
the prerequisite conditions — sixty years of age, 
continuous membership for twenty years com- 
bined with absolute indigence— would seem to 
preclude any well-balanced person from regard- 
ing the pension fund as the haven of his declining 
days. These provisions will doubtless be changed 
in future, for the promoters in making such regu- 
lations were evidently more concerned about con- 
serving the funds than by regard for the moral 
aspect of the case. If their figures of probable 
receipts and expenditures are on anything near a 
correct basis, they have been eminently safe in 
financing the fund, as they estimate a yearly bal- 
ance of about $60 — to be accredited to a sinking 
fund, in anticipation of demands increasing with 
years. The revenue is derived from an assess- 
ment of one-half of one per cent on the earnings 
of the membership, which it is thought will yield 


an income of $168,000 a year. The new venture - 


in its present shape will not be a great factor in 
attracting members to the organization, for few 
expect absolute indigency at sixty —as a matter 
of fact an overwhelming majority die before they 
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reach three-score years. But that the pension plan 
possesses few material advantages for the organi- 
zation is no discredit; it merely proves that men 
will, out of limited incomes, make provision for 
their less fortunate fellow-craftsmen. We may 
be sure the bounty will be disbursed in such a 
manner as to free it from the taint of being alms, 
for the beneficiaries will be assured many times 
and in all sorts of ways that it is their right — the 
wages of past loyalty and sacrifice — as is done in 
the case of the union printers’ home. This and 
similar efforts show mankind at its best, as they 
demonstrate that the world is growing better and 
the brotherhood of man is a real force in society. 





ARTISTIC VS. MECHANICAL PRODUCTION. 


VERY rational, though somewhat unex- 

pected, attitude has been taken by one of the 
foremost living artists of London, who resides at 
Bushy Park, adjoining Hampton Court Palace, in 
the suburbs of London, respecting the vital ques- 
tions which are involved between the rival camps 
occupied by adherents of art for art’s sake, and 
the utilitarian “ school” of art reproduction. Our 
contemporary, Wood Craft, gives publicity as fol- 
lows to Prof. Hubert Herkomer’s advanced posi- 
tion, by stating that when lecturing at the London 
Institute on the “Artistic Possibilities of the 
Machine ” he adopted an attitude which he admit- 
ted might well seem paradoxical in an artist. 
Prof. Hubert Herkomer said that a machine was 
considered by some people to be a monster that 
drove out art, an inhuman power that showered 
horrors over the face of the earth. That was a 
conclusion that he denied. It was further claimed 
that the machine was a bad spirit that took work 
from the hands of men, and left them to starve. 
In his opinion that was a false economic state- 
ment. 

Another of the allegations brought against the 
machine was that limitless repetition of any one 
article must take from its value. Such repetition 
was supposed to be contrary to art; but in order 
to grant that, they must assume that rarity was 
an art quality; and that he did not believe. 
Rarity played a great part in the commercial 
value of an article, but it was a source of the 
greatest danger to the proper valuation of art as 
art. The beauty of an article lay not in its rarity, 
but in the design, the workmanship, and in the 
material used. 

At present the cheap article supplied to the 
masses failed mostly in design. The possibilities 
of the machine for producing artistic things had 
hardly been touched. They wanted the best for 
the masses, and he was unable to see that the word 
“art” would be misapplied to the wonderful pro- 
ductions of machinery. 
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However, the example of Ruskin, the anti- 
machinist incarnate, had shown that it was pos- 
sible for a man to be misled even while he was 
inspired, and he had become the prototype of a 
vast number of people who did not think for them- 
selves. The machine could do more than save the 
artist’s intellectual abstract of natural form and 
phenomena, and such a mechanical device as the 
polyscope could help the mind of the artist to 
formulate it. 

In conclusion, the professor defended the prac- 
tice of reproducing works of art by mechanical 
means. It was better, he thought, that a good and 
expensive design should be produced, and then 
reproduced by machinery, rather than that people 
should be content with cheap and inferior work 
done by hand. Machinery, by the reduplication 
of what was best in statuary and carving, could 
bring the highest art closer to the masses of the 
people, and make it not only a means of pleasure, 
but an elevating and ennobling force. 

It is not generally known that Professor Her- 
komer did his first art work in America, but such 
is the case, and it is believed that he has to his 
credit a greater number of célébre portraits than 
any other artist, for since his sojourn abroad, 
which covers in the neighborhood of two decades, 
he has had the most celebrated personages sit for 
him. Hence his views are entitled to the greatest 
respect, and it is believed that with greater pub- 
licity accorded them the fundamental principles 
which he advances will prove of no small advan- 
tage to the arts and crafts generally. B.N.A. 





THE PURIFICATION OF WATER—A CORRECTION. 

In our December issue on page 370, an erro- 
neous statement in a paragraph credited to Tech- 
nical Literature, though an apparent error, does 
our contemporary an injustice. 

The relation of permanganate of potash and 
manganous sulphate should have been stated as 
six parts of permanganate and ten parts of the 
manganous sulphate to one hundred thousand 
parts of water, all by weight. The misstatement 
of 19.29 ounces permanganate of potash and 32.15 
ounces of manganous sulphate to 1.0565 quarts is 
so obvious that our readers will hardly have been 
misled by the paragraph, for, assuming 1.0565 
quarts to weigh, at 62° F., 2.3 pounds or practi- 
cally thirty-seven ounces, the quantity of perman- 
ganate stated as 19.29 ounces or the manganous 
sulphate as 32.15 ounces would be approximately 
nineteen and thirty-two parts respectively to thir- 
ty-seven of water, which would hardly produce a 
drinking fluid “ limpid, colorless and of a pleasant 
taste, and even richer in oxygen than ordinary 
water ” as was stated. This proportion is quite a 
different one from six or ten in one hundred thou- 
sand. The former would be impossible chemically 
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and also untenable from a sanitary standpoint. 
We regret the appearance of the error and cheer- 
fully make this correction. B. N. O. 





CANADIAN PULP-WOOD CONCESSIONS. 


Consul E. A. Wakefield, of Orillia, sends to the Bureau 
of Manufactures the following abstract from the Toronto 
Globe concerning the Canadian policy in regard to pulp 
wood: 

“The Government of Ontario will shortly call for 
tenders for two pulp-wood concessions, and in the terms to 
which the successful bidders will have to agree will be 
found the keynote of the policy decided upon with regard 
to future treatment of the pulp-wood areas of the prov- 
ince, namely, the manufacture of the raw material into 
paper in Ontario. The question has lately been more or 
less a subject for consideration by the cabinet, in view of 
the many inquiries being made for pulp-wood areas in 
Ontario, and a definite decision has now been reached. 

“The concessions for which tenders will be called are 
known as the Nepigon and the Fort Frances concessions, 
respectively. The areas which they will include were cov- 
ered by concessions granted some years ago, but which 
were canceled because of nonfulfillment of the terms of the 
agreements. In the case of the Nepigon concession it is 
said that the territory will not be so extensive as that com- 
prised in the original concession. The agreements will no 
doubt embrace conditions as to the size of the timber to be 
cut, the length of time which the concessions are to run, 
the amount of money to be expended within a specified 
period on mills and other works, and the dues to be paid 
for any pine timber cut other than pulp wood, as well as 
for the latter. 


REACHING NEW AREAS — PREVIOUS AGREEMENTS. 


“Tt is probable that these concessions will be the last to 
be offered for some time to come, for while every year’s 
work of the provincial survey parties is proving the truth 
of the statements of those who made the preliminary sur- 
veys of New Ontario as to the immense extent of the pulp- 
wood resources, much of it is at present commercially 
inaccessible, but the extensions of railways in the years to 
come will add immensely to its value. 

“There is no intention on the part of the Government 
to interfere with concessionaires whose agreements give 
them the right to export pulp, and it should be borne in 
mind: that in all the concessions so far granted it is 
expressly provided that the wood must be manufactured 
into pulp or paper in Ontario. The ground is taken that 
these people entered into contracts with the Government 
in good faith, and it would be grossly unfair to attempt to 
change them now, particularly where there is no doubt as 
to the earnestness of the parties in trying to keep their 
agreements; nor can the Government put a tax on pulp 
wood cut on private lands for export. In these cases the 
exportation could only be affected by a federal export 
duty or a federal prohibition of the export of pulp wood, 
which would apply to the whole of the Dominion. The 
Government could allow, as in the Province of Quebec, 
the exportation of pulp wooed cut on Crown lands, charg- 
ing thereon an extra stumpage to be rebated, as is also the 
case in the other province named, if such is manufactured 
into pulp or paper within the provincial boundaries. This 
and all other aspects of the situation were given the most 
serious consideration, with the result that the course 
decided upon was the one outlined in the beginning of this 
statement.” 





Lire is a one-sided fight for the man who is his own 
worst enemy.— Process Work. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MODERN PRESSWORK. 


NO. V.— BY FRED W. GAGE. 
END GUIDE. 


=e RDINARILY, the end guide is in 
need of but little attention, but if its 
face has become much worn by the 
“sawing” action of the paper 
against it, grind down the face and 
the bottom so that they will be 
square and even. Also be sure that 

in its fastenings there is no lost motion, but abso- 

lute, unyielding tightness. 

Incidentally, it will be wise to see that the 
front or hinged section of the feed-board has no 
“play,” either endwise or sidewise, for it is 
obvious that unless this be perfectly rigid, a varia- 
tion in register may easily occur. On one press 
which the writer had under his care, a very “‘ mys- 
terious ” case of bad register was finally located 
as the result of an indolent feeder leaning hard 
against the feed-board some of the time, a slight 
looseness in the hinges carrying this front section 
allowing it to move, thus carrying the end guide a 
thirty-second of an inch or more out of position. 

The position of the end guide with reference 
to the gripper edge of the sheet must also be care- 
fully considered, especially on close register work. 


SHEET-BANDS. 


The careful setting of the sheet-bands, in 
front of the cylinder, is very essential, although 
too often neglected, it being perhaps assumed 
that once they are. set, no further attention will 
be required. Take especial pains that none of the 
bands are located so as to be touched by grippers 
or shoo-fly fingers, as considerable injury can be 
done to either in a short time by friction against 
the band. 

The best time to set the bands is after the 
usual tympan has been laid. Stop the press after 
the grippers have taken the sheet and just as 
they are opposite the lower band rod. Now set 
each band so it will lightly touch the sheet, hav- 
ing in mind that too tight a band may not only 
mark or streak the surface of the sheet, but also 
possibly draw it from under the gripper, while 
loose bands may allow a slight “bag” in the 
sheet, with resulting slur, wrinkle, or loss of 
register. 

As the result of grippers being set a little light 
on one end of the sheet and one single band being 
too tight on the same end, a sheet has been known 
to be drawn or “swung” out of register nearly 
an eighth of an inch on that end. Troublesome 
wrinkles are often caused by wrongly adjusted 
sheet-bands, and on the other hand their skilful 
manipulation will often take out a wrinkle which 
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may have its origin in the poor condition of the 
paper or improper make-ready of the form. 

Be especially careful that the bands at the end 
of the sheet do not come at the very edge of the 
paper, as in this position they are pretty sure to 
cause trouble. If the grippers be set so that one 
is on each end of the sheet, a band just inside 
each gripper is in the correct position. 

Another point — don’t adjust the sheet-bands 
while the press is running. You may think that 
you are too agile to be caught, but the inking 
rollers are very close and running very fast, and 
more than one pressman has found to his sorrow 
that very painful injuries may result from a 
moment’s thoughtlessness. No one wishes you to 
risk the loss of fingers or even an arm by taking 
such chances, and all the time you could save by 
not stopping the press for these adjustments, 
might be lost many times over in digging you out 
and taking you to the hospital. 


BRUSH ADJUSTMENT. 


On those presses which are provided with a 
“brush ” to smooth out the sheet, and hold it up 
close to the cylinder, equal pains must be taken 
that the brush is not set too tightly, nor in a posi- 
tion to curl or otherwise injure the edge of the 
sheet. This brush will be found of especial value 
in close register work, and the intelligent press- 
man will be quick to perceive and appreciate its 
advantages. : 

It can not be properly set. without taking out 
the form rollers, and there should be on the cylin- 
der a tympan equal in thickness to that used in 
regular printing. 

Run the press with a sheet in the grippers 
until they have nearly reached the printing line. 
Now open the grippers and pull the sheet back 
from them so it will be held by the friction of 
the brush alone. 

Then set the brush carefully up to the cylin- 
der, being sure that each end bears alike. 

The ideal condition for the brush is that in 
which the center bears just a little heavier against 
the cylinder than the ends, and to attain this it 
may be necessary to “shim” between the brush 
and the bar carrying it, at about the center. A 
few strips of paper, as may be necessary, can be 
readily and permanently attached with shellac 
varnish. With the brush correctly set, it oper- 
ates to drive out the air between the sheet and the 
cylinder, and to do this it must exercise a distinct 
wiping motion, easily noticed when pulling the 
sheet back as mentioned above. 


SHOO-FLIES AND STRIPPERS. 


On those presses where the delivery construc- 
tion uses shoo-fly fingers to give the forward edge 
of the sheet a lift as it passes out onto the deliv- 
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ery, the proper setting of these fingers or shoo- 
flies, as they are usually called, is of prime impor- 
tance. 

Some makes of presses allow of the entire 
removal of the rod carrying the shoo-flies during 
make-ready, while on other presses the shoo-flies 
can be tipped up out of the way while laying 
tympan, etc., and themselves return automatically 
to correct position when the press is moved ahead. 

In setting the shoo-flies, see that they have the 
full upward movement allowed by the cam, and 
that they lift the sheet at the correct time. Do 
not set the fingers too close to the grippers, for 
a wrinkling or marking of the sheet is sure to 
result. Also be especially careful not to set a shoo- 
fly directly under a guide tongue, for in backing 
up the press the shoo-fly might be caught by the 
end of the tongue, to the great damage of both. 

It is also well that the shoo-fly does not come 
directly against a sheet band, for this might cut 
or mark the sheet, and also wear away the shoo- 
fly itself. 

Certain makes of front-delivery presses have 
stripper fingers which strip or loosen the printed 
sheet from the cylinder after the shoo-flies have 
given it a preliminary lift, while others dispense 
with the shoo-fly entirely, the stripper fingers 
being so operated as to start under and lift the 
forward edge of the sheet. 

The pressman must use the best of judgment 
in setting these strippers, for more than one luck- 
less or incautious wight has seen his carefully 
built overlay stripped from the cylinder and torn 
into ribbons by too closely set stripper fingers. 
And as even serious injury to the press itself 
might also result, the need for great care will be 
readily appreciated. 


BACK DELIVERY. 


On most of the older styles of two-revolutions, 
and on drum-cylinder machines, the sheet is taken 
from the printing cylinder by the back delivery 
reel, and turned over, so that it slides face down 
onto the fly. On some classes of work this led 
to baneful markings and disfigurements of the 
printed sheet, hence the invention of the “ front 
delivery ” in its various styles. 

But as there are still many of these older 
machines in use, the pressman handling them 
must do his best to overcome the difficulties inci- 
dent to this style of delivery, and he will need 
nimble wits to meet the varying conditions. 

Of course the grippers on the reel must first 
be looked after to see that they open and close at 
the proper time and manner to hold the sheet 
firmly before the cylinder grippers drop it. Also 
see that they do not open against nor too close to 
the cylinder grippers, nor against the ends of the 
fly-fingers. On certain presses an adjustment is 








provided whereby the tips of the delivery grippers 
may be varied in their position as regards the edge 
of the printing cylinder, and of course the press- 
man must use care lest his tympans be torn off by 
trying to set the delivery grippers too close. 

The difficulties incident to the marking of the 
sheet by the fly can be overcome in various ways. 
Sometimes there will be vacant white margins in 
which fingers may be set, with possible strings or 
wires from fly-finger to fly-finger to assist in car- 
rying the sheet. 

Another plan often resorted to is to attach 
thin brass or tin star-shaped wheels to the sides 
of the fly-fingers, or set them in slots sawed in the 
center of the fingers. These can be about one inch 
in diameter, and if they revolve freely on their 
centers, the sharp points will mark very little, 
even on cut forms. 

On smaller machines, strips of coarse sand- 
paper glued to the faces of the fly-fingers, and 
renewed as necessary, will be found very effective. 
As this rough face may prove annoying when 
handling thin stock, it will be found a great con- 
venience to have an entirely complete extra fly, 
with its fingers covered with sandpaper, to be 
substituted for the regular fly with its smooth 
sticks, when necessary. j 

The arrangement or spacing of the fly-fingers 
on either front or rear delivery presses must be 
determined largely by the size and thickness of 
the sheet to be handled, and on presses running 
at any considerable speed, some experimentation 
may be necessary. 

Ori most front-delivery machines, no special 
adjustments are required for varying sheets 
beyond arranging the.wings on the delivery board 
or jogger, and setting the cam to start the delivery 
movement at the correct moment. 

Most presses built to-day have front deliveries 


for handling the sheet either side up, and readily 


changed from one to the other, according to the 
grade of stock being handled, etc. It will easily 
be noted that on cheap, coarse work, where the 
sheet is to be backed on its own or another form, 
the fly, delivering face down, will obviate the 
labor of turning all the sheets over. But on fine 
work, the right-side-up delivery not only facili- 
tates quick and easy inspection, but deposits the 
sheet more gently on the board, thus having less 
tendency toward offset. 


SETTING THE ROLLERS. 


With all the moving parts of the press prop- 
erly adjusted, we are now in readiness to “ ink 
up,” preparatory to putting on a form, and here, 
as elsewhere, the preliminary work is important. 

It is to be presumed that we have available a 
set of good rollers in proper condition, not too 
recently cast, nor too old and hard for use. Later 
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in this work the care of rollers will have the 
attention the subject deserves. — 

First be certain that the ink-plate sets level 
and type-high from the bed line, if the distribu- 
tion be of this style. Many instances have shown 
that through accident or otherwise the face of 
the ink-plate may be sprung or in some other 
manner be out of correct position and of course 
the proper ink distribution would be greatly 
affected thereby. 

Also see that all metal distributors are round 
and straight. This latter point is of vital impor- 
tance, for these heavy rollers are often sprung by 
a fall or other careless. handling. Have them 
taken to a machine shop if necessary, tested in 
lathe centers and trued up as may be needed. 

Much has been written and said about the 
proper “set” of inking rollers, but after all it 
may be summed up in this general conclusion — 
set all rollers so they will touch gently the sur- 
faces with which they are in contact. 

Doubtless any pressman can easily set his 
“dress ” of rollers on this plan, provided the sock- 
ets or journals are not worn too seriously; and 
did rollers never shrink nor show the effects of 
the weather, few roller troubles would develop. 
But as shrinkage is an inherent quality of roller 
composition, the pressman must watch his rollers, 
resetting them from time to time as necessary. 

So too, must the rollers have watchful care 
when the hot, humid days of early summer come 
on, for the relatively soft “ winter ” composition 
is very sensitive to such conditions, as many a 
pressman has learned by bitter experience. 

Many presses of more recent design use one 
size and length of roller throughout the machine, 
and here the good judgment of the pressman must 
dictate which roller is by its condition. best 
adapted to a certain position in the press. The 
opinions of even expert pressmen vary widely as 
to what constitutes a good form roller for high- 
class work, and doubtless the climatic conditions, 
the grade and “ body” of ink used, the speed of 
operation and other factors, must to some extent 
determine this point. Here, as elsewhere, the 
observant pressman will become more and more 
valuable as his experience broadens and his 
powers of observation are quickened. 

The form rollers should first be set for height 
with a type-high gage or a large metal letter, so 
that they bear gently on its surface, and then set 
up to the metal distributor, just sufficiently tight 
to touch throughout their length. Be particularly 
careful that one end is not set tighter than the 
other, or in other words, that the form roller is 
not out of line with the distributor. 

Angle rollers, “ riders ” and duct rollers must 
all have similar careful adjustment, the duct or 
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fountain feed roller needing especial care on 
account of its relatively greater movement. 
Having the rollers all properly set, it is an 
excellent plan before putting on a form which will 
take considerable time to make ready to remove 
about half the rollers, inking up lightly the 
remaining ones. This affords additional rolling 
capacity after the make-ready is completed, and 
lessens the work of washing up,in the interim. 
And the less washing a roller has, the better. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SYMBOLISM OF CHINESE PORCELAINS. 


In viewing such an exhibit as the Morgan collection of 
Chinese porcelains at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the pleasure of visitors is found to be much enhanced by 
a little insight into the mysteries of meaning in the 
strange symbols, characters, personages, birds, beasts, etc., 
which adorn these as they adorn all species of Chinese art 
objects. 

How many casual visitors know, says the “ Museum 
Bulletin,” that a rectangular Chinese vase is feminine, 
representing the yin, inert, dark, and earthly traits in 
nature, while an oval vase is masculine, representing the 
yang, or active, light, and heavenly elements; a combina- 
tion of the two representing the creative or ultimate 
principle? 

A group of seemingly miscellaneous art-objects depicted 
perhaps upon a brush-tray are probably the po-ku, or 
“hundred antiques,” emblematic of culture, and implying 
a delicate compliment to the recipient of the tray. 

Birds and animals occur with frequéncy on Chinese 
porcelains, and if one will observe closely it is a some- 
what select menagerie, in which certain types are empha- 
sized by repetition. For instance, the dragon is so famil- 
iar as to be no longer remarked, and yet his significance 
is perhaps not fully understood by all. There are, in fact, 
three kinds of dragons — the lung of the sky, the li of the 
sea, and the kiau of the marshes. The lung is the favorite 
kind, however, and may be known when met by his having 
“the head of a camel, the horns of a deer, the eyes of a 
rabbit, ears of a cow, neck of a snake, belly of a frog, scales 
of a carp, claws of a hawk, and palm of a tiger.” His 
special office is to guard and support the mansions of the 
gods, and he is naturally the peculiar symbol of the 
emperor. The four seasons have each its special flower — 
the tree-peony for spring, the lotus for summer, the chrys- 
anthemum for autumn, and the prunus, or plum-tree for 
winter.— Harper’s Weekly. 





THE OLDEST PAPER SUCCUMBS. 


The oldest paper in the world (but just how many 
centuries can not be stated)—the Pekin Gazette — has 
just ended its long existence. Still, it was no great paper, 
as newspapers are estimated, having no editorials and 
little that could be called news. What it did mostly — and 
it was very small, with but few pages — was to announce 
things official. A somewhat different paper, it is said, is 
to take its place, which will not only do this last duty, but 
which will have more modern features than the old Gov- 
ernment organ thought it proper or dignified to maintain. 
— Printers’ Ink. 





WASTE not — and a good many folks would go starv- 
ing.— Process Work. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF 
ENGRAVINGS. 


NO. XXIII.— BY N. 8. AMSTUTZ.* 


(6) WOOD ENGRAVING. 

"JEFORE proceeding to the considera- 
} tion of the details which appertain 
to the methods of calculating the 
changes of tool angles into cutting 
angles by modification of machine 
angles, it is desirable to refer to the 
= * variations of physical character- 
istics that are found in wood engravings and half- 
tones of approximately the same tone values. 


WOOD ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE COMPARISONS. 
Fig. 138 shows a pencil sketch by the author, 








reproduced same size by means of a 150-line half- . 
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shown by f, the high lights by H, middle-tones by 
M, and the shadows by S. Extremes of shadow 
grooves are represented by g; the bottom of a 
normal groove by b, and the bottom of a middle- 
tone groove by c. Fig. 139 shows a supposititious 
half-tone made by means of a 150-line screen, 
reproduction of a pencil sketch, by the author, 
which has been drawn to represent about the 
same tonalities as are depicted in Fig. 138. In 
this figure H' represents the high lights wherein 
the dots are “topped” by overetching; the dis- 
tance they drop below the normal printing plane 
being indicated by a?; H* represents high-light 
dots reduced to the round form in the acid bath, 
and H* the square form which usually precedes 
the round in many cases, and H? represents this 
latter tonal region; M?' represents the middle- 
tones and S* the smallest white dots of the shad- 











Fie. 138.— Showing a 150-line half-tone, reproduction at same size, from a pencil sketch by the Author with an 





ordinary No. 2 office pencil, of a magnified view of a wood engraving, having about the same tonal value as Fig. 139, 


tone, of the V grooves and “ pyramidal” ridges 
of a wood engraving drawn on a magnified scale. 
The illustration shows the lines (ridges) placed 
at uniform distances apart in a straight direc- 
tion — parallel to each other and without cross- 
cutting. The effect of overcutting is also shown 
by comparison. The normal depth is indicated by 
D; the extra depth of cutting by a’, and the bot- 
tom of such a groove by e; the lowered ridge due 
to overcutting by a, and the top of the ridge by d; 
the cutting angle by A, and the pitch or distance 
between ridges (lines) by P. Line centers are 





*Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London ; 
Principal of the Inland Printer Research Department, Chicago, and Asso- 
ciate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 





on opposite page. Half-tone by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company. 





ows, and S' the dead blacks, while f! shows the 
line centers, which in the main conform to the 
pitch P and lines f of the wood engraving; they 
also define the pitch P'. 


HIGH-LIGHT FEATURES COMPARED. 


There is a fundamental difference between the 
high-light characteristics of a wood engraving 
and a half-tone, as an inspection of Figs. 138 and 
139 will show, when the overcutting and “ top- 
ping ” features are considered. In the case of the 
overcutting all power of interpretation is at an 
end the moment a ridge (line) has come to a sharp 
point on the printing plane, but beyond this no 
loss of printing depth will ensue because the bot- 
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tom of the two adjacent grooves which border a 
ridge are also formed below the normal depth. 

If these grooves were extended many times 
the normal depth there would still remain the 
sharply formed ridge, d, lying between them with- 
out any darkening effect whatever. In fact, if 
anything, the result would be the production of a 
pure white, but in the case of the half-tone as 
soon as the limit of mechanical stability has been 
reached “ topping ” is about to commence, and as 
soon as this action is under way the sharp print- 
ing plane outlines of the sharply outlined dots dis- 
appear and the rounded effect shown in Fig. 139 
is produced. The results which are formed by 
smudgy dots in printing will in all cases increase 
the tonality in the direction of the blacks. As 
soon as this stage is reached all hope of saving 
or of restoring the dot to its pristine value is gone, 
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IMITATION WOOD ENGRAVING EFFECTS. 

As an indication of the fundamental values 
which the art of xylography possesses it is but 
necessary to point out the exemplification of the 
old adage that “imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery.” This is found in hand-tooled half-tones of 
all kinds, from the forming of pure whites to modi- 


‘fied textural tonalities in the body of the engra- 


ving. Likewise the introduction of special curved 
line screens for use in portraiture is an indication 
of the prevalent desire to secure a so-called 
“ wood-engraving ” effect. There has recently 
been brought out a wavy line screen by Mr. Dar- 
gaval, of the firm of John Swain & Son, Lid., 
London, for which the claim is made that it gives 
that wood-engraving effect, and is very good on 
portraits, as it follows the molding of the face. 
The “ Penrose Process Year Book,” 1907-1908, 
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Fic. 139.— Showing a 150-line half-tone, reproduction at same size, from a pencil sketch with an ordinary No. 2 
office pencil by the Author, of a supposititious magnified view of a half-tone plate having about the same tonalities as Fig. 
1388, on opposite page. Half-tone by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company. 


without recourse. The most careful rolling up and 
reétching can not sharpen the outlines, once the 
rounding effect is present. Thus it is seen that 
superiority in wearing qualities is an inherent 
characteristic of wood engravings, and the print- 
ing values are likewise seen to be maintained at a 
higher standard than is possible in the half-tone. 
In these days of expensive photo-retouching for 
half-toning and the simplification of wood engra- 
vers’ ruling-machine procedure, with the possibil- 
ity of automatic or semi-automatic systems using 
the wood-engraving form of V grooves, a new lease 
of life may now be looked for this craft which has 
recovered from so many rebuffs of the past, 
always rising to renewed life. 


shows a specimen made by this new form of 
screen, and a description of the process is also 
given. All of these “straws” show the trend in 
present day developments as related to process- 
work. If the speed of production in the wood 
engraving could be raised and the control of the 
graver depth made entirely automatic, then there 
would begin the dawn of a really new era in the 
illustrated arts generally because of the greater 
durability of the “ pyramidal” form of dot, and 
the increased printing quality which is inherently 
present in V-shaped grooves. 

It is not stretching a point to prophesy the 
rehabilitation of mechanical engraving in direc- 
tions not now occupied by wood engravings. 
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OVERCUTTING. 

In order to give a practical illustration of the 
effect of overcutting in the case of true V grooves 
Fig. 140 is shown. This figure shows a certain 
degree of “ chalkiness”’ in the high lights due to 
the fact that the tops of the ridges, while still rela- 
tively sharp are yet below the normal printing 


plane, and while these tops vary in elevation or 


the distance they are below the normal printing 
plane according to the tonality that existed in the 
original photograph, at this portion of the high 
lights they are all of one width — sharply ridged 





Fig. 140.— Showing an experimental overcut high-light effect known as 
** chalkiness,”? at 180 lines per inch, automatically engraved direct from 
carbon relief photo, in vertical parallel lines, by the Author. 


— and in consequence are unable to produce any 
effect on the printed page other than a single line, 
which has no variation in width whatever. Due 
to this phenomenon the reproduction would be 
said to have lost “color” in the high lights 
because there is no longer any gradation left 
therein. These lines examined under the micro- 
scope show a broken effect, which is partially due 
to the lack of sharpness of the V-shaped engra- 
ving tool used in producing them. 


ENGRAVING DEFICIENCIES AN INJUSTICE TO PRESS- 
MEN. 

Remarks anent the automatic overlay feature 
that comes into play on overcut mechanically pro- 
duced engravings or overetched chemically pro- 
duced half-tones are apropos, for they, to a cer- 
tain degree, account with good presswork for an 
increase of white opposite such areas, but in the 
case of the “ topped ” half-tone, if a similar result 
is secured at all it is indicative that the very high- 
est skill was used by the pressman. 

At this point it is specially pertinent to call 
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attention to the fact that the pressman, however 
skilled and however willing he may be, yet finds 
himself day by day confronted with problems that 
no more belong to him than does the seience of 
astronomy relate to the development of special 
breeds of chickens. This is an injustice that 
should not exist. The fundamental principle 
should be for each phase of the graphic arts busi- 
ness to carry its own responsibilities, and to be so 
coérdinated with the preceding and the following 
interrelated steps that there can be no chance for 
the growth of carping criticism, and the laying of 
blame upon the shoulders other than those to 
which it belongs. 

The pressmen do not require this championing 
of their cause for the reason that they demon- 
strate by the expert handling of all sorts of diffi- 
cult problems as they arise in the routine of their 
work a skill, which, when one considers and 
understands the delicacy of the physical relations 
between variable pressure and effect from the 
form to the impression sheet, stands for all time 
to the credit of the most painstaking effort. 

It is such an easily acquired predilection on 
the part of human nature to “ lay the blame on the 
other fellow” that it is not to be wondered at when 
one finds the conscientious pressman wrestling 
with a problem of getting a curved base electro- 
type to a type-high dimension without excess pres- 
sure in the center, or a cut with rounded base to 
not rock in the form and cause general mischief, 
to try to eliminate “‘ hard edges ” that should have 
been left off from the engraving entirely, or to try 
to make the white dots of the shadows, which 
should have been burnished on the half-tone to 
show less gray in the impression, and to eliminate 
the spreading and smudging action of “ topped” 
high-light dots that should not have been brought 
to this stage in the process of etching. 

It is, of course, obvious that not every press- 
man will rise to the occasion of intelligently doing 
his best, but the entire craft should not be com- 
pelled to bear the odium of the few any more than 
in any other trade or profession. 


REMARKABLE SENSITIVENESS OF CYLINDER 
PRESSES. 


These remarks are called forth by the recent 
experiments of the author in determining the 
remarkable subtlety of pressure control on a cylin- 
der press wherein the simple variation in thick- 
ness of a celluloid sheet placed externally of the 
last draw-sheet on the cylinder with the hardest 
kind of underpacking, modified the impression 
effect from a plain “solid black” unengraved 
block set in the form. The variation in thickness 
of the film was but .0035 inch. Yet this was 
enough to show on the impression a fair degree of 
high-light effect with a range of middle-tones com- 
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parable and harmonizing therewith. This deli- 
cate response of the press to such a minute varia- 
tion in effective cylinder radius was entirely lost if 
the variable relief celluloid was covered with two 
or three sheets of folio paper, due to the elasticity 
of the sheets themselves absorbing the variation 
in pressure, or, per contra, the effect was also nul- 
lified when the underpacking was softened. All of 
which goes to show that it is not only the engraver 
who has small dimensions to deal with, neither 
should the pressman be relegated, as has been the 
wont in certain quarters, to the pale of an unre- 
sponsive aggregation of “ adamantine tissue.” 


DRAWINGS VS. PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 


The reason photo-micrographs have not been 
used instead of the reproductions from drawings 
illustrated in Figs. 1388, 139, 141 and 142 is that 











Fie, 141.— Showing “ cross-cutting ’’ high-light effect produced on 
“ single-line ’”? engraving shown in Fig. 138, reproduced from a pen drawing 
5% inches wide. 
the perspective relation of the various planes is 
such that not all of them could be in focus at the 
same time, hence the impossibility of producing 
such views with the microscope without the use 
of special masking arrangements, etc., which are 
very complex, and even if used the résults would 
not be as clear and as representative of the actual 
conditions as are the views shown. It is a doubt- 
ful expedient, this extemporizing of microscopic 
attachments, when the goal reached does not bear 
a commensurate value to the time involved in its 
production in comparison to a simpler method. 


CROSS-CUTTING AND CROSS-LINING. 


Fig. 141 shows a zinc-etching perspective of a 
pen-and-ink drawing, by the author, reduced from 
534, inches wide, which illustrates a supposititious 
enlargement of an effect which is technically 
called “ cross-grooving ”’ or “ cross-cutting.” Fig. 
142 similarly made and reduced shows “ cross- 
lining,” in which the depressions or cut-out por- 
tions of the upper surface of the wood block are 
arbitrarily depicted, the object being to show the 
relief surfaces forming lines (ridges) at right 
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angles to each other—nhence the term, cross- 
lining. 

Dotted lines f show line centers and P the line 
pitch. Similar letters on Figs. 139 and 141 refer 
to the same parts. A little practice with a graver 
that is held at about forty-five degrees to the hori- 
zontal will soon work wonders in the acquisition 
of this technic. It should, however, be noted that 
the cross-section of a graver, which when held at 
the angle mentioned must be such as will produce 
an angular incision, whose sides are ninety 
degrees apart¢is of the greatest possible assist- 
ance, as then the cutting need only be done at 
opposite corners of a “ white” square. To gain 
time all the squares are incised from the same 
direction of corner and then the block is turned 
about, and the opposite corner is similarly treated, 
when the chip will come away without any diffi- 
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Fig. 142.— Showing reproduction of a pen-and-ink drawing of a sup- 
posititious engraving of “ cross-lining ” effects. Original drawing 5% inches 
wide. 


culty whatever, leaving a clean-cut, square-formed 
depression. 

- This style of execution can be easily acquired 
with a little practice, and its presence on a cut will 
add to its value, even if from a standpoint of 
variety only. Should the depressions be desired 
of lozenge or diamond shape, then a graver of the 
proper cross-section must be used. 

It is, of course, self-evident that the illustra- 
tions shown this month apply principally to the 
mechanical phases of wood engraving; this is 
obvious from the geometric disposition of the 
printing ridges. The “ cross-lining ” effect shown 
in Fig. 142 may, in substance, be produced by the 
hand-graver in curved lines irregularly spaced, 
and the same treatment may be applied to the 
“ cross-cutting ” style shown in Fig. 141. The 
idea is to bring the art back into working relation 
with present-day demands rather than expatiate 
on the relative importance of “ drawing with the 
graver”’ as one might with a pen and white ink 
on a black. ground, producing distinctively char- 
acteristic lines that in themselves carry character 
and individuality by reason of their variation in 
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distance from each other — absence of parallel- 
ism; their curvature; their direction and their 
strength or width. 

GRADED LINES. 


The tapering off of the ends of the grooves 
shown in Fig. 138 is representative of the form 
produced by the hand-graver, for it is obvious that 
the ruling machine will not admit of this gradual 
widening of the grooves in such short distances as 
shown, unless the operator becomes exceedingly 
skillful and always raises the tool to a given mark 
on the depth-adjusting screw and then rapidly 
lowers it to another mark, as the tool carriage is 
moved along to form the groove. Every ruling 
machine should have an adjustable graver limit 
stop that automatically defines the height the tool 
can be raised — just to clear the wood —and the 
maximum depth it can be set to. With such stops 
attached to a machine there would be a large sav- 
ing of time effected and a positiveness of execu- 
tion secured that at present is not procurable in 
certain classes of work. 

LINTON’S DAY, LINE AND TONAL VALUES. 


The distinctive type of artist-engraver of Lin- 
ton’s day, when machine subjects were reserved 
for “ hacks,” would relegate all mechanical meth- 
ods and procedures to the pale of oblivion, relying 
almost wholly on the relative coarseness of lines, 
etc., for textural effects. This dictum for certain 
classes of subjects is par excellence the best 
method of treatment, but it is folly to decry all 
other styles and promiscuously subject everything 
which emanates from without the fold to unlim- 
ited censure. - Unquestionably the engravings 
from the burins of American artists such as 
Anderson, Adams, Jonnard, Annin, Kruell, Cole, 
Davis, Linton, Juengling, etc., do show a virility 
and distinctiveness of character that is most 
pleasing to behold, yet fundamentally — but here 
is the crux — it is well known that photographic 
representations of subjects do not show arbitrary 
line media for interpretation at all, except where 
the inherent detail is itself composed of lines. On 
the other hand, even the wash drawing on the 
wood block does not consist of lines, though the 
drawings of early days did, hence what is the 
merit of the superficial contention that each line 
of the engraving must represent some specific 
characteristics of the subject? ; 

From previous reference to the advent of the 
geometrically formed Levy screen, producing 
equidistant parallel arranged dots only varying in 
size, it is. seen that the existence of the individual 
line except for special purposes is not any longer 
necessary because all the possible tonal gradations 
ranging from pure white to dead black with an 
infinite variety of detail can be rendered by regu- 
larly disposed lines; this is self-evident, from the 





fact that not one person in ten (outside of profes- 
sionals) when examining half-tone prints can note 
the existence of dots at all. To their eyes the 
gradations pass so unobtrusively from one stage 
to another that the effect is the same as though the 
reproduction was a continuous tone rendition 


. instead of one broken into arbitrary dots of vari- 


ous shapes and sizes. 
PRE HALF-TONE CREEDS. 


At the time Linton published his “ History of 
Wood Engraving in America” in 1882, the half- 
tone process developments of to-day were un- 
known. Hence it is not strange that he should 
have looked at the subject of tonalities from one 
view-point only, that of line form, rather than the 
fundamental basis of percentage of white or black 
within a given area. So long as the individual 
line was the interpreting medium, no other possi- 
bilities were known and what is not known a priori 
can not be understood. 

Much energy has been misapplied in attempt- 
ing to dogmatize about these questions. The 
renaissance of the wood engraving art can only 
be brought about by a calm presentation of the 
fundamental scientific facts which relate to the 
practical working of the method, by the unbiased 
investigation of unprejudiced personalities, the 
elimination of a think-so basis and its substitu- 
tion by a know procedure. In the revival of any 
decadent art it is vital to follow the line of least 
resistance, and acting on this principle it is found 
that the production of mechanical subjects on 
wood offers this vantage ground, for reason of the 
better wearing and printing qualities found in an 
engraving that comprises V-shaped grooves and 
“ pyramidal” shaped printing ridges in its phy- 


sical make-up. 
(To be continued.) 





WHO WRJTES THE LETTERS THAT CONSUME 
PAPER. 


The letters which are written annually in all parts of 
the world are as numerous as stones on the seashore, and 
one would have thought as uncountable. A contributor to 
a French contemporary, however, has managed to arrive 
at the average number. of communications sent through the 
post in a year by each inhabitant in various countries of 
Europe, as well as America and New Zealand. 

According to this calculation, each person in the United 
Kingdom writes no fewer than seventy-eight letters in the 
year, a fact that ought to please the postoffice authorities 
generally, as also papermakers. But it is not so easy to 
understand that the people of New Zealand write more let- 
ters than those of Germany. New Zealanders, we are told, 
write sixty-six letters each, every year, and the Germans 
fifty-five. 

Again, Denmark is ahead of Austria, the number given 
for the former being forty-one and for the latter thirty- 
eight. France, too, with twenty-six for each inhabitant, 
comes after both Belgium (29) and Holland (31). The 
people of Sweden write twenty-six letters, and those of 
Norway twenty during the year.— Paper Dealer. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING. 
NO. X.— BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In music it is an established fact that certain notes used in combina- 
tion produce harmonious sounds. The moment that more than one note is 
struck, there is danger of discord, and when ten notes resound to the touch 
of the player, they must be the right notes, or the sounds jar upon the sensi- 
bilities. In the use of color the same law of exactness applies.— The Phi- 
losophy of Color. 


IAVING fixed in our minds the pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary colors, 
together with a knowledge of how 
they are formed, we come to a con- 

i sideration of their use one with the 
other. Which colors may be used 
together with pleasing results? Har- 

mony of colors as applied to the printed page may 
usually be divided into three groups, as follows: 

Complementary harmony, or harmony of con- 
trast. 

Harmony of a shade and a tint of a color. 

Harmony of black with other colors. 

Taking them up in the order above named, we 
will first consider complementary harmony. As 
before stated, white light is a combination of all 
the colors. In order to have a complementary 
harmony we must use two colors which, when 
mixed, will give the equivalent of white light. In 
other words, the complement of a color is that 
other color which when mixed with it will give 
the sensation of complete white light. We can 
not take this literally in connection with printing- 
ink, however, for, as before stated, we are dealing 
with opaque substance and reflected light. Theo- 
retically, complementary colors when mixed will 
produce white, but in printing-ink the mixture of 
complementary colors gives a neutral gray, pos- 
sessing no trace of either of the colors used in the 
mixing. Now, if red, yellow and blue combined 
form white light it follows that if we wish to 
form white light with, for instance, blue and one 
other color, the other color must contain the red 
and the yellow. The mixing of the red and the 
yellow gives us orange — the complement of blue. 
Again, the complement of a secondary color is 
that primary color not included in its make-up. 
Thus red is the complement of green, blue is the 
complement of orange, and yellow is the comple- 
ment of violet. That these colors, which are as 
far removed from each other as possible, will har- 
monize, seems strange at first, but a simple 
experiment will show the reason for this. Take 
a piece of white paper and place on it a spot of ink 
or paint or a piece of colored paper. Look stead- 
ily at it for thirty or forty seconds and then, keep- 
ing the eyes fixed on the same spot, suddenly 
cover it with a piece af plain white paper. Ina 
few seconds the image will appear plainly on the 
white paper, but in the complement of the color 
which was used. For instance, if a spot of red 
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ink is used, the white paper will appear to show 
the same spot, but in green instead of red. Look 
at the flame of a gas jet steadily for thirty or 
forty seconds, then turn out the light, keeping 
the eyes fixed on the same spot, and the flame will 
reappear, but in the complement of the yellow- 
orange of the original flame. The optic nerve, 
becoming satiated with the one color, reacts, when 
that color is removed, to the exact opposite of that 
color. It may be likened to a pendulum which, 
drawn up on one side and released, does not 
return to a normal position at the bottom and 
remain there, but reacts to practically the same 
height on the reverse side. The nerves which are 
tired by the one color are unaffected by its oppo- 
site, and vice versa, and thus a normal condition 
is preserved. 

A simple and convenient aid to the study of 
color harmony will be found in the color-wheel 


Fig. 23.— Diagram of color wheel for determining complementary har- 
monies, harmonies of shades and tints, and harmonies of black with colors. 


reproduced in Fig. 23. This is nothing more 
nor less than the spectrum, shown in Fig. 19, 
arranged in the form of a circle instead of a 
straight line, with the addition of extra hues 
caused by mixing the spectrum colors. At the 
expense of a few cents and a little time the printer 
can make one of these wheels and keep it as a 
reference. It readily shows the complementary 
harmonies, the harmonies of shades and tints and 
the harmonies of black with other colors, as will 
be later explained. By keeping in mind the sim- 
ple instructions here given for the use of this 
wheel the printer need never be at a loss for har- 
monious color combinations. The original of the 
wheel here reproduced is fourteen inches in 
diameter, with the diagram drawn on white card- 
board and the little spacés filled with colored 
papers. These colored papers may be procured 
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from the Prang Educational Company, Chicago, 
New York and Boston, and are known as Prang’s 
standard colored papers. A single pad, which 
will make several wheels, may be had for 10 
cents. The papers are colored with approxi- 
mately the true spectrum colors. The twenty- 
four colors necessary to complete the wheel are 
given, together with two shades and two tints of 
each color. They are pasted on the wheel as 
shown in the diagram — taking red for example 
—darker red in the outer circle, dark red in the 
next, red in the next, light red in the next, and 
lighter red in the circle nearest the center of the 
wheel. This gives a gradual gradation of each 
color from a deep shade to a light tint — five in 
all. The colors themselves are designated by let- 
ters, the explanation of which is as follows: 


Y — Yellow. V — Violet. 

YYG — Yellow-yellow-green. VRV — Violet-red-violet. 
YG — Yellow-green. RV — Red violet. 

GYG — Green-yellow-green: RRV — Red-red-violet. 

G — Green. R — Red. 

GBG — Green-blue-green. RRO — Red-red-orange. 

BG — Blue-green. RO — Red-orange. 

BBG — Blue-blue-green. ORO — Orange-red-orange. 
B— Blue. O — Orange. 

BBV — Blue-blue-violet. OYO—Orange-yellow-orange. 
BV — Blue-violet. YO — Yellow-orange. 

VBV — Violet-blue-violet. YYO—Yellow-yellow-orange. 
A glance at the diagram will show the simplicity 
of this arrangement. For example, B stands for 
blue and G for green. A mixture of blue and 
green gives blue-green (BG)—placed half way 
between blue and green. This blue-green mixed 
with green gives us still another step — green- 
blue-green (GBG)—a_ blue-green nearer the 
green than blue, while the blue-green mixed with 
blue gives us a blue-blue-green (BBG), a blue- 
green nearer the blue than the green. The same 
is true of the other colors. There may be still 
further subdivision, as far as the eye could dis- 
tinguish, but for ordinary use the 120 colors, 
shades and tints will be found ample. 

A summing up of the foregoing gives us the 
following points: 

That complementary harmony is gained by 
the use of any two colors which, when combined, 
produce white light; that is, when the two sensa- 
tions unite they affect the eye the same as white 
light. 

That while theoretically all the colors com- 
bined will give white, in the use of printing-ink 
and other pigments we find that all colors mixed 
will give a neutral gray, varying in tone accord- 
ing to the strength and purity of the pigments 
used. 

That each secondary color is complementary 
to the primary color not included in its make-up. 

- That if we look steadily for thirty or forty 
seconds at a spot of color on a piece of white 
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paper and then cover it with another piece of 
white paper, the spot will appear on the blank 
paper, but in the complement of the first color; 
that is, if a red spot is used, the same spot will 
appear on the blank paper, but it will be green 
instead of red. 





**MARK TWAIN’? A POOR TYPO. 


No matter what else Mark Twain succeeded in achiev- 
ing, he could not set type, says Anthony Kennedy, a 
seventy-one-year-old St. Louis Post-Dispatch “ newsboy.” 
Kennedy cherishes as the proudest memory of his life the 
fact that the celebrated humorist and himself were com- 
positors together on the old St. Louis Democrat for sev- 
eral months in the spring of 1853. 

“We were sticking type then at 30 cents a thousand 
ems,” said Kennedy, “ and while the rest of us were draw- 
ing our $12 a week, it was all Sam Clemens could do to 
make $8 or $9. He always had so many errors marked in 
his proofs that it took most of his time correcting them. 
He could not have set up an advertisement in acceptable 
form to save his life. Naturally, he did not stay in the 
printing business very long, because he would have starved 
at it. One day he washed his hands of printers’ ink and 
went down to the river, where he got a job as roustabout. 
He must have found his element there, for two years later, 
when I met him for the last time on Chestnut street, he 
told me he had climbed up to pilot in that short time.” 

He had to own that Sam Clemens, as he knew him, 
was a very commonplace young man, not even known 
among his fellow printers as a youth of more than average 
intelligence. 

“The most remarkable thing I remember about 
Clemens,” said Kennedy, “is the fact that he was not ‘ one 
of the boys.’ Then, more than now, it was the proud pre- 
rogative of printers to be able to drink more red whisky 
than men of any other trade. But Clemens, so far as I 
can remember, never took a drink. . 

“He was a silent chap, who attended to his own busi- 
ness and didn’t mingle with the wild fellows who worked 
with him. . He spoke with a delightful drawl, and some- 
times unbent sufficiently to tell a funny story, which he 
did well enough. 

“He was a tall, gawky chap, just from the wilds of 
Hannibal, Missouri. His clothes were several sizes too 
small for him and gave him the appearance of a scare- 
crow. It’s been the puzzle of my life to explain how he 
happened to amount to anything. If he was reading or 
writing at the time I knew him none of us were acquainted 
with the fact.” 

In 1888 Kennedy was a compositor on the New York 
World, and was nominated by his local as a delegate to the 
annual convention of the International Typographical 
Union. He wrote of his success to Mark Twain, then 
known from ocean to ocean, and requested an endorsement, 
but worded his communication so unskillfully that the 
humorist supposed Kennedy had taken a position in opposi- 
tion to his union. The reply has Mark Twain written all 
over it. 

“Friend Tony,” it begins, “I applaud the serenity of 
your effort to get me in trouble with No. 6. Now you get 
some other firebrand to tie to your tail when you go 
through the Philistines’ corn; this one’s busy. I am 
thirty-seven years older and seven hundred years wiser 
than when we wrought together, good, your worship. 
Yours, Mark.” 





PEOPLE who look over the affairs of others are very apt 
to overlook their own.— Process Work. 























Copied in reduction from the art portfolios published by Gerlach & Wiedling, Vienna, Austria. 
The originals are in colors. 
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HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS IN THE PRACTICE OF 
MACHINE PHOTOGRAVURE.* 


BY GEORGE S. BARLOW. 


ITH the invention of machine photo- 

} gravure we have a revelation in the 

| art of printing which bears the same 

| relation to plate-printing that the 

| steam press does to the hand press, 

fal and which gives perfection in photo- 

gravure, combined with the advan- 

cheaper letterpress, or typographic 

printing, so that the production of photogravure 

in large quantities is no longer slow and expen- 
sive. 

Since first the Rembrandt Intaglio Company, 
of London, England, about twelve years ago, put 
upon the market its famous photogravure prints 
there have been numerous attempts made to imi- 
tate them, with more or less success, both in this 
country and abroad. It may therefore be well to 
mention that this process, which in England is 
still regarded a “secret process,” could hardly 
claim “ patent rights,’’ although there are on file 
in the records of the Patent Office several proc- 
esses that might produce very much the same 
results. In fact this new process has so many 
varieties, that any capable man in this line would 
find it easy to slightly modify the operations, and 
thereby lay claim to a new process. 

In the perfection of this new method of intag- 
lio printing, it is made possible to reproduce art 
subjects and fine illustrations to compete in price 
with typographic half-tone. Being well adapted 
for producing mezzotint effects and linework, it 
is also unequaled for fine printing on fabrics; and 
for the manufacturing of fancy papers, made in 
imitation of plaid and cloth designs, leather, wood 
and marble, with perfect photographic effect, true 
to original, at less than one-half the present cost 
of production. The possibilities of rapid photo- 
gravure are so tempting that it seems strange 
indeed why this most artistic and beautiful of all 
photo-mechanical processes has not met with more 
rapid success. 

It is my aim here to briefly give ideas, based 
upon personal experience of several years’ prac- 
tice with machine photogravure, that may be of 
interest, if not a help, to those who at present are 
experimenting in this direction; and to others 
who may wish to take up this work in the future. 

The following example will give some idea of 
the commercial value of this new printing process, 
which, in the hands of a practical man, might 
reasonably be accomplished. In a few hours the 
writer has engraved a copper roller 30 by 18 
inches, with six designs, magazine size, which 
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when adjusted in a rotary press making two thou- 
sand impressions per hour, would yield about one 
hundred thousand photogravure prints per day 
(this is more than one hundred times quicker 
than plate-printing); these selling at the low 
price of $4.00 per thousand would represent quite 
a handsome daily profit. The printing, which is 
done from engraved copper rollers, preferably 
from the web, on almost any kind of paper, means 
a great saving on the paper stock. 

The cost of making the engravings is another 
item of economy which, compared with half-tone, 
presents the following important advantages: 
The use of the original negative, or positive trans- 
parency, without half-tone, transfer, or reversal 
of the image, no tooling or handwork on the plate 
required, no blocking of cuts, no make-ready — 
and the labor of washing up as in half-tone is 
here dispensed with. The engraved copper rolls 
or plates, as soon as etched and cleaned, are ready 
at once for printing. 

The cost to install a plant for doing this work 
—one machine—everything new, need not 
exceed $2,000. One of my first experiments with 
this process was made on an old, incomplete cal- 
ico machine taken from the scrap-heap, and with 
it made salable prints. There are other styles of 
rotary presses which could be made suitable for 
this kind of printing, and I have good reason to 
believe that a machine will soon be put on the 
market built especially for this new process, after 
the pattern of the sanitary wall paper or pottery 
printing machine, supplied with the special hard 
rubber coating on the drum, complete and ready 
for sale, at a price considerably less than $1,000. 
Much experimenting and capital has already been 
spent to help bring this process to a practical 
issue, and it will not be many days now before 
rapid photogravure made in this country will com- 
pare favorably with that produced abroad, but so 
far, hardly more than enough has been done to 
prove the uncertainty of the process in the hands 
of the novice; for, like other good things, 
“rapid photogravure ” has its difficulties requir- 
ing the care and skill of the expert to overcome. 
For those who may not be familiar with the prin- 
ciple of the calico machine as applied to this 
process, a brief outline is given: A large iron 
drum, covered with suitable rubber surface, is 
brought to bear against the engraved copper 
roller; between these two rolls passes the paper to 
be printed. The rubber-covered drum, by pres- 
sure, forces the paper to pick up the ink from the 
recesses of the engraved roller, which, being sup- 
plied with ink from the trough beneath, has also 
its surface automatically kept clean at every revo- 
lution by the use of a steel scraper called “the 
doctor,” which must have its fine, sharp, clean 
edge so truly adjusted to the copper roller that 
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the prints will be clean, otherwise the doctor can 
not wipe the roller perfectly and prints will be 
degraded. A little experience will soon enable the 
operator to secure just that right pressure of the 
steel wiper against the copper roller, to avoid the 
unnecessary friction and consequent rapid wear- 
ing of the engravings; to have just pressure 
enough to wipe the engravings clean, which being 
done in the fraction of a second, insures the life of 
the roller, and increases its service over six times 
that of the hand-wiped plate. 

Special attention must also be given to the 
making and use of the ink, which should be made 
for this particular work, and filtered through. fine 
cloth to free it from grit which might easily 
scratch the copper roller. The ink should be about 
the consistency of ordinary paint, with a goodly 
amount of turpentine and magnesia, and just 
enough special drying oil to fix the colors and dry 
quickly; modified of course to suit both the qual- 
ity of paper and style of printing. To print to 
imitate wood requires an ink that will slightly 
stain the thin paper, which is all done in the one 
printing. 

If we examine closely under the glass the 
Rembrandt prints, we recognize at once the old 
familiar cross-line screen, this being used, in place 
of the resin grain, in the old photogravure style, 
and gives the plate its ink-holding properties. 

In place of this grain, we have in the screen- 
photogravure a soft, fine dot, no more visible to 
the eye than is the dot of the grain-photogravure ; 
but which, having so many dots all of one size 
to the square inch, makes possible the production 
of a perfect intaglio printing-plate, mechanically, 
on which there is absolutely no handwork 
required. This, then, is certainly a great improve- 
ment, for such finished printing-plate can not be 
obtained direct when using the graining box; fur- 
thermore, plates by this process are made in half 
the time, are easier to print, and last longer; they 
can also be used in the regular copperplate press 
in the usual way, or wiped by hand with the steel 
scraper with economy and the best results. 

The screen generally used for this work is of 
the 150 cross-line screen. It is not the regular 
half-tone as is generally supposed, but one made 
in reverse to it, having black dots instead of black 
lines, and the most practical and successful way 
of using it is in connection with the carbon or 
autotype method of photogravure; the direct or 
deposit method being entirely out of the question 
in so far as the etching and printing from direct 
copper rolls is concerned. 

When using the carbon method, exposure to 
sun or a fixed focal light by contact in the print- 
ing frame is to be preferred, and by combining the 
two exposures on the one piece of carbon tissue, 
first through the screen, then the transparency, 
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you form the carbon resist about to be etched 
upon the copper, and in that resist can also be 
seen the small spaces, made by exposure through 
the screen, exposing the copper to the etching 
solution in true gradation that when etched should 
have the capacity for holding enough ink to give 
full depth of tone in printing, and yield the soft 
quality of dot desired. 

Of course all this means that at every step of 
the process things must be right, that is, the nega- 
tive, transparency, exposure, resist, temperature, 
etching solution, inking, contact and action of 
press must all be adapted to each other. 

The main point, however, is to get into the 
transparency all the qualities desired in the final 
print, with correct gradations and full tone val- 
ues; and it is better to get this quality in the 
transparency than to try and correct the error in 
the etching or by any subsequent handwork on 
the plate. Then, having made from it an exact 
replica of resist, corresponding in reverse, it fol- 
lows that the etching solution being constant and 
of the proper strength to maintain the full range 
of tone all the way through the etching to the 
thickest parts of the resist or high lights, the 
result will be a certainty. Yet, if the resist is not 
just what it should be, you may manipulate with 
a number of etching solutions of different 
strengths, so as to increase or diminish the action 
and time of etching, and alter thereby the absorb- 
ing qualities of the resist to balance the qualities 
it lacks. Even this mode of etching, which is not 
the safest, should be as easily managed as in devel- 
oping a good quality negative. But a thorough 
knowledge of all the peculiarities of the carbon 
process is absolutely essential, and although this 
too is a very simple process, it requires consid- 
erable experience and the closest application to 
detail and system before any degree of success 
can be assured. 





LEFT BEHIND. 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith is up against it — he 
Has cobwebs on his hands; 

And cobwebs bind abundantly 
The forge with filmy bands. 


Time was the forge was on the roar, 

The smith was on the jump 
A-shoeing horses by the score — 

“ Ker-thump, ker-thump, ker-thump,” 
The sledge sang. They sing no more. 

There came a frightful slump. 


The auto banned the horse. Straightway 

The smith’s wise wife was keen 
Upon a sign *‘ GARAGE ” to say, 

“ REPAIRS ” and ‘ GASOLINE.” 
But fogyism gained the day ; 

All stayed as all had been. 


Hence quenched is now the forge’s fire, 
Rags now the wifely wear ; 

The daughter’s left the village choir, 
Her gowns beyond repair ; 

And aye her old, back number sire 
Plucks cobwebs from his hair.— Selected. 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY FIGURES ON PRINT- 
ING AND PUBLISHING. 


NO. IlI.— BY MERSENBP E, SLOANE. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Po  AKING up the individual branches of 
Lal in| the industry, the one of larger prod- 
—_ uct will receive first consideration, 
namely, newspapers and periodicals. 
The census figures treat the subject 
impersonally, by establishments, re- 
' gardless of the size or quality or 
character of the publications. The smallest and 
most obscure country weekly has the same atten- 
tion in the tabulation as does the largest metro- 
politan thrice-daily journal. Every establish- 
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trend of the times, which any thoughtful person 
may apply to the problem. 

Publicity, publicity, publicity —the word is 
to-day regarded as the keynote to success in busi- 
ness, in professional, in social, and even in the 
religious phases of life. Every business, com- 
mercial, mechanical, educational or social venture; 
every party, society, ism, cult, sect; every school 
of thought; every vigorous personal opinion, 
almost, has its herald and advocate in the form of 
a periodical. And the spirit of the Athenians is 
strong upon us—eagerness for the news. Every- 
where, in the library, office or studio; in the shop 
and behind the counter; on the train, in the trol- 
ley, walking along the street — everywhere are 
the daily newspapers and eager devotees devour- 
ing the pages with greedy eyes. How well the 


TABLE 3—NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE: 
1890 TO 1905. 
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*Includes proprietors and firm members with their salaries; number only reported in 1900 and 1905, but not included in this table, 


tDecrease. 


ment whose aggregate product, direct and inci- 
dental, was not less than $500 a year, is included 
in the report, so that practically every publication 
in the country is represented, the exceptions being 
small church, school and society periodicals of a 
very local character. 

The problem of the periodical press, its rela- 
tion to the world’s development and history, and 
its psychological bearing upon the trend of indi- 
vidual and public thought, impulses and activi- 
ties, is a very interesting one to consider and to 
discuss. There are phases of it more serious than 
any but the very earnest moralists, philosophers 
and religionists even care to suspect. Writing, as 
I do now, from the viewpoint of the craftsman and 
the statistician, I may not pursue this line of dis- 
cussion, but let the words stand to suggest reflec- 
tion. And the figures to follow will show the 


new century is meeting the demand will presently 
appear. 

Table 3 (taken from Table 22 of the Census 
Bulletin) gives a comparative summary of the 
situation, as above. 

It will be noted that the number of establish- 
ments publishing newspapers or periodicals 
increased nearly as many during the first five 
years of the twentieth century as during the last 
ten years of the preceding one. The increase 
from 1890 to 1900 was 2,943, and from 1900 to 
1905 was 2,728, a difference of only 215. The 
number of publications increased 3,325 from 1890 
to 1900, and 3,168 from 1900 to 1905, a difference 
of only 157. On the ten-year basis, at the same 
ratio of increase, the showing for the new cen- 
tury for the number of establishments would be 
an advance of 85.4 per cent over the increase 
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shown in the census of 1900, and in the number 
of publications would be an advance of 90.6 per 
cent over the increase in 1900. 

There were only 440 more new publications, in 
1905, than there were new establishments, the 
ratio of excess being less than one-sixth of the 
number of the latter. This shows that compara- 
tively few old establishments increased the num- 
ber of their publications during the five-year 
period. It shows, too, that there has been very 
little tendency toward consolidation. In the very 
nature of the case, consolidation is not to be 
expected in the periodical publishing business. 
The personality, the individuality, of the pub- 
lisher is chiefly the occasion for the publication, 
and consolidation is quite impracticable in most 
instances. 

As will appear later, the relative increase in 
publications was greatest among those of the 
class order, and not general newspapers or lit- 





TABLE 4,—DETAILS OF CAPITAL IN TNE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL BRANCH OF THE INDUSTRY, 
1890 TO 1905, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE, 
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CAPITAL. 

It will be noted that capital did not increase in 
this branch of the industry relatively as much 
during the years 1900-1905 as it did during the 
ten-year period, 1890-1900. During the earlier 
period it gained 52.4 per cent, while an advance of 
only 24.5 per cent is shown for the later one. On 
the ten-year basis at same ratio, the new century 
shows a 49.0 per cent increase against the one of 
52.4 per cent during the preceding decade. 

Consulting the detailed tabulations from both 
the 1905 and 1900 censuses, we find an interesting 
condition in this item of capital, shown by the 
table following. 

To make the figures more directly comparable, 
we modify those for 1905 to represent a ten-year 
period at the same ratio of change as actually 
given. Then we find that the first period of the 
new century shows a gain in aggregate capital 
3.4 per cent smaller than during the last period 
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$16,248,512 | $13,361,249 $10,409,896 || 21.6 28.4 
$26,118,122 $19,497,604 $11,769,253 || 34.0 65.7 
$93,592,564 $77,362,342 $56,580,885 || 21.0 36.7 
$47,509,851 | 25.9 73,1 


$82,222,513 








erary magazines. Fraternal, commercial, society 
and art, medical, and such special publications 
made remarkable gains during the period under 
discussion. In commercial and industrial enter- 
prises generally, consolidation may be character- 
istic of the age, but in matters of thought and 
discussion this is decidedly a time of exaggerated 
individualism. Unity of thought, of aim and 
endeavor, are not suggested, encouraged or devel- 
oped by the fostering influences and environments 
of our generations. Where diversity of interest 
and constant clashing of conduct in the scramble 
for preferment characterize every human rela- 
tion, from the once sacred home-life to the most 
exalted public office, unity can not bud, harmony 
can not blossom, nor can peace and contentment 
even take root. These are not figures, but of 
what worth are figures, except for what they 
represent? Even cold figures may have a wealth 
of significance, if one but knows how to interpret. 
Statistics may be impersonal, but they reveal ten- 
dencies, and their declaration can not be denied. 
They are not opinionated nor biased. Statistical 
work is the worst of drudgery, except as it affords 
evidence of important conditions. Therefore do 
I venture to give out these hints as to the things 
told by the figures we are considering. © 











of the preceding century. In land investment, the 
showing is 14.8 per cent greater; in buildings, 
2.3 per cent greater; in machinery, 5.3 per cent 
greater; while in live capital there was a falling 
off of 21.3 per cent. The change in the last item 
is what brought down the rate of gain in the 
aggregate capitalization. This is a decidedly 
wholesome condition. In desirable things, the 


new century has run ahead of the old. But in live 


capital, the bulk of which is ledger and open 
accounts, the falling off was remarkable. This 
indicates a more healthful financial condition, 
with collections better in hand. 

No proper comparisons can be made in the 
item of labor and remuneration, although this is 
one of the most important features for considera- 
tion. Proprietors were included in the census of 
1890, while not shown as workmen in the subse- 
quent censuses. 

In the item of miscellaneous expenses, what 
was said in a former article on the industry in 
general will apply here in due proportion. 


COST OF MATERIALS. 


The relation between cost of materials and 
value of products is significant. In 1900, the 
increase in cost of materials was 28.9 per cent, 
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and in 1905 it was 40.1 per cent. In 1900, the 
increase in value of products was 24.0 per cent, 
and in 1905 it was 38.7 per -cent. On a ten- 
year basis at same ratio, the cost of materials 
increased nearly three times as much during the 
opening period of this century as during the clos- 
ing one of the last, while the value of products 
increased more than three times as much. The 
value of products increased 10.8 per cent more 
than was necessary to preserve the equality of 
ratio with reference to cost of materials. 

The total cost of paper for newspapers in- 
creased more than half (55.3 per cent) during 
the period 1900-1905, and the total cost of paper 
for periodicals considerably more than doubled, 
the increase being 131.6 per cent. Increased size 
of periodicals, as well as increased number and 
circulation, accounts for this remarkable showing 
in only five years. Magazine advertising has 
taken prodigious strides, and many periodicals 
have doubled their number of pages to accommo- 
date the new conditions. 

The figures representing the quantity of paper 
used for newspapers and periodicals run up into 
the seldom-seen fourth period. In 1905, the quan- 
tity used was 1,821,629,830 pounds, or more than 
900,000 tons. This was little short of one-third 
of the entire output of all the paper mills of this 
country. In the Census Bulletin, Mr. Rossiter 
says: “To make this paper nearly 15,000 
men were required, representing approximately 
$9,000,000 in wages. These mills used as raw 
material, exclusive of the logs imported from 
Canada, 1,300,000 cords of spruce, poplar, and 
hemlock logs, representing the timber product of 
approximately 100,000 acres. Thus every work- 
ing day in the year the forests of New England 
and the Middle States, with scattered acres else- 
where in the North and Northwest, yielded 
approximately 1,765,000 feet B. M. to be trans- 
formed into the newspapers and magazines 
required to supply the people of the United 
States.” 

Nearly sixty per cent (58.9) more money was 
spent for printing-ink in this branch of the indus- 
try in 1905 than in 1900. 


PRODUCTS. 


The figures on products are of especial inter- 
est. The aggregate value increased 38.7 per cent 
during the five years, 1900-1905, against an 
increase of 24.0 per cent during the ten years, 
1890-1900. On a ten-year basis at same ratio, the 
product of newspaper and periodical establish- 
ments increased nearly three and a quarter times 
as much during the opening period of the twen- 
tieth century as during the closing period of the 
nineteenth century. 

Of this remarkable output, 83.0 per cent was 
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strictly newspaper and periodical product — sub- 
scriptions (and sales) and advertising, the other 
17.0 per cent being for book, job and miscel- 
laneous incidental products. In 1900, the straight 
product (as we may term newspapers and peri- 
odicals) constituted 78.9 per cent of the total, and 
in 1890, 79.8 per cent. Thus it appears that the 
tendency has been for some time toward exclusive 
establishments. During the ten years, 1890-1900, 
there was a change of less than one per cent in 
this direction, while during the five years, 1900- 
1905, the change was a little more than four per 
cent — another evidence of the vigorous quality 
of the new century. 

A comparison between the two items of the 
straight product is interesting and significant. 
It is a long time since the newspaper or magazine 
publisher granted space to advertisers as a con- 
cession, reluctantly and with an inclination to 
apologize to his subscribers for using space for 
such purposes. Most publishers ought to apolo- 
gize for much of the advertising they now inflict 
upon their readers, even the religious press being 
a gross offender. But we must here consider the 
matter without prejudice, and accord to advertis- 
ing a very prominent place in the industry. 

The following diagrams aid in forming a 
mental picture of the situation regarding the rela- 
tive growth of advertising and subscriptions (and 
sales) as products. 


DIAGRAM 1.—ADVERTISING. 








DIAGRAM 2.—SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SALES. 








DIAGRAM 3.—COMBINED PRODUCTS. 
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In 1890, advertising constituted 49.6 per cent 
of the entire straight product, and subscriptions 
and sales 50.4 per cent. In 1900, advertising 
went up to 54.5 per cent, leaving 45.5 per cent 
for subscriptions and sales. In 1905, advertising 
was still climbing, and the figures were 56.7 per 
cent and 43.3 per cent respectively. 

Comparing the percentage increases of these 
items during the two periods we are discussing, 
we find that, although in the aggregate advertis- 
ing has been taking the lead over subscriptions 
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and sales, yet relatively the rate of increase has 
been in favor of the latter. For, whereas during 
the decennial period, 1890-1900, advertising 
increased 34.6 per cent over the preceding decade, 
and during the five-year period, 1900-1905, raised 
the increase to 51.8 per cent, subscriptions and 
sales increased 10.5 per cent during the decade 
and 39.2 per cent during the five-year period. 
That is, during the first five years of the new 
century advertising showed a gain about one and 
two-thirds as great, relatively, as it did during the 
last ten years of the past century, while during 
the same five-year period subscriptions and sales 
made a percentage increase nearly four times 
that shown during the preceding ten-year period. 
‘The first showing above made gives joy to the 
advertising enthusiast, while the second one 
cheers the thoughts of the sales and subscription 
departments. This is a good illustration of the 
fact that statistics must not be accepted in part or 
in isolated sections, but must be considered in the 
entirety. And independent aggregate figures 
should not be used without their relations to other 
figures. It is the percentage sheet that tells the 
real story. 

In both items — advertising and subscriptions 
(and sales)— the showing for the new century is 
nothing short of remarkable. The two items 
together, constituting the straight product, in- 
creased 22.4 per cent during the last ten years of 
the nineteenth century, and 46.1 per cent during 
the first five years of the twentieth century. On 
the ten-year basis at same ratio, the opening 
period of the new century shows the value of 
straight newspaper and periodical products in- 
creasing more than four times as rapidly as dur- 
ing the closing period of the preceding century. 

I have called this a remarkable condition of 
prosperity. And when it is taken into considera- 
tion that, relatively, nearly twice as many new 
publications were launched during the later period 
than during the earlier one, and that new ventures 
of this kind are not often self-sustaining for some 
time, the showing is almost incredible. But here 
are the actual figures —those guileless, soulless 
things that never lie. In the face of this showing, 
and considering the fascination of the work, who 
wouldn’t be a publisher of a paper or a magazine? 

[The next article will give further details 
regarding products, and will discuss circulation 
figures and other features of interest. ] 





ART AND NATURE. 

A young artist had brought the late Mr. Whistler to 
view his maiden effort. The two stood before the canvas 
for some moments in silence. Finally the young man 
asked timidly, “ Don’t you think this painting of mine is 
a — er —a tolerable picture, sir? ” ; 

Mr. Whistler’s eyes twinkled. “ What is your opinion 
of a tolerable egg?” he asked.— Harper’s Weckly. 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION COMMISSION ON SUPPLE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. 


T the fifty-third session of the International 
Typographical Union, held at Hot Springs, 
fe Arkansas, August 12 to 17, 1907, the following 
fas \j resolution was introduced on the sixth day, 
e\ \ August 17, by the Committee on Apprentices, 
— James Taylor, James C. Harrison, George M. 
Cox, Leslie F. Hawkins, and J. H. Harrover. The conven- 
tion concurred in the recommendation of the committee: 










Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union is hereby instructed to 
appoint a commission of three, whose duty it shall be 
to formulate some system for the technical education 
of our members and apprentices, and that this com- 
mission be not restricted in its efforts in this direc- 
tion; and, further 

Resolved, That the Executive Council is hereby 
authorized to expend such sum of money as in its 
judgment may be deemed necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of said commission. 

Resolved, That said commission report the result 
of its works to the next convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 


In compliance therewith, the Executive Council of the 
International Typographical Union appointed a commis- 
sion as follows: A. H. McQuilkin, Chicago; W. B. Pres- 
cott, Baltimore; Frank M. Walker, Houston, Texas. 

The preliminary report of the commission follows: 


To the Officers and Members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union: ; 

GENTLEMEN,— The International Typographical Union 
Commission on Supplementary Education met at the Ham- 
ilton Club, Chicago, on December 9 and 10, and in con- 
junction with President Lynch, Vice-President Hays, and 
Secretary-Treasurer Bramwood, thoroughly canvassed 
supplemental trade education as it is applicable to the 
compositor’s art and the welfare of the union. The 
appointment of a commission with large powers was 
regarded as conclusively showing the need of such educa- 
tion and the organization’s desire to establish a useful and 
comprehensive system which would be free from the taint 
of profit-making and have for its sole purpose the wider 
diffusion of technical knowledge among the craftsmen. 

The decadence of the apprenticeship system, under 
which the employer took direct personal interest in the 
youth, is now generally recognized, as modern shop condi- 
tions and the specialization of labor place it beyond recall. 
The problem before the commission and the union officials 
was how best to fill the void, and, if possible, lay the 
foundation for a system of trade training that will in the 
light of present-day conditions prove more helpful to the 
craftsmen than the apprenticeship system could be. 

Obviously, the first suggestion would be the establish- 
ment of schools equipped with material at which instruc- 
tion could be received. This was rejected on the score of 
expense and the fact that its benefits would be limited to 
those living in the larger printing centers. Several unions 
—notably those at Indianapolis and Los Angeles — have 
established classes for instruction in typography — an 
effort which merits the approval of the commission, which 
will at all times be willing to codperate and aid such 
schools or classes. The paucity of men fitted to act as 
teachers — for the capable workman is not necessarily an 
efficient instructor — convinced the commission that it 
would fall far short of meeting the requirements of the 
craft if it placed its chief reliance on such methods, depen- 
dent wholly on local enthusiasm and local talent for their 
success. It should also be noted that these commendable 
efforts are confined to the education of apprentices, while 
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there is need for some means whereby journeymen may 
improve themselves and thereby increase their earning 
capacity, by keeping in step with the advance of the 
graphic arts. 

Heartily as the commission approves of such agencies, 
their cost and the experimental nature of the venture 
warned it that some other method must be adopted. The 
Inland Printer Technical School has in preparation a cor- 
respondence course consisting of over thirty-six lessons, 
ranging from elemental details to the most advanced 
methods of artistic display. Other efforts to impart sim- 
ilar knowledge by correspondence have not been success- 
ful, but it is the conviction of those competent to judge 
that the causes of previous failure have been largely 
anticipated. 

Certain that the widest possible appeal could be made 
by the correspondence method and that the course in 
preparation would be as nearly perfect as possible, the 
commission devoted its attention to devising ways and 
means whereby the student could receive the instruction 
as close to cost price as possible. The Inland Printer 
Technical School undertakes to furnish the course — 
which shall be known as “ The I. T. U. Course of Instruc- 
tion in Printing” —for $20, payable in monthly instal- 
ments. This will include personal examination and writ- 
ten criticism of the work of each student by experts, as 
well as the necessary apparatus — drawing-board, pencils, 
ink, rulers, ete. The scholarships are interminable. Sthol- 
ars have the aid of the school for an indefinite period; in 
other words, the scholarship lasts a lifetime. 

Though $20 is a low price for the course, the commis- 
sion, in the hope of stimulating interest in this compara- 
tively new but important work, decided to offer a prize of 
$5 to every student, who, in the opinion of the commission, 
is deserving. Briefly, the qualities which will determine 
the awarding of these prizes will be proficiency and 
assiduity. 

This plan of reward was adopted for the purpose of 
reducing the cost to the average man, who is the object 
of the union’s solicitude and who suffers most by reason 
of inadequate educational facilities, in preference to the 
common one of granting a small number of large prizes to 
a few of the most advanced students. 

At this writing, the system on which the prizes will be 
awarded can not be given, but the rules will be drafted in 
accordance with the most approved educational methods. 
In addition to the prize of $5, and as a further incentive 
to all to take advantage of the plan, the commission will 
make special arrangements for tuition fees with needy 
apprentices and others who may desire to take the course. 

Full details relating to the correspondence course will 
be furnished later; this is but a brief outline of what the 
commission has to present to the membership, though it by 
no means exhausts what it has in view, and of which this 
is the initial step. Those interested in the welfare and 
advancement of our members, especially those engaged in 
job and ad. composition — have been impressed by the 
invasion of the commercial artist or designer in the 
domain that once was exclusively the printer’s. The ten- 
dency of this innovation has been to reduce the com- 
positor to the position of a mere copyist. Some few excep- 
tional workmen have maintained the traditional place in 
the art, but the great mass can not make good under 
existing conditions. Not only is this prejudicial to the 
worker as a craftsman, but it prevents the best possible 
results in product and consequently retards the develop- 
ment of the craft and its followers. As a rule, the com- 
mercial artist or designer who directs is not understood 
by the printer who does the work. The commercial artist’s 
conception is never fully grasped by the mind trained in 
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mechanics and accustomed to working with type, while the 
commercial artist fails to acquire an adequate idea of the 
possibilities or limitations of the material with which the 
mechanic does his work. Here we have a waste of effort 
and imperfect work, which should be obviated. But how? 
Manifestly not by making printers of the commercial 
artists or vice versa. The commission believes the solu- 
tion is to be found in the printer acquiring an elemental 
knowledge of pertinent art principles, which, when applied 
to his daily work, will make him master of the typographic 
field. Mechanical skill and artistic conception combined 
in one person will result in the curtailment of wasted 
effort, produce better work and greatly enhance the econ- 
omic value of the worker, who, with this knowledge, 
becomes in truth an artisan. 

Up to this time no effort has been made to coérdinate 
these elements. The art school has proceeded to teach art 
without much regard to its application to mechanics. The 
commission, however, consulted with Mr. Thomas Wood 
Stevens, an instructor at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and it is the opinion of educators and the commission that 
lectures on the elemental principles of art may be given at 
a small cost which will prove of immense advantage to the 
working printer. Mr. Stevens, who is a practical printer, 
has outlined a course of instruction which has proved of 
great benefit to those who have followed it. The essential 
thing is to limit the artistic instruction to those matters 
which will serve not to make the printer-student an artist 
in the generally accepted definition but a better printer in 
the truest sense. This phase of educational work is in an 
experimental state, but the commission has decided to invest 
and develop the idea, and has adopted measures for secur- 
ing the codperation of educationists who are interested in 
the problem of applying art to industry. 

The arrangement made with The Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School places the complete facilities of that institu- 
tion and the services of its experts under the control and 
at the disposal of the commission. 

The school and the commission will codperate in defray- 
ing the expenses of a representative whose duty it shall be 
to arouse interest among employers, unions, and employees 
in supplemental trade education and, where possible, invite 
the aid of art schools and art instructors in applying their 
special knowledge to the printing trade. 

The commission is aware that the program here pre- 
sented has novel features, but it was appointed to insti- 
tute a novel work. Cities may sustain technical schools 
and other educational devices, which serve the purpose of 
the citizens. But the typographical union is compelled by 
its wide jurisdiction to have some method broader than 
that. It must reach the printer in the small town as well 
as his brother craftsman in the metropolis; it must also 
conserve the general interests of the craft by aiding in its 
expansion and betterment. In addition to this, it is of 
vital importance that the instruction imparted be thor- 
ough and also possible of being secured at little cost — its 
sole purpose being the betterment of the student. All 
these features the commission has kept in mind, and it 
asks of the entire craft, and especially members of the 
typographical union, encouragement and assistance in the 
experimental work which is about to be started —a work 
without parallel or precedent in the industrial world. 

JAMES M. LyNcH, 
J. W. BRAMWOOD, 
Huco MILLER, represented by J. W. Hays, 
Executive Council I. T. U. 
A. H. McQUILKIN, 
W. B. PRESCOTT, 
FRANK M. WALKER, 
I. T. U. Commission on Supplementary Education. 
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THE PRINTER. 


What Muse can justly sing the printer’s praise? 

Whose art the treasures of the mind displays! 

Poets and sages, fam’d in days of old, 

By the librarian painfully inroll’d, 

Were erst a sight unknown to vulgar eyes, 

So vast the purchase of the precious prize: 

A volume that our folios bulk cou’d mate 

Sunk the revenue of a small-estate. 

A Bible did so large a sum require, 

It ask’d the joynt subscription of a shire; 

Hence Barbarism o’er the world prevail’d, 

Hence Ignorance from age to age intail’d! 

Till in Germania’s climes, a wond’rous man 

The rudiments of printing first began ; 

Others from him th’ improving genius caught, 

And to perfection thus the science brought: 

This soon the mists of error chas’d away, 

And truth all-lovely shone with heav’nly ray. 

Now men of studious minds, with ceaseless toil, 

For new discov’ries waste their midnight oil. 

Their finish’d works the printer’s care demand ; 

They range the letters with a nimble hand, 

Then prompt revise, and to the press consign ; 

By thousands multiply’d the pages shine! 

For easy premiums now the curious choose 

The sage Philosopher, cr heav’nly Muse. 

The Stagyrite in ev’ry clime is known, 

And Homer now is born to ev’ry town; 

To ev’ry coast the Muses spread their wings, 

And the sweet Mantuan swan in Britain sings. 

For me, whom fortune niggardly regards, 

(She’s seldom over lavish to the bards) 

I hail the printer’s art, whose large supplies 

Almost in ev’ry street regale my eyes. 

In studious hours my sober steps I bend 

To where, Moorfields, thy ample squares extend ; 

There gratis I revolve the classic page, 

And Heliconian draughts my thirst asswage: 

There num’rous tomes, correct from Plantin’s press, 

Or Elzevir’s neat types my searches bless, 

And oft that groat, that shou’d for dinner pay, 

Bears thence some rich immortal prize away. 

While some for liberty their clamours raise, 

(This passion still is each true Briton’s praise) 

I joyn the genral voice, yet must confess, 

I chiefly mean the freedom of the press; 

This brings to light the labours of the muse, 

This fills each mouth with politicks or news; 

Hence daily, weekly works so numerous seen, 

And the rich stores of Urban’s Magazine. 
—Gentleman’s Magazine (1738).* 


*We are indebted to our friend, Mr. George Watson, of the New Oxford 
Dictionary staff (late of Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s chapel), for unearthing the 
above quaint effusion from the early pages of our just-departed venerable 
friend — the Gent.’s Mag.— Scottish Typographical Circular. 





SHUT THE DOOR! 

Now that “ good old summer time” no longer causes us 
to swelter and sweat at our daily grind in the editorial 
treadmill, and the mercury is nightly indulging in shame- 
less flirtations with zero, while the price of coal is holding 
close communion with the moon, we are ofttimes sorely 
tempted to remind some careless caller that: 

A baptism of fire in hades’ depths 
As hot as boiling tar 


Awaits the yap who quits a room 
And leaves the door ajar. 


—Ada (I. T.) Democrat. 





SHE KNEW THE FORMULA. 

A stranger approached a little girl who was somewhat 
accustomed to interviews with the usual question, “ What’s 
your name, little girl?” 

The little girl, without looking up from her sand-pile, 
replied: “ My name is Edith, and I’m four. She’s my lit- 
tle sister; her name’s Mildred and she’s two. I don’t 
want to go with you and be your little girl, and I know 
you can’t steal my little sister.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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CONCERNING THE COST OF HALF-TONES AND 
ZINC-ETCHINGS, AND THE NEW SCALE 
OF PRICES. 

N the infancy of the process some one guessed 
that 75 cents per square inch was the proper 
rate for half-tones, but wisely concluded that 
a one-inch half-tone could not be made for 
75 cents; therefore decided that $7.50 for ten 
square inches should be the minimum charge. 

The accuracy of the surmise that a square inch rate 
and a ten-inch minimum was the correct method of putting 
a value on half-tones was not questioned until competition 
had lowered the rate until the minimum charge had 
become less than the cost of production. 

It is an accepted theory of the photoengraving craft 
that a photographer should make two minimum negatives 
to one 8 by 10 negative, and that the crew that makes up 
the force to complete the cuts can keep up with the photog- 
raphers regardless of the size of the negatives or cuts. 
This being admitted, it is obvious that the only difference 
in the cost of two minimum cuts and one 8 by 10 cut is 
the difference in the cost of the material used, which is 
approximately $1.50. Therefore, if an 8 by 10 half-tone is 
sold at 15 cents per square inch, or $12, an equal price for 
two minimum half-tones is $1.50 less than $12, or $5.25 
each. Reversely —if $1.50 each for minimum half-tones 
is a satisfactory price, then an 8 by 10 half-tone should be 
sold for $1.50 more than two minimum half-tones, that is 
$4.50 or 55% cents per square inch. 

It has been found that $2 is the actual cost of produc- 
ing a minimum half-tone. To make twenty-five per cent 
profit it must be sold for $2.50. An equally fair price for 
an 8 by 10 half-tone is $6.50 or 8% cents per square inch. 

Twelve minimum half-tones, or 120 square inches, is an 
average day’s work for one photographer and the crew to 
complete the cuts, and six 8 by 10 half-tones, or 480 square 
inches, is likewise an average day’s work. The output in 
intermediate sizes gradually increases in proportion to the 
size, and the only difference in the cost of a day’s work is 
the difference in the cost of the material used. It is there- 
fore manifest that the labor cost of minimum half-tones is 
four times as great per square inch as 8 by 10 half-tones, 
consequently there can be no square inch basis of figuring 
the cost or a consistent selling price for half-tones. 

The same argument applies to zine etchings, and it 
must be apparent that the buyers of large cuts have here- 
tofore been taxed beyond reason to make up for the lack of 
profit on small cuts. 

“The Standard Scale of Prices” is the result of a 
determination to abandon the square-inch rate as a means 
of putting a value on half-tones and zinc etchings, and is 
the first attempt to devise a price-list based as nearly as 
possible on the cost of production. 

At the “scale” price the minimum charge for half- 
tones is $2.50 for ten square inches, as the size increases 
the price decreases and is equal to 20 cents per square 
inch for 15-inch cuts, 17% cents for 20-inch cuts, 16 cents 
for 25-inch cuts, 15 cents for 30-inch cuts, 14 cents for 35- 
inch cuts, 13 cents for 50-inch cuts, 12% cents for 60-inch 
cuts and 12 cents per square inch for 80-inch cuts. 

The price for zine etchings is based on the same line of 
reasoning and is exactly one-half the price for half-tones. 








DID THEY? 
This notice was posted in a pleasure-boat belonging to 
a certain steamship company: 
“ The chairs in the cabin are for the ladies. Gentlemen 
are requested not to make use of them till the ladies are 
seated.”— Harper’s Weekly. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








ON APPRECIATION. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 14, 1907. 

The communication of E. F. Blair in the December 
INLAND PRINTER is a sure “stunner.” I think I see his 
employer overwhelmed with sorrow that he did not drop 
E. F. B.’s package and drag E. F. B. into the “ limelight ” 
and assure the preacher that had not Mr. B. been in his 
employ, he (the employer) could not have delivered the 
circulars at all. Mr. Blair represents a type continually 
creating trouble for the foreman, superintendent or 
employer. “Swollen” by the assumption that he is an 
“artist of high degree,” he assumes that he is not prop- 
erly “appreciated.” So one day he “ tenders his resigna- 
tion.” When it is promptly and even cheerfully accepted 
he feels more keenly than ever the lack of appreciation, 
and he goes outside and waits for the building to fall 
down. But “she does not tumble.” And after meeting 
with continued “lack of appreciation,” he usually comes 
humbly back to his old job, and is a far better and more 
satisfactory workman ever after. 

An employer buys talent as he buys the best machin- 
ery. He pays the price. In this way he makes a reputa- 
tion and builds his business. How silly to expect him to 
single out certain employees and assure customers that 
these are the men responsible for the reputation of his 
plant. How absurd for an employee to expect such a 
thing! As a class, employers are appreciative, and show 
their appreciation in substantial ways. Twenty years’ 
experience in some of the best offices of the country has 
proven this to me. 

Nonsense, E. F. B., the next time you have such an 
“infantile attack,” buy a bottle of paregoric. 

W. L. SMITH. 





LEARNING HOW TO PRINT. 


To the Editor: GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dec. 10, 1907. 

Your article “ Teaching Printers How to Print,’ in the 
December issue, should be read over very carefully and 
thoughtfully by every ambitious printer — especially in 
the job-printing branch. 

Every trade nowadays is specialized to a great extent, 
and a man is employed at the thing in which he is most 
adept. Ifa good display man, he is kept at it; if a stone- 
hand he is kept at this branch. If no good, only to set 
straight matter —he is kept pounding away at the case. 
The employer or foreman can not be blamed for this; as 
they want to get out all the work they can—and get it 
out right, by giving it to those who can do it right the 
first time. 

Now it seems to me if an apprentice or printer is ambi- 
tious and wants to become more of an all-around man, he 
can certainly learn a good deal by keeping his eyes and 
ears open. For instance, a form is laying on the stone and 
can be looked over by the man who is anxious to obtain an 
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insight into this branch; the layout can be copied and 
studied over at a leisure moment. The same can be said 
of display work —a good deal can be learned by keeping 
one’s eyes open and watching how the “ other fellow ” does 
it, and putting that knowledge where one can not lose it. 

For the unions to take any action in this matter would 
be useless, except perhaps in the larger cities, for the rea- 
son that the printing trade is so varied that not enough 
could be interested in any one subject. For instance, the 
apprentice or printer in the newspaper office would not 
care to interest himself in stonework or commercial dis- 
play. His work does not call for it. Nor would the stone- 
man or displayman care a good deal how a newspaper 
advertisement is set. So, as I said before, the interest 
would always be divided. But the technical education 
scheme might, however, be worked with success in the 
larger cities, where a sufficient number could band them- 
selves together for the advancement of printorial knowl- 
edge. 

I also would like to submit a scheme: as to the plan 
being practical, I leave the reader to judge. The idea of 
“passing along” samples from one to another is not 
feasible; I would rather keep the samples for reference. 
Now, as I understand, THE INLAND PRINTER receives a 
good many samples each month from all parts of the 
country. If these samples, or the best ones, could be pho- 
tographed and etched and printed each month in such 
shape as to be uniform in size, so as to be suitable for 
loose-leaf binding, it would be just what I would want. 
These samples would perhaps only be in one color, but still 
would be a good thing to have on hand. I am not able to 
state what this plan would cost — perhaps it is impracti- 
cable — but if a sufficient number were interested in it, 
the cost might be reduced to a minimum. I will state that 
I have saved colored samples of job-display which have 
from time to time appeared in your journal, and intend to 
bind them. I am sorry to see these samples no longer 
appear — they should be missed by every ambitious printer. 

Another plan I would like to see is, that all printers 
interested should be able to get the typefounders’ speci- 
mens from time to time. These certainly are always cred- 
itable specimens, and should be much sought. Usually 
they are addressed to the “ office” and very often find 
their way into the waste-basket. Can’t something be done 
in this line? 

I am well aware of the fact that The Inland Printer 
Company has booklets showing letter-heads, envelopes, 
etc., for sale, but I do not like the idea of classifying these 
various samples of work. They should be in one booklet, 
as they all belong to one branch of the business. In this 
way it might reduce the cost to some extent. While these 
samples are always worth the price asked, I still think 
that by printing them in one color and reducing the cost 
in other ways—such as stock, ete.—the price could be 
made more attractive for printers in small towns where 
wages are not always the best. 

I would like to make one more suggestion — that is, 
that the “ad.” contests which have prevailed in your col- 
umns from time to time be changed occasionally to some 
other subject, such as cover-designs, title-pages, etc. We 
don’t all set ads. 

I hope the few remarks which I have made may have 
a tendency toward “ teaching printers how to print.” 

J. L. ADAMs. 

[The suggestions of our correspondent have merit. The 
subject must be approached in a comprehensive way. The 
work of the International Typographical Union Commis- 
sion on Supplementary Education recognizes the points 
made by Mr. Adams, as will be seen by the report else- 
where.— EDITOR. | 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRINTERS’ LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, NEW YORK BRANCH. 


To the Editor: New York, December 3, 1907. 

Had the Printers’ League thrown open its doors to 
those houses not yet allied with it, as it did to its member- 
ship, at its annual meeting on November 22, and had 
those uninterested, yea, even scoffing houses, availed them- 
selves of the opportunity so offered, they would have heard 
much of interest to their trade and prosperity and, we pre- 
dict, would have straightway cast in their mite toward a 
furtherance of the good work being pfomulgated by the 
League. 

They would have heard how a few—comparatively few 
— devoted houses had met and discussed amicably with 
organized labor and — marvel of marvels — had come to a 
mutual recognition of the aims of each. 

Who said the unions were stubborn, unfair and pig- 
headed? We know! 

Who said they would make no agreements except as 
dictated by them, or if they did, would not abide by them? 
We know!! 

These same skeptics who were not invited would have 
heard how two of the unions in New York had met the 
League with a fair hand-clasp of good fellowship, how 
they had discussed in harmony the questions that have 
been vexing the printing world for years, resulting in 
strife — legal and otherwise. And how they had come to 
an understanding that hereafter those questions should be 
settled by arbitration and not by war, would be discussed 
and not given as an ultimatum, would be adjusted by other 
means than the strike and the lockout — those birds of ill- 
omen which in the past had cost capital and organized 
labor a half a billion of dollars in the space of twenty 
years. 

They would have heard how, further, questions that 
had actually arisen under the new régime, had actually 
been so adjusted. 

Oh! scoffer where is thy victory? 

But under all was the spirit of fairness and equity. 
There was none of that bravado engendered by success 
which savors of the false courage instilled by the use of 
South Carolina corn whisky “which would give a rabbit 
the courage to spit in a bulldog’s face.” 

And now, Mr. Printer, were you of that chosen few, 
you would learn that not alone the League, but the union 
as well, recognizes and welcomes the principles of the 
Printers’ League as the only rational, fair and sensible 
method of adjudication — arbitration. 

The meeting, composed of many of the representative 
shops in New York, was unanimous in its praise of the 
League’s accomplishment. 

There was not one dissenting voice present. 

There was general recognition that what had been 
accomplished was to the good of all — built on sound prin- 
ciples of equity, and built to stay. The reports of their 
officers showed the League financially sound, well knit 
together in the bonds of common interests and in a fair 
way toward carrying the entire city with them by the gen- 
eral acceptation of their scale of wages and shop condi- 
tions. 

It was further shown that the spread of the move- 
ment was taking effect in Boston, Providence and Newark, 
that in fact, as evidenced by their secretary’s reports, the 
country at large was waking to the necessity of applying 
the principles of the League to their own local conditions. 

The business meeting on Friday, November 22, resulted 
in the unanimous reélection of the officers of the League 
for the ensuing year. They were as follows: Charles 
Francis, president; Henry W. Cherouny, vice-president; 
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William H. Van Wart, secretary; B. Peele Willett, treas- 
urer. 

We published recently the agreement entered into 
between the League and Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51 
and Franklin Association No. 23. As that had been the 
result of good hard work and a thorough knowledge of 
existing conditions, the committee having that matter in 
charge was tendered a vote of thanks on the part of the 
League. 

The meeting was marked by the enthusiastic support 
of the League shops and adjourned with a feeling that 
conditions were secure and that they could proceed with 
their vocations without the fear of constant recurring 
strife and unrest. D. W. GREGORY. 





THE PUBLISHER AND THE HIGH-CLASS BOOK. 


It is quite futile for the public, that circle of it which 
really desires good books, to wring its hands and wail over 
the depravity of the publisher. If only it would extend 
its circle by forming great associations for the demand 
and pursuit of better reading —if it would have a vast 
anti-novel organization, with rules never to buy or to read 
a current novel until it had survived a decade and stil! 
held interest, or never to buy a book it would not vow to 
read through twice, or if it would found a “ society for the 
support of the minor poets,” then indeed a useful deed 
would be done and the world really served. If, again, 
these select few who really care about books would be as 
careful in the selection of the books they give away as 
they are about the books they buy to own, some good would 
result. 

Meanwhile, the publisher has another difficulty to con- 
tend with, which is the difficulty of distribution. A good 
book, it is taken for granted in the beginning, is not going 
to sell very widely; the amount, therefore, that is spent 
upon advertising it has to be much more closely calculated 
than the amount spent on advertising a sensational novel. 
To get the worthy book before the eyes of the man that 
reads just that particular kind of worthy book is a new 
and often insuperable complication. There are people in 
the world, for example, who read essays of a more or less 
serious nature, who actually very much prefer them to a 
vapid story, and yet, scattered as they are among the 
novel-readers, like needles in a haystack, how are they to 
be picked out by the publisher as he sits at his desk? — 
Harper’s Weekly. 





A GENTLEMAN of Plattsburg, who is fond of using old 
sayings and speaking in metaphors, went to look at a 
house that is for rent. He was accompanied by the Ger- 
man landlord. 

“Nice house,” said the would-be tenant; “ pleasant 
location, but the rooms are too small. I couldn’t swing a 
cat here! ” 

“Vot vos dot?” inquired the landlord. 

“ Rooms not big enough to swing a cat in.” 

“Vot for you vants to sving der cat?” 

“Why, I might want to, and if I should, there is not 
room enough,” said the American, laughing. 

“T likes nod der cat to sving mein house in,” said the 
landlord, and went home. 

The next day the gentleman who wanted to rent 
received a note: 

“ MEIN FRENT,— I rents mein house by a family mitout 
cats.”— YACOB SMIDT. 





FRIENDSHIP, like gold, needs the acid test of adversity 
to determine its purity.— Process Work. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


7—=5 HE London Society of Compositors has been 
Pala negotiating with the Master Printers for the 
iiee.cs| establishment of something like a fixed scale 
pee of prices for casual, or temporary workers, 
me) with a view to making better the conditions 
| of employment of these unfortunate members 
of the trade, and the result has been that the following 
rules have been drawn up by both parties: “ Compositors 
called in to assist in the composition of bookwork or job- 
bing may take a casual engagement for not less than two 
complete days on time, but not of greater length than a 
fortnight without being entitled to a fortnight’s notice, 
except when specially engaged for a particular job and 
retained for that job only, in which case the engagement 
can be terminated on its completion without notice, after 
two days’ employment. A compositor engaged for less 
than a fortnight to be paid at 20 cents per hour; but if 
engaged for a fortnight definitely to be paid at the estab- 
lishment rate; provided, that if such a man be kept 
beyond the second week he shall be entitled to a fortnight’s 
notice. Compositors, not already employed in a house, 
called in to assist are entitled to charge not less than 
eighteen hours, if employed on time, or less than two gal- 
leys if paid by lines, claiming two galleys, or charging the 
same, at the expiration of eight hours from the time of 
taking copy. Compositors regularly employed in a house 
where a weekly paper is done, if required to leave their 
ordinary work to assist on the paper, are entitled to not 
less than a quarter of a galley, or an hour, for each time 
of being called on, but not to correct their matter unless 
they compose a.galley. Compositors, not already employed 
in a house, called in to assist are entitled to charge $1.75 
if paid on these lines, claiming that sum or charging the 
same, at the expiration of eight hours from the time of 
taking copy.” 

THE quarterly report of the London Society of Com- 
positors is not very promising, as there has been a decrease 
in the funds of the society to the amount of over $7,500. 
The payments to unemployed members totaled $34,000, 
which compares with $31,000 at the same period last year. 
This has been distributed to 1,742 recipients in 10,584 
reliefs, each recipient averaging $20. In law and defense 
of scale $3,665 were spent, which compares with $1,915 last 
year. Strike hands cost $2,915 against $1,550 last year. 
Printing and stationery cost $325; superannuation, $6,000; 
emigration, $500; and funerals, $2,500. The total amount 
of the society’s funds was $311,790, and there were 12,290 
members in the society. A feature of the report is that it 
contains the proposed alterations in the rules of the society 
which will be necessitated by the decision of the delegate 
meeting to extend the radius of the society to forty miles 
from the general postoffice, and one of these is that the 
name of the society shall be altered to “ The London and 
Provincial Society of Compositors.” 

NExT to London, Glasgow, the second city of the king- 
dom, is the chief center of the printing trade. While not 
perhaps having so many entirely book houses as the sister 
city of Edinburgh, the number of firms engaged in com- 
mercial and job printing is large, and immense quantities 
of work are turned out annually, not only for users in 
this country, but for customers abroad. The Glasgow 
printers are a very independent set of men, well organized, 
good workers, and not as yet afflicted too much with that 
curse of the trade in Edinburgh, cheap female labor. The 
Glasgow printer too is a thinking individual, he is not 
fond of labor disputes, but having made up his mind that 
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he needs an incredse of wages, or a shortening of the 
hours of labor, he generally manages to get his demand 
acceded to. A week or two ago the Glasgow men wanted a 
rise of wages, and after a considerable amount of talk 
with the employers’ representatives, managed to get — if 
not quite what they demanded — a substantial increase on 
their weekly salary. The original claim was for an 
advance of 87 cents per week on the minimum weekly 
wage of $8.50. This claim was based on the fact that the 
standard wage had not been advanced within the past 
sixteen years, while during that period other trades had 
received increased remuneration. Several conferences 
between the parties were held; the masters suggested arbi- 
tration, but the men would not agree, and also declined to 
modify their demand, contending that it lay with the 
masters, if they were not prepared to grant the claim, to 
state how far they were prepared to meet them. The 
society decided upon a ballot, which resulted in an over- 
whelming majority in favor of a strike, and strike notices 
were tendered by the members. The negotiations resulted 
in a settlement by which the masters offered 36 cents with 
a supplementary 10 cents six months hence, and these 
terms were accepted, and a settlement agreed upon. 

NEWSPAPERS often make public gifts of an ornamental 
or useful character, but the proprietors of the Shields 
Gazette have made a new departure by presenting to the 
Shields harbor authorities a powerful searchlight to be 
used for life-saving purposes. Shields harbor is situated 
on a wild and stormy coast, and every winter vessels are 
lost in attempting to run to it for safety, a dangerous reef 
of rocks, called the Black Middens, having to be nego- 
tiated in the passage. Although there is an excellent vol- 
unteer lifeboat crew their efforts are often hampered by 
darkness, and the new searchlight is intended to show the 
way for them to any wreck that may ‘take place outside 
the harbor. The apparatus is similar to that supplied to 
the cruisers of the British navy, and has a 24-inch projec- 
tor which, in its elevated position, has an easy and com- 
plete sweep of the Black Middens and shore on the north 
side of the harbor, the piers, and the north and south 
beach extending from the Groyne to the Trow Rocks. The 
lamps burn with horizontal carbons, the are being kept 
steady in a central position by a magnet suitably placed. 
The engine and the dynamo which supply the current are 
erected on the floor below, where special accommodation 
has been built for them. The engine is a high-speed 
Gardiner oil engine, and runs at eight hundred revolutions 
per minute, and it is coupled direct to a Crompton dynamo. 
The engine can be started from the cold, and the current 
supplied in eight minutes after an alarm is given, but, of 
course, in stormy weather it can be kept in readiness for 
immediate use for cases of emergency. Many a ship- 
wrecked mariner will have cause to bless the Shields 
Gazette during the coming winter. 

WHETHER London printers believe that charity cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins, or not, they certainly work hard 
for the cause of the various charitable institutions that 
are connected with the trade, and their winter organiza- 
tions are now in full swing collecting money and subscrip- 
tions. The Printers’ Pension Corporation is the principal 
charity, and for it there are many bands of workers, as 
the Nonpareil Auxiliary, the City of London Auxiliary, the 
Ilford Auxiliary, the South London Auxiliary, and others. 
These bodies give concerts on the Saturday evenings, at 
which the best talent is engaged, and a popular member 
of the trade is invited each evening to preside; this indi- 
vidual, in return for the compliment, usually gives a good 
donation to the funds, and the others present strive to imi- 
tate his example, so that it is no uncommon thing for over 
a hundred dollars to be raised at an evening concert, and 
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sometimes, when two chairmen are irivited, this amount 
is exceeded. Great zeal and emulation is displayed by the 
members of the various auxiliaries and the result is that 
each winter season sees a considerable addition made to 
the funds of the corporation. Here is an example for 
American printers. 


AT the time of writing there is being shown in London 
a Chicago invention which is creating a considerable inter- 
est among the printing and typefounding sections of the 
trade. It is the Nuernberger-Rettig typecasting machine 
that was described in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER recently, and the machine is accompanied by one 
of its inventors, Mr. P. G. Nuernberger, who explains its 
working to visitors, at 20 Tudor street, E. C., where he has 
secured a show room right in the center of printerdom. 
It is understood that the machine is over here with the 
object of disposing of the British patents, but failing that, 
it is quite on the cards that a factory may be secured and 
the machines built here and sold. Experts who have 
examined this new typecaster express themselves as quite 
satisfied with the manner in which it works and the excel- 
lent quality of the types that it turns out. 


Mucu interest is being taken on this side in the new 
Werner-Powrie process of color photography, several 
specimens of which have been lately on show in London. 
By this process a photograph may be taken in colors at 
one exposure and thus it is possible to secure instan- 
taneous pictures of moving objects. In fact, one of the 
pictures shown was that of a man in the act of jumping, 
and this class of photograph has not before been possible 
by any other system of color photography. In the Werner- 
Powrie method, the plate has a fine ruling of the three 
primary colors, and in this respect somewhat resembles the 
Joly process that was introduced some years ago, but its 
interest to printers and process-block makers lies in the 
fact that when once the primary negative is taken it is 
possible to make from it the necessary three half-tone 
negatives for making blocks for the tri-chromatic printing 
process, and the possibilities this places in the hands of 
printers are great. Indeed, if what is claimed for the 
plate turns out to be justified, it may be quite possible for 
the present snap-shot illustrations that appear in the 
newspaper to be printed in colors, which, with the present 
color rotaries, would be quite possible. The Werner- 
Powrie plate is not on sale in this country yet, but it is 
expected to be shortly, and there are plenty of both 
processworkers and printers getting ready to experiment 
with it. 

THE air is full of rumors of a new Sunday paper for 
London that is to be run on American lines, colored sup- 
plement, Buster Brown pictures, and all the other trans- 
atlantic attractions. American capital and American 
brains are to run it, and rumor is divided as to whether 
one of the present Sunday papers is to be bought and 
Americanized, or whether it will be a new venture entirely. 
A paper of this character will not be very likely to suc- 
ceed in London, where newspaper readers are most con- 
servative in their tastes, and besides it would have the 
religious sentiment against it, which, while it tolerates 
Sunday papers as they are, would denounce the Sunday 
paper as it is known in New York or Chicago. 


ONE of the oldest established and leading firms of 
printers’ engineers in London, Messrs. John Esson & Co., 
latterly experienced business reverses, and finally was 
wound up under an order of the court, Mr. John Esson, 
the founder of the firm, being thus left penniless in his old 
age. In these circumstances it was felt by a few members 
of the trade that an effort should be made to raise a fund 
for the purpose of assisting his necessities, and the result 
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has been the contribution of various small sums amount- 
ing in all to $2,050. This amount has been placed in the 
hands of a few of Mr. Esson’s friends, who will apply it in 
the best way for his benefit. ‘ 

ANOTHER etching machine is now before the trade and 
is well spoken of by those who have tried it. It is the 
invention of Mr. Mark Smith of Manchester, whose 
vacuum bronzing machine was recently described in these 
notes, and consists of a porcelain bath in which revolving 
paddles cause the etching fluid to rise in a fine spray 
about the surface of the metal plate, and its efficiency is 
such that a half-tone plate may be etched in three and a 
half minutes. For newspaper work this speed is a great 
advantage, while, the bath being covered, there are no 
injurious fumes to poison the air of the workroom. Mr. 
Smith’s bronzer is now in the United States and the etch- 
ing apparatus will doubtless follow. 

PRINTERS and show-card makers are extensively adopt- 
ing the air brush as a means of producing effective work 
in color without the trouble of putting the job on the 
press, and some excellent work is being turned out by those 
firms that have taken up the method. While not, perhaps, 
profitable where long runs are concerned, yet for jobs that 
run into hundreds, or even a few thousands, the air-brush 
method is rapid and effective. In show-card work the 
letterpress is usually done in bold lettering, and the lead- 
ing lines shaded off or tinted with the brush in one or more 
colors, and in the hands of an expert very pleasing results 
are obtained. To meet the demand for this class of work 
the various makers— and there are now several in the 
field — are supplying brushes with removable reservoirs 
so that by having a number of spare reservoirs, each con- 
taining a different color, one brush only is necessary. In 
the air-brush trade there is at present a good deal of com- 
petition, there being several British firms and a number 
of German houses in the market, and prices are being cut, 
greatly to the benefit of the buyer. 





A ‘**THERE’S-A-REASON”’ PRINTING INK. 


The recent advertisement of a popular cigar, “ Clear 
brain, clear head—ask your doctor”! and the alleged 
brain and body healing qualities of certain breakfast foods, 
remind us that these current arguments of fakedom were 
anticipated by an inkmaker in 1852, in which year an east- 
ern printing-ink works advertised that its ink was made by 
a “ patent process ” which, in addition to superlative print- 
ing qualities, imparted “a balsamic virtue to this ink, which 
renders it not only agreeable but beneficial to those work- 
ing it — particularly in affections of the lungs, experience 
having demonstrated that persons afflicted with bronchial 
and lung affections who have been engaged in the works 
have recovered entirely by inhaling its beneficial qualities.” 
If one can believe the billboards of these times, it is diffi- 
cult to escape from health. 





WELL POSTED. 


“T represent the Anti-billboard League,” announced 
the stranger. “ We wish to beautify American landscape. 
Are there many people against billboards in this town?” 

“Wal, I should say so,” replied the postmaster of 
Bacon Ridge.’ “Go over in the public square and you'll 
find a hundred against them now. If it wasn’t for the 
billboards the loafers wouldn’t have any place to lean 
against when they are tired from doing nothing.”— Chi- 
cago News. 





Your criticism on another is your verdict on yourself. 
— Process Work. 
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NOTES FROM THE ORIENT. 


BY W. M. KELLY. 


AUTION is a virtue that the traveler in the 

Orient would do well to cultivate. Intro- 

ducing these detached notes, and referring to 

the illustration of the tea-house in the lake in 

the city of Shanghai, the picture brings back 

some creepy memories. My party of four 

aaa over to the gate of the walled city, and, falling 
victims to a smooth-tongued “Chink” guide, started 
through the narrow, grimy winding streets of this ancient 
place. We would have backed out had our curiosity not 
overcome us. We went up to the top of the tea-house and 
ordered tea, or rather our guide did for us. We did not 
drink it. We were the only white faces in sight, and the 
looks of the ogling Chinamen were none too pleasant, evi- 
dently not fancying the intrusion. Our bill was $1.75. 
The correct price was 30 cents. We next went through 
even a more dingy section, while on all sides we could see 
your ideal boxer Chinamen, their necks scarred from the 
kangue (a Chinese mode of punishment consisting of a 
large yoke). The temple was very interesting, but as the 
crowds got a bit too thick around us we decided to get out. 











The seven-story pagoda in the harbor of Foochow, China. 


We were interested, of course, to learn from the evening 
paper that a man had been beheaded within a stone’s 
throw of the tea-house —an official beheading. I later 
secured a photograph from an American photographer 
who ventured in. We were also informed by friends that 
it was considered very dangerous to undertake the journey 
we made, without a licensed guide and white police official. 


WITHIN THE WALLED CITY OF SHANGHAI. 


The Chinese classics, which form the foundation of a 
great portion of Chinese literature, also gave the first 
hint to the Chinese for printing. The classics were 
engraved on stone, A. D. 177, and impressions (or possibly 
rubbings) were taken from them. Printing from wooden 
‘blocks was known as early as A. D. 581-618, and during 
the Tang dynasty, A. D. 952, the classics were thus pro- 
duced, anticipating Gutenberg and Caxton’s discovery and 
work in Europe by five centuries. During my recent trip 
through China I witnessed this early process in the native 
quarters within the walled city of Shanghai. Pear or 
plum tree wood serves as the material for the blocks. The 
copy is carefully written out and then transferred face 
down to the block. The paper is wetted and rubbed away, 
leaving the impression. Small boys then work out the 
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ECHO,” FOOCHOW, CHINA. 


Chinese compositors who do not know English. 


is then 
The ink- 
The 


register is purely guesswork. The impression is taken by 


a pressing brush of finer coir fiber. 


deft one to prevent the breaking of the thin paper. 


This operation is a 
The 


impression obtained has a peculiar softness and surprising 














A Chinese junk in the harbor at Foochow, China. 


A huge eye is painted 


on either side of the bow to frighten away the evil one which the Chinese 


believe comes out of the sea. 
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evenness when the crudeness of the process is considered. 
A good blockeutter gets the equivalent of 50 cents per 
thousand characters cut. After some fifteen thousand 
impressions are taken the block rounds away. It is then 
reéngraved, and another ten thousand can be printed from 
it. The process seems crude, but when the multiplicity of 
characters of the Chinese language, the cheapness of labor 
and the eternal patience of the Mongolian are considered — 
“topside all light.” And why not? 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” I don’t 
believe it. Listen to my tale, and I think you will agree 
with me. Our good ship Scharnhorst had cast anchor in 
the harbor at Foochow, China, opposite the quaint pagoda 
that has stood as sentry for ages in this seldom-fre- 
quented roadstead. A party of twelve from our steamer 
took advantage of the rare chance to see the old Chinese 
city of Foochow, and joined in a launch party for the 
twelve-mile trip up the river. Arrived at the quay, we 
were met by a crowd of curious Chinese, but none of them 
“savvyed”’ English, and, as we had no interpreter, we 
started off to see the city, being warned that the launch 
would return in two hours. Walking along through the 
first opening, that serves the purpose of a street, we soon 
found ourselves in the midst of the filthiest jumble of 
boxes, cans, dried fish, smoked ducks, mangy dogs and 
human beings. We were, after about fifteen minutes of 
this experience, relieved to see daylight, and made for it, 
only to arrive again at the quay, where a good view of the 
river with its innumerable old-fashioned Chinese junks 
was afforded. Here we halted for a conference, and decided 
we must find a guide. A lady authoress, who had visited 


China before, volunteered to contribute her knowledge of 
pigeon Chinese and pure French, and after several attempts 


apparently succeeded in eliciting the information from 
a passer-by that we could find a European hotel within 
ten minutes’ walk. We retraced our steps, and, sure 
enough, we arrived at an oasis in the midst of the general 
squalor, where we could release the grip we each had upon 
our olfactory organs and wipe the perspiration from our 
brows. The party was escorted to a verandah, neatly 
arranged, and overlooking a garden of tropical plants and 
flowers. The hostess and her charming daughter moved 
about rapidly, and smilingly took orders from the party 
for morning tea and light refreshments. I was about 
ready to forgive our lady guide for some rather caustic 
criticism of things American I had been reading in her 
first volume she had kindly loaned me on the boat, par- 
ticularly that part of her book alluding to the buffalo 
bones she saw in 1904 bleaching on the plains near St. 
Paul. She had certainly done well in finding this hotel. 
But just at this moment, one of the gentlemen of our 
party who desired something stronger than tea was some- 
what surprised to learn that the good hostess could not 
furnish him with his particular brand. She volunteered 
to say that she would send her servant for it at once. 
“Rather a strange hotel for the East,” he remarked, “ not 
to have whisky.” “Why, this is not a hotel,” smilingly 
replied the good lady. “This is my home. I am the 
editress of the Daily Echo; the printing-office is on the 
ground floor.” After we had finished our apologies for 
invading the lady’s premises, and had enjoyed the joke at 
our expense, we tried to make amends, but she assured us 
the pleasure was all hers. She ordered sedan chairs for 
the party, and instructed the Chinese coolies to take us to 
the points of interest. An American friend and I tarried 
behind to inspect the office of the Daily Echo, and to take a 
few snap-shots for THE INLAND PRINTER. The office was 
quite neat, and while the Chinese boy printers do not 
understand a word of English they succeed in getting out 
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a creditable paper each day. After taking the final pic- 
ture of the madam, her daughter and maid in the garden, 
my friend and I jumped into our chairs and urged the 
coolies to hasten to catch the rest of the party. Arriving 
at the head of the street, we were nonplused to know just 
which way to turn. And so were our coolies. We got out 
of the chairs for a conference, but we could not seem to 
make the coolies understand what we wanted. We stopped 
passers-by, but no one “ savvyed ” our strange tongue. We 
walked to the top of a small rise, our coolies following. 
We whistled and called, but received no response. We 
then began to realize we were in a dilemma — and not a 
pleasant one, either, as our launch was due to depart 
within a half hour. Visions of “ boxers,” etc., passed 
through my mind, and I could notice that my friend was 
also doing some hard thinking. His face suddenly lit up. 
“T have an idea,” said he. “ Have you a pencil?” As I 
produced the pencil he stepped over to a cement wall and 
began making some scratches that much resembled our 
familiar wash ticket. There were only two characters, but 
the effect was magical. The coolies nodded their heads 
and began a lively chatter among themselves, and beck- 
oned us to get in the chairs. We were jogged along in 
and out of narrow lanes and passageways and in less than 
five minutes had intercepted the rest of our party, who 
were returning to the launch. “ How did you do it?” was 
my first question to my friend. ‘“ Why, I remembered the 
Japanese character for ten and another character for man. 
While in Osaka I picked up about a half dozen of the 
Japanese characters, and evidently they are the same as 
the Chinese.” As we were about to go aboard the launch 
we discovered that one of our party was missing. We 
had just arranged a searching party, as he came up in his 
chair. He rather excitedly told us his experience. His 
coolies branched off from the others-and made straight 
for the German hospital. It was only by hard work and 
threats that he succeeded in getting them under way again, 
and by using his watch as a compass he succeeded in locat- 
ing the launch. As our friend was only a mere shadow 
of his former self, having been sick for some months, it 
was somewhat pathetic, but it showed rather a method in 
the coolies’ apparent madness. 


PRINTING TRADES DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA. 

Despite the boycott, the printing trades are steadily 
progressing in China. The Chinese are evidently profiting 
by the rapid progress of the Japanese, and are beginning 
to take an interest in things Western. At Shanghai I 
learned that a large paper mill is now under construction 
on the Whang Po river, and other mills are to follow. The 
first mills built have proved quite successful. The output 
of the mills has been principally Chinese tissue, manufac- 
tured from rice straw. Wood-pulp is now being imported 
from Germany and England. The machinery is all Amer- 
ican. The mills are also turning out the better grades of 
flats from rag stock. Women are paid 11 cents Mex. (5% 
cents gold) for a day of eleven hours, sorting rags. Skilled 
labor in the printing-offices is paid on an average 60 cents 
Mex. for a day of ten or eleven hours. The Chinese fight 
shy of labor-saving machinery unless it is simple. They 
want strength and durability. Coolie labor at $3 (gold) 
per month is the motive power. Eight Linotypes are in 
use in Shanghai. The presses are mostly of Japanese 
manufacture made from German and English models. 
English type is used largely, but the later offices have pur- 
chased American type-faces. Those informed say that the 
future trade in printing lines is well worth looking after 
in China. 





To FILL up the day some people rob to-morrow.— 
— Process Work. 





FLECTROTYPING {(} 
AND STEREOTYPING 
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BY C. 8. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Cost BAsis FOR PRODUCING ELECTROTYPES (160).— 
“Have you at any time estimated on the cost per square 
inch of producing electrotypes, half-tones, bookwork, job- 
work, etc. Also the cost per inch in the molder’s hands, 
the backer’s, the finisher’s, the blocker’s, etc.” Answer.— 
The elements of- cost in the production of electrotypes may 
suitably be classified under three heads, namely, material, 
labor, and general or “overhead” expense. It is an easy 
matter to ascertain what percentage each of these items 
bears to the total cost of manufacturing during a definite 
period of time—say one year. First find the total cost 
for one year. By referring to your bills or invoice book or 
trial-balance book the amount paid for material may be 
readily ascertained, and dividing this amount by the total 
cost will give the percentage cost of material. Again, by 
referring to your pay-roll book for the same period and 
observing the same method the percentage cost of labor 
may be ascertained. The sum of these two items sub- 
tracted from the total cost gives the general expense, the 
percentage cost of which may be found in the same man- 
ner as in the case of labor and material. If new machin- 
ery has been purchased during the year, the purchase price 
should be deducted from the item of general expense before 
finding the percentage, as new machinery could not, of 
course, be justly charged to one year’s expense. The 
information concerning cost which may be obtained by 
observing the methods suggested is valuable and interest- 
ing, and would probably show in the case of the average 
electrotyper that about fifty per cent of his total cost is 
labor, about twenty-five per cent material, and the same 
amount for general expense. This tells the electrotyper in 
a general way that his labor cost averages about one-half 
of his total cost, and that multiplying the labor cost by 
two would give the total cost of the average business. 
The information is of little value, however, in estimating 
the cost per square inch, because, as a rule, electrotypes 
are not charged by the square inch, and few, if any, electro- 
typers have a record of the number of square inches pro- 
duced. If such a record were kept, it would be necessary 
to classify the different kinds of work, and even then it 
would be difficult to figure the actual cost of each separate 
kind, because no electrotyper works continuously on either 
bookwork, jobwork, or half-tones. It is easy to determine 
the actual cost of material in any one job and compara- 
tively easy to estimate the time required to produce any 
specified job. But the actual time consumed in producing 
the job is not a fair estimate of the labor cost of the job, 
because of the fact that electrotype foundries are not kept 
busy all the time and each job turned out must bear its 
proportion of the cost of idle hours. The conditions which 
the electrotyper is called upon to face are peculiar in the 
respect that he manufactures to order only. He can not 
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In consequence of this 
condition there are many hours, days, weeks and even 
months when his employees are not fully occupied. Obvi- 
ously this time must be paid for out of the sales of the 
busy months, and any estimate of cost which does not 
include a sinking fund to provide for carrying the foundry 
through the inevitable dull season would be a serious mis- 


manufacture anything for stock. 


calculation. Just how much extra, over and above the 
immediate cost of the electro, should be added on this 
account is a matter for each shop to determine, because 
conditions vary materially in different establishments. 
The foundry which is dependent chiefly on periodical work 
has a more dependable income than the one which relies on 
jobwork or advertising plates. Viewed from the square- 
inch standpoint the matter becomes complicated both by 
reason of the different quantity of material required in 
different classes of work and also by the sizes of the jobs, 
for it is obvious that large cuts cost less per square inch 
to manufacture than small cuts. There are one or two 
foundries connected with book publishing houses whose 
work is exclusively unmounted book-plates. The cost of 
material and labor is always the same and the cost per 
square inch should be easy to determine, but for the aver- 
age foundry to calculate square-inch cost would mean a 
vast amount of clerical detail work which few proprietors 
would care to undertake and which, so far as we know, has 
never been done. Frequent estimates have been made as 
to the difference in cost between the various classes of elec- 
trotyping, and these estimates averaged and crystallized are 
expressed in the “ Standard Electrotype Scale,” on which 
the price is made, not on the square-inch basis (except in 
the case of bookwork), but according to the size of the cut 
and the number of cuts ordered at one time. It is not 
claimed that the standard scale is consistent in the respect 
that it allows the same percentage of profit on all kinds of 
work. Doubtless it will be modified and improved from 
time to time as the subject of costs becomes more fully 
understood, but it is based on the right principle. The 
subject is one of deep interest to every electrotyper, and 
THe INLAND PRINTER would welcome an expression of 
opinion from any of its readers who have given the subject 
consideration. 
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PREPARING METAL PLATES FOR SURFACE 
PRINTING. 

In these days when planographic printing is coming 
into a decided vogue it will be of interest to workers along 
these lines to learn the details which are involved in the 
preparation of metal plates for surface printing. Our 
contemporary, The British and Colonial Stationer and 
Printer, has recently mentioned the newly patented process 
of Messrs. J. Schmidt and R. Greuber, in which a plate of 
zine or other metal is cleaned with dilute sulphuric acid 
and emery, pumice stone or the like, thereafter being 
rinsed with a mixture of water, hydrochloric acid and 
alum. This rinsing is approximately the equivalent of a 
third washing. When the plate is dry it is coated with a 
layer of gelatin that has ammonium bichromate incor- 
porated therewith as a sensitizing agency, after which it 
is placed under the picture to be copied in an ordinary 
printing frame. 

The plate is developed in water, dried and powdered 
with Syrian asphalt, which is then slightly heated so as to 
melt down the powder. Heating the asphalt causes it to 
adhere to the unexposed parts of the plate while the rest 
of the sensitized coating is removed by means of a mix- 
ture of hydrochloric acid and gum water. When these 
steps are all completed the plate is then washed with tur- 
pentine and sulphuric ether, and is rolled up with ink, 
which adheres only to the asphalt. Bo N.€. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, papers must be marked ‘‘ For criticism.’’ 


INLAND PRINTER AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 23.— On 
December 1, two weeks before the close of THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S twenty-third contest in ad. composition, there 
had been submitted nearly one hundred specimens, which 
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and black on heavy india tint, deckle-edge, water-marked 
book. There are eight pages, the size of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, enclosed in a cover of the same stock, with over- 
hanging edges, and tied with a heavy red cord. 


RATE CARD FOR A WEEKLY.— Many requests are received 
for rate cards, but only a few find their way into the col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER, as frequently they are not 
of general interest. The following correspondence con- 
cerning a Southern field is given in full, however, as it not 
only contains a rate card suitable for very many weeklies, 
but also shows how carefully the question of a new paper 
has been considered, the possibilities of the field being 
thoroughly weighed. The request follows: 

O. F. Byxbee, Chicago: 

Dear Sir,— We are about to issue a weekly and I am somewhat in a 
quandary about compiling a rate card that would be satisfactory to the 
newspaper and to the advertiser as well. Personally I am a bit partial to 
the flat rate, but conditions in this section are such that I do not believe it 
would be good policy. I will outline as briefly as possible the situation: 
This is the county seat of a county with a population of about twenty-five 
thousand; the town itself has a population of between six thousand and 
seven thousand, but in this State the reading population is not as great as 
in the Western or Northern States, and as we figure about five persons to a 
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THE FOURTEEN MOTOR TRUCKS OF THE ST. LOUIS 


would indicate, so far as numbers go, one of the most suc- 
cessful contests so far conducted. Every contestant should 
have received a full set of ads. before this number reaches 
him; if not, then notify me at once and every possible 
effort will be made to trace the package. 

THE shipment on Thursday, December 12, of fourteen 
motor trucks to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch by the Logan 
Construction Company of Chillicothe, Ohio, marks an 
epoch in the use of motor trucks in the newspaper business. 
This is the largest shipment ever sent to a single cus- 
tomer. The Post-Dispatch will use the trucks in distrib- 
uting its papers to the news-stands in St. Louis and sub- 
urbs. The cars will be required to make four trips daily, 
leaving the Post-Dispatch building at 1, 3, 5 and 7 o’clock 
P.M., the trips varying in length from four to fifteen miles. 
They will replace three times their number of horse-drawn 
vehicles and are expected to make the deliveries more 
promptly and more satisfactorily than has hitherto been 
possible. The Post-Dispatch is the first newspaper in the 
world to undertake the delivery of its papers exclusively 
by motor wagons, and the experiment will no doubt be 
watched with interest by every other big newspaper man- 
agement. 

SOMETHING unique in the way of a weekly paper has 
just made its appearance at Marietta, Georgia. It is the 
Marietta Times, “ First Year, First Issue,” printed in red 
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“* POST-DISPATCH.” 


family this would give us in the town 1,400 families to cater to. To be on 
the safe side, a conservative estimate of this number who read would be 
about seventy-five per cent, giving us 1,050 prospective subscribers, or 
material to work on. Applying this same rule to the remainder of the 
county — in which there are two other towns with populations of 1,200 
and 500 —this would give a total of 3,750 possible subscribers. Dividing 
this number by two to be perfectly safe, we would probably be able to 
secure about 1,800 subscribers within a year. You will notice that I have not 
allowed for those who would probably read another publication instead of 
ours, and I did not do so because I believe my estimate to be conservative 
enough without doing so, and because further, the only existing paper in the 
town is not a very good one, being conducted more for political reasons 
than as a “dispenser” of news. This other paper does not do much to 
help its advertisers, putting the ads. in one position and allowing them to 
remain there, and I know that a change is never suggested to the adver- 
tiser. Its rates are about 25 cents an inch for four times, and anywhere 
between 6 and 10 cents for fifty-two times. The circulation of this paper 
is about five hundred. There is one other small paper published in the coun- 
ty with a circulation of probably three hundred, including exchanges. 
Now, will you be kind enough to favor me with what you think would be a 
fair rate? Yours truly, __ 


Answer.— You do not state the size of your proposed 
paper, but I take it for granted that it is the regular 
seven-column page, with twenty inches to the column. The 
card which follows is suitable for a weekly of one thou- 
sand five hundred to two thousand circulation, and the 
rates, while not as high as are secured in some sections of 
the United States, are probably as good as can be obtained 
in the South. The grading is done accurately, the price in 
every instance being based on the number of inches in 





each contract, and running from 50 cents for an inch one 
time, down to a little over 9 cents an inch for one column 
every issue for a year. 














| lwk. | 2wks.; 3wks.| 1 mo. 2 mos| 3 mos.| 6 mos.| 9 mos, 1 yr. 

ES ae _.| $ 50! $ .75 $1.00) $1.25, $2.10] $3.05] $5.35/$ 7.30'$ 9.20 

2 inches . he .75) 1.25 1.70) 2.10; 3.60) 5.35) 9.20) 12.25) 15.50 

< s 1.00) 1.70 2.30) 2.85) 5.00} 7.30) 12.25) 17.00) 21.00 

4 1.25, 2.10 2.85) 3.60, 6.25] 9.20) 15.50) 21.00) 26.00 

5 1.50} 2.50 3.40) 4.30) 7.45) 10.75) 18.50) 25.00) 31.00 

6 1.70| 2.85 3.95) 5.00) 8.65] 12.25} 21.00) 29.00) 36.00 

8 2.10). 3.60 5.00 6.25 10.75) 15.50) 26.00) 36.00; 45.00 

10 2.50} 4.30 5.95) 7.45 12.50) 18.50) 31.00) 43.00) 55.00 
Be ayes 4.30! 7.45 10.25) 12.50 21.50) 31.00) 55.00) 75.00) 95.00 





I believe that few prospective publishers figure over the 
prospects of a field as carefully as you have done, and your 
description indicates that there is room in your county for 
a successful weekly. 





O. H. Hovey, Perry, Oklahoma, writes: “I am about 
to start a four-column quarto daily, printing two pages, 
one at a time, ona jobber, 10 by 15 inches. Start with paid 
circulation of 480, delivered by carrier. (1) What would 
be a fair rate, per inch, for display ads. one insertion, also 
subsequent insertions? (2) What rate per line or word for 
want ads. classified? (3) Rate, per word or line, for want 
ads. run among news locals, same type (8 point) as locals 
—rate one insertion and Subsequent ones.” Answer.—I 
can not understand your intention to print “two pages, 
one at a time” when your paper is a quarto, unless the 
other two pages are ready-print. You should charge 25 
cents an inch for the first insertion and 10 cents an inch 
for subsequent insertions. Want ads., 1 cent a word, 
classified; 2 cents a word among locals, marked as adver- 
tising. 


THE Emmett (Kan.) Citizen sends its rate card for 
criticism. Near the top of the card appears this line, 
“Advertising rates given on application.” As the rates 
follow there seems to be no good reason for using this line. 
The rates are as follows: 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Single insertions, without contract, 15 cents per inch. Contract prices 


as follows: 


99 inches or less, to be used at any time during year....... 14e 
100 inches or more, to be used at any time during year...... 13¢ 
250 inches or more, to be used at any time during year...... 12¢ 
500 inches or more, to be used at any time during year...... lle 
750 inches or more, to be used at any time during year...... 10c 

1,000 inches or more, to be used at any time during year...... 9c 


In accordance with the above schedule the following prices 
will prevail on contract ads: 


1 inch TOG. SS i5508s $ .50 8 inches 1 month......... $3.80 
2 inches 1 month......... 1.00 10 inches 1 month......... 4.40 
38 inches 1 month......... 1.50 12 inches 1 month......... 5.20 
4 inches 1 month......... 2.00 14 inches 1 month.......-. 6.10 
5 inches 1 month......... 2.45 16 inches 1 month......... 7.00 
6 inches 1 month......... 2.85 18 inches 1 month......... 7.90 


Page prices in proportion. Copies of the Citizen will be furnished to 
advertisers, if desired, to be mailed to any address, at 5 cents per month. 
The open-space rates, beginning with one hundred inches, 
are well graded, but the prices below one hundred should 
be higher. There is an attempt to grade the prices on con- 
tract ads. in fixed space, but it is not done correctly. As 
the number of inches used increases, the price per added 
inch should decrease. This is done correctly up to five 


inches, but from there on it is wrong. From four to five 
inches, 45 cents an inch is added; from five to six inches, 
40 cents an inch; from six to eight inches, 47% cents; 
from eight to ten, 30 cents; from ten to twelve, 40 cents, 
and from then on to the end 45 cents an inch. If 45 cents 
an inch was added from five to twelve inches, and 40 cents 
an inch from there to the end, the rates would be cor- 
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$2.45, $2.90, $3.80, 


rectly graded and run as follows: 
$4.60, $5.40, $6.20, $7, $7.80. 


CHURCHES have been advertising occasionally during 
the last few years, but the First Baptist Church, of York, 
Pennsylvania, has brought church advertising right up to 










: to all the Christian 
Greeting s churches of York, 


and best wishes for their spiritual 
and material welfare are most 
cordially extended by the 


First Baptist Church 
of York, Pa. 
WANTED—2y this same Baptist Church 


To Know 


First—Each and every person in York who is one of the 
nearly 5,000,000 Regular Baptists in the United States. 

Second—Each and every person in York who inelines 
toward the Baptist Church in religious feeling and -worship. 

Third—Each and every person in York who has no 
Church Home, and who would accept a call from the Pastor 
of the Baptist Church. 


DESIRED —2y this same Baptist Church 
To Have 


each and every person in the above classes, 
either come in person to the Regular Services of the Church, 
or fill in the outlined form attached and send same to the 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 234 South George Street, 
York, Pa. ‘ 






























































BY leas <a I TIO Ty 1907. 






Pastor First Baptist Church: 





I would accept a call from you. 





Come weer ewer e eer ee seer ese eresseseeeessesseress sees esses 
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TUGPOIE;. File soc cicna cis eb ele saiasiels wena aces 


(Blank lines may be filled in, if writer so desires) 





date with the regulation coupon mail-order ad., reproduced 
herewith. Here is an opportunity for churches to get 
direct answers to their advertising, and ascertain which of 
their local papers brings the best returns. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— It is necessary to make a 
new provision concerning newspapers sent to this depart- 
ment for criticism. For more than twelve years all that 
has been required was the marking of “ For Criticism ” on 
the paper or wrapper, but the Chicago postoffice has 
recently ruled that this subjects the paper to the first- 
class rate, and have been collecting “postage due,” as high 
as $1.96 being demanded on a single package. Accord- 
ingly, correspondents are requested to make no mark what- 
ever on paper or wrapper, but send their request in a let- 
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ter or on a postal. Brief suggestions are made below for 
the improvement of papers received last month: 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) World.— This neat little publication is issued every two 
weeks by the printing department of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. The only possible criticism is a slightly heavy impression. 

Emmett (Kan.) Citizen.—A strong, clear impression, with a good qual- 
ity of ink, is all that is needed to make your paper very attractive. 

Bamberg (S. C.) Herald.— The comments made in this department in 
August still hold good. In addition to this there is an uneven distribution 
of ink. 

Gillette (Wyo.) News.— The arrangement of the first page and the ad.- 
display of your “Third Anniversary Number ” show much originality, but 
they are slightly overdone with panels and ornamentation. The reproduc- 
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dent of type and arrangement, and be so interested in his 
work that it will follow him into his leisure hours or into 
his hours of pleasure. When he looks over the advertising 
pages of a magazine or a newspaper, or the signs in a 
street car, he will involuntarily notice the good and bad 
points of the advertising. The poor or indifferent com- 
positor is one who, instead of allowing his business to fol- 
low him into his pleasure, allows his recreations to follow 
him into his business to the detriment of his power to cre- 
ate or recognize the artistic in either type or arrange- 
ment. The work of an ad. compositor is not a mechanical 
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tion in miniature of the first page of the initial number was a very pleasing 
feature. 

Blaine (Wash.) Journal.— The “ Business Cards” on your second page 
would look better if the same plain border was used on each ad., instead of 
trying to have them all different. Certainly a very creditable paper. 


CASH in advance is the rule of the Bamberg (S. C.) 
Herald, and it intends to enforce it to the letter. In the 
course of an emphatic editorial, headed “A Plain State- 
ment,” it says: 

About seventy-five per cent of our subscribers 
understand this, and at least that proportion or 
more pay strictly in advance. But some few 
don’t seem to understand it and get mad when 
we notify them that their time is out, say that 
they will pay at the end of the year, etc. Well, 
there is no good business reason why we should 
wait a whole year for our money, and besides, we 
could not afford to carry a large number of 
accounts that long. So we will enforce the rule 
of cash in advance, and those who don’t want to 
do business our way there is nothing compulsory 
about it. You don’t have to take the paper if 
you don’t want to. We don’t force it on any- 
body. We want all the subscribers we can get, 
but we will not send the paper on long credit. 
The Herald is worth $1 a year, and we don’t 
have to beg anybody to subscribe. Some who are 
behind need not be surprised if the paper stops 
coming to them pretty soon. 


FRANK AUSTIN KENDALL, editor and publisher of the 
Torpedo, “An Occasional Amateur Magazinelet,” recently 
issued a “ Rubricated Old Cloister Edition” of his pam- 
phlet, which was certainly very artistic. One of the 
pages is reproduced herewith. Mr. Kendall writes: “ It 
required some thirty thousand impressions to print the 
edition of two hundred copies, and the bronzing was all 
done by hand. The entire issue is all my own work, being 
done at spare moments as a labor of love. One page was 
printed at a time, requiring six runs for each page.” The 
border was in two colors, while the initials scattered 
through the text were in red, blue and gold. 


Goop Ap. DisPpLAY.—A good ad. compositor is one 
whose mind is centered on the results he wishes to accom- 
plish, or should wish to accomplish. He must be a_stu- 


1. 


operation — the compositor is not a machine to perform 
certain duties and stop when the whistle blows. He must 
use not only mechanical operations, but he must use his 
brain, and just so far as he makes a determined study of 
his business, just so far is his ability increased and his 
earning capacity enlarged. True there is a difference in 
the natural taste and ability of men, but the ability to pro- 
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ledge and infinite jest, that in the end all 
things come to him tho waits. ¢{nd I had < 
been waiting for him obverlong. 

Gbrice had T almost set mp mark upon 
him, and thrice had he eluded me. 
fourth time was near at band and T was 
teabp. Am not always ready! [tismy #3 
wap---this readiness, this garnering, this < 
garnering! eS 

Qibe fairest prises of life habe come to me. 

> It is written thep should come. Chere is 

no other wap, noe: , No passing bp upon 

the other side. Go TL wait---knowing mp 
power. Gjo I waited for this man. 

ee 6©6Cbe time drew near when the daps 

brought him agonies. knew well his 

suffering. Ljothing is hidden from mp 

sight. TL saw his heart and soul. T saw 

the ratv, the bleeding wound the iron had 
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ours came when he was berp near to 
me. (Dp breath was upon his cheek and he 
shuddered, as do many when T draw near 
«waiting, always waiting. 

Hut he fought a good fight---this man. 
Chere was great strength in his worn body 44% 
and a desperate courage in his heart. Pye ¢ 
had played the game as few men plap it. 4 
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HANGIN’ AROUND ? 








A CHALK-PLATE ARTIST AND SOME OF HIS WORKS. 
“Zimmie and Lizzie” of the Tribune, Johnstown, Pa., and their creator, Cartoonist Bristow. 
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duce good ad. display is largely a question of application. 
Some of the best ads. received this month are from Rex 
H. Lampman, of the Neche (N. D.) Chronotype. It is evi- 
dent that he studies to produce the best effects. One of 
his ads. (No. 1) is reproduced in order to draw attention 
to the placing of the cuts, which allowed the use of a large 
display line at the top and avoided the ordinary arrange- 
ment. There were a large number of other ads. received, 
but it is impossible to give individual criticisms, unless 
they are of a general character and the ads. may be repro- 
duced by way of illustration. Many of the ads. received 
for this purpose are often so badly creased, and even 
rolled and crushed, that it is impossible to reproduce them, 
and it is a noticeable fact that the compositors who show 
this lack of care in mailing their specimens, show the 
same lack of attention to the details of their ad. display. 
In order to be neatly reproduced, and in order to create 
the most favorable impression on the editor, specimens 
should be mailed flat, with as few folds as possible, and 
those compositors who set really artistic and original ads. 
seem to have thought this out for themselves. 


THE owl sketches shown herewith are from the pages 
of the Johnstown Tribune, a live Republican daily pub- 
lished every weekday afternoon in the Flood City. The 
artist — Mr. Arch Bristow, whose portrait accompanies 
the sketches — has made a hit with the little owls, which 
appear every evening with the weather bulletin. In the 
three years Mr. Bristow has been the Tribune’s cartoonist, 
the names of Zimmie and Lizzie have become household 
words in Johnstown; and every issue of the paper is 
eagerly searched on its arrival “to see what Zimmie is 
doing.” During a recent vacation of Bristow’s, when for 
ten days the owls were missing from their place at the 
head of the “ Here and There Column,” the Tribune office 
was besieged with letters and telephone calls from’ people 
wanting to know what had become of Zimmie and Lizzie. 
Hundreds of Johnstowners are clipping and preserving the 
pictures, and the smiling face of the owl is even embroid- 
ered upon sofa-cushions and burnt on wood. Mr. Bristow 
also uses the owl as a mascot in all his political cartoons, 
the strength of which is best illustrated by the fact that 
no candidate has been elected by the opposition since his 
cartoons began to appear in the Tribune. All of Bristow’s 
work is done on chalk plates. 





AN APPRECIATION— WOOD ENGRAVING. 


Our esteemed contemporary, The Process Engraver’s 
Monthly, of London, edited by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, con- 
tains the following paragraph of appreciation anent the 
articles on wood engraving appearing in THE INLAND 
PRINTER: 

“Wood engraving has recently been treated scien- 
tifically, intelligently and sympathetically, in a series of 
articles by N. S. Amstutz in THE INLAND PRINTER. By 
happy chance one of the issues containing these articles 
also had a very fine example of tri-chromatic xylography 
from wood engravings by M. G. Koch. Some of these were 
catalogue illustrations, light, dainty and effective, while 
one was a picture of a Dutch interior, with white-capped 
girl and white cat, a very rich, beautiful example of color- 
printing.” ; 

There is also a brief paragraph in the same number 
calling attention to a revival of wood engraving in the 
United States, which reads as follows: 

“¢ Specially designed for the wood engraver’ seems 
almost an out-of-date statement, yet this is what the 
makers of the Reliance press say with regard to their 
latest pattern. They also say that there is quite a revival 
of wood engraving in the United States.” L. E. L. 


Prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CALENDARIUM TYPOGRAPHICUM. 


A RECORD OF MORE OR LESS NOTABLE EVENTS AFFECTING 
TYPOGRAPHY AND AFFILIATED ARTS, PRESENTED IN THE 
ORDER OF THE MONTHS AND DAYS ON WHICH THEY 
OCCURRED.* 


COMPILED BY N. J. WERNER. 
JANUARY. 


January 1.— Samuel Green, founder of an extensive 
family of printers in North America, died 1702.....New 
York Herald established, 1790.....Auguste Joseph Ber- 
nard, a French writer on typography and bibliography, 
born at Montbrison, 1811.....Samuel Orchard, originator 
of the art of copperfacing type, born at Bridgewater, Eng- 
land, 1816.....Alfred E. Beach, for fifty years editor of 
the Scientific American, died in New York city, 1896, aged 
seventy. 

January 2.—James Barber, the first printer who 
became lord mayor of London, died, 1741.....Henry Jarvis 
Raymond, old-time journalist, and founder of the New 
York Times, born near Lima, New York, 1820. 

January 3.— George Aylard, “ more than sixty years a 
faithful, contented employee” of the Caslon Typefoundry, 
of London, died, 1890. 

January 4.—Isaac Pitman, inventor of phonographic 
short-hand and a persistent advocate of spelling reform, 
born at Trowbridge, England, 1813.....W. W. Pasko, 
writer on typography, and editor of the “American Dic- 
tionary of Printing and Bookmaking,” born, 1840. 

January 5.—Le Journal des Savants, first scientific 
and critical paper in Paris, started, 1665.....The Lit- 
erary Courier, of Grub street, London, edited by Eph. Qui- 
bus, started, 1738.....Philip Argellati, eminent Italian 
printer and one of the most learned and laborious editors 
of his times, died, 1755.....Joshua B. Lippincott, head of 
the well-known publishing company at Philadelphia, died 
in that city, 1886, aged seventy. 

January 6.— Rudolph Loewenstein, founder of the 
famous German humorous paper, Der Kladderadatsch, 
died at Berlin, 1891, aged seventy-two. 

January 7.— First paper in Cape of Good Hope, the 
South African Commercial Advertiser, begun, 1824..... 
Printing first introduced in San Francisco, by Samuel 
Brannon, publisher of the California Star, 1847.....War- 
ren Barnhart, senior member of Barnhart Brothers & 
Spindler, Chicago, died, 1904, aged sixty-eight. 

January 8.— First newspaper in Holland, De Weecke- 
tycke Courante van Europa, appeared, 1656.....Andrew 
Miller, a most eminent bookseller, who conducted the pub- 
lishing of Johnson’s Dictionary, died, 1768.....John 
Baskerville, noted English printer, publisher and type- 
founder, died, 1775. 

January 10.— Edward Cave, founder of the first lit- 
erary monthly, the Gentleman’s Magazine, died, 1754..... 
Franklin P. Elliott, a leading paper-dealer of Chicago, died 
at Oak Park, Illinois, 1893.....Alexander Zeese, promi- 
nent electrotyper of Chicago, died 1899, aged seventy-two. 

January 11.— William Spottiswoode, LL.D., F.R.S., her 
majesty’s printer and of much renown, born in London, 
1825.....Thomas H. Senior, prominent pressbuilder, died 
in Brooklyn, 1889. 


* A few days in the year have no events listed against them, despite the 
compiler’s diligence in hunting for such as might be used. Therefore, while 
representing much research, this typographical calendar is not presented as 
complete. Such a thing is apparently an impossibility. It is possible that 
the authorities for some of these dates may be at fault, in which cases, if 
any reader can supply the correct ones, together with the reliable authority, 
we will be pleased to publish them. With very old dates it may happen 
that the old style reckoning has been used. 
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January 12.— William Cook Martin, at the time of his 
death the oldest employing printer in New York, born in 
New Jersey, 1811. 

January 13.— The London Tatler discontinued, 1711. 
John Walter issued the first number of the Daily Uni- 
versal Register (afterward changed to the London Times) 
and printed it from logotypes of his own invention, 1785. 

January 14.— Joseph Jackson, celebrated punchcutter 
and typefounder in England, cutting several oriental faces 
and the type used in reproducing the Doomsday book, died, 
1792.....Karl C. Tauchnitz, famous German publisher, 
died, 1836. 

January 15.—Charles Johnson, an early inkmaker 
(succeeded by Charles Eneu Johnson & Co.), born in 
Philadelphia, 1772.....Charles Lewis, the most eminent 
European bookbinder of his day, died in London, 1836. 

January 16.— The Dundee (Scotland) Advertiser first 
issued, 1801.....A. P. Luse, of the typefounding firm of 
Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago, died at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1891. 

January 17.— Benjamin Franklin, printer, philosopher 
and statesman, born at Boston, 1706.....Friedrich Koenig, 
inventor of the first power press, died at Oberzell, near 
Warsburg, Bavaria, 1833.....Alexander Anderson, M.D., 
pioneer wood engraver in the United States, died, 1870. 

January 18.— Thomas Randall, an able and distin- 
guished colored compositor and editor, died at Norwich, 
New York, aged seventy-three. 

January 19.— Isaiah Thomas, early printer of Boston 
and Worcester, and author of a “History of Printing in 
America,” born at Hempstead, New York, 1794, old style. 
....The London Times, formerly the Daily Universal Reg- 
ister, changed from a four to an eight page sheet, 1829. 
James A. St. John, famous typefounder of Boston and St. 
Louis, to whom is due the use of harder metal in casting 
type and who really brought about the general adoption 
of the “ point system ” in the United States, died at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, 1901. 

January 20.— John F. Smith, typefounder, of the old 


house of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, of Philadelphia, * 


born in that city, 1815. 

January 21.—Alphonse Devrient, a noted working 
printer of Germany, who did much to advance the art, 
born at Leipsic, 1821.....Bernhard Gotthelf Triibner, 
founder of the famous German publishing house of Leipsic, 
died, 1856. 

January 22.— John Harper, of Harper Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York, born, 1797.....Pierre Alauzet, noted 
pressbuilder of Paris, died, 1881, aged eighty-five..... 
Moses A. Dow, publisher of the Waverly Magazine, died at 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, 1889. 

January 23.—Joseph Ames, the distinguished anti- 
quary, and author of “ Typographical Antiquities,” born 
at Yarmouth, 1688.....William Caxton, the early type- 
founder and punchcutter, of London, died, 1766, aged 
seventy-four....Lawrence Johnson, founder of the famous 
Johnson typefoundry, born, 1801.....Peter Force, annalist 
and printer of Congress, and publisher of American 
Archives, died, 1868.....Joel Munsell, noted printer and 
publisher, died in Albany, New York, 1880. 

January 24.— Georg Friedrich Schmidt, distinguished 
German copperplate engraver, born at Berlin, 1712. 

January 25.— Georg Friedrich Schmidt, noted above, 
died at Berlin, 1775.....Johann Oporinus, the most emi- 
nent of the early German printers, employing six presses 
and fifty men, in partnership with Robert Winter, born at 
Basil, 1507. 

January 26.—Alexander Tilloch, who conceived the 
idea of making solid plates and experimented with stereo- 
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typing, and was editor of the Philosophic Magazine (of 
London), died, 1825. 

January 27.— William Brasher MacKellar, son of 
Thomas Mack., of the old MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan 
typefoundry, born at Philadelphia, 1844.....George P. 
Gordon, inventor and builder of the celebrated job press, 
died near Norfolk, Virginia, 1878.....John Kimball Rog- 
ers, distinguished manager of the Boston Typefoundry, 
died at Longwood, Massachusetts, 1888, aged sixty-seven. 
....George Clark, noted compositor, several times presi- 
dent of the typographical union of St. Louis, died in that 
city, 1888.....William Bross, veteran journalist, and 
president of the Tribune Company, of Chicago, died in 
that city, 1890, aged seventy-seven. 

January 28.— Johann Gottlob Breitkopf, of Leipsic, a 
noted and ingenious printer, typefounder, author and 
bookseller of the eighteenth century, regenerator of Ger- 
man text type and the first to cast music type, died, 1794. 

January 29.— William F. Geddes, printer and pub- 
lisher, and at the time of his death the oldest printer in 
Philadelphia, died, 1888. 

January 30.—John Holt, an early printer of New 
York city, and printer for the State during the Revolution, 
died, 1784. 

January 31.—John Kimball Rogers, manager of the 
old Boston Type Foundry, born at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, 1821. 





NECESSARY CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRIC 
MOTORS. 


The American Machinist gives publicity to some impor- 
tant advice relative to the necessary characteristics of 
electric motors, contributed by C. C. Stutz, which have been 
recently abstracted by Technical Literature. The follow- 
ing short rules are adaptable to the simpler forms of direct- 
current machines: 

(1) For variable speeds and heavy loads, series-wound 
motors should be used. 

(2) Where a fairly constant speed under heavy start- 
ing loads is demanded, compound-wound motors are used. 

(3) In the case of light starting loads and constant 
speeds, shunt-wound motors will be found best adapted. 

Under a subcaption of “notes” the author refers to 
the various motor characteristics as follows: 

(1) A series-wound motor having a high starting torque 
makes it possible to obtain a rapid acceleration or increase 
of speed while operating under a load, and it therefore is 
commonly used in railway work. 

(2) A compound-wound motor will vary in speed about 
ten per cent between no load and full load, the reduction 
in speed occurring as the increase of load goes on and an 
increase as the load decreases. 

(3) A shunt-wound motor will continue to give a 
nearly constant speed under large variations in load, so 
long as the voltage or potential of the current supply 
remains constant. 

Changes of speed are produced by varying the strength 
of the magnetic field, weakening the field, producing an 
increase of speed and a strengthening of the field bringing 
about its reduction. 

For short periods motors may be overloaded twenty- 
five to fifty per cent if the precaution is taken that the 
intervals of rest are made sufficiently long to allow for the 
excess heat produced by the overloading current to radi- 
ate away and thus cool the motor. B.O.L. 





You can not whitewash yourself by blackening others. 
— Process Work. 
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THE latest booklet of The Electric Controller & Supply 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is a credit to the publicity 
department of that concern. It is well gotten up and 
printed in two colors—black and red. It bears the 
imprint of The O. S. Hubbell Printing Company. 

From The Banning Company, New York, has come a 
unique series of advertisements, designed and executed 
for Hoggson Brothers, and bearing the title of “ Hoggson’s 
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Every dollar you make dishonestly will cost you ten in self-respect and 
contentment. 

Be a prophet of joy — there’s lots of it coming. 

I am always just a little suspicious of the man who is continually telling 
how honest he is. 

It’s friction, not work, that destroys the machine — political, commer- 
cial, mechanical or human. 

If you want to get more for the things you sell, learn more good reasons 
why your customers should buy them. 

The mechanical appearance of the booklet is excellent — 
a credit to the Gottschalk Printing Company, St. Louis, 
whose imprint it bears. 

“CHEER Up AND 52 REASONS Wuy,” a booklet 3 by 
4% inches in size, recently issued by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan, is one of the most 
effective advertisements to reach this department in some 
time. As will be seen by the accompanying reproduction, 
each page of the booklet contains one of the “ reasons,” 
appropriately illustrated. The printing is in orange, 
green and black on india tint book paper, with a cover of 
folding bristol. The reasons are very forceful arguments 





7—It does its work 
with quick 
neatness 


The items are plainly 
printed at the rate of 
8,400 an hour or 84,000 
items in a ten hour day; 
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. all records for speed in 
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19—It will divide 


The Burroughs way 
insures speed and the 
result must be correct 


30—The automatic 
governor 


By which a regular, 
even, rapid, operation of 
the machine is obtained 
without possibility of 
injury to thé mechanism 


The ten per 

. cent. man can’t 
last long . 
in a ninety 
per’cent. man’s 
job — yet they 
may look as 
much alike as 
two adding 
machines 

















Three pages from a unique booklet recently issued by the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Broadsides.” They are 11 by 14 inches in size and printed 
in two colors on coarse brown paper. Each one bears a 
special design, appropriate to the subject. 


A FOUR-PAGE leaflet showing examples of designing, 
printing and engraving done by the Pittsburgh Photo- 
Engraving Company is an exceptionally handsome piece of 
printing in black and colors and clearly demonstrates the 
ability of this company to handle the highest type of pub- 
licity literature. 


AMONG the house organs that reach this department 
none is more full of snap and ginger than Buck’s Shot, 
devoted to furthering the interests of the products of The 
Buck’s Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Under the heading “ Preachments and Jolts by the Edi- 
tor,” are many clever and interesting paragraphs, a few 
of which follow: 


The only enemies you have that are worth fighting are situated somewhere 
in your internal anatomy. 

When in doubt, shut your mouth, open your eyes, and think like — well, 
think. 





in favor of the machine to which the booklet is designed to 
give publicity. A few of them follow: 

There is something the matter with the system that requires overtime —- 
and in the end there will be something found the matter with the result. 

To be buried in detail is to be buried alive. 

To make money —to know why you make it, where you make it and 
when you make it — that’s system. 

Prevention is better than knowing who did it. 

If you know where the hours have gone and why they have gone, you 
have the foundation on which to realize the ideal maximum of output with 
the minimum of expense. 

A Russian looked just as good as a Jap, but the system, the organization, 
the idea back of the Jap won the battles. 

Some buttons, a box, a typewriter carriage and a guarantee are no more 
an adding machine than a carnation and a suit of clothes are a salesman. 

Some folks have to wait until they see everybody do a thing before they 
screw up courage enough to try it— then everybody is generally doing 
something better. 


The booklet bears the imprint of The Matthews-Northrup 
Works, Buffalo, New York, a guarantee of its mechanical 
excellence. 

“THE Story OF BANKING By MAIL,” by Herbert Van- 
derhoof, of the Chicago Inter Ocean, has been done into 
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an attractive booklet as the latest advertising feature of 
The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is an 
excellent argument, well presented, and gotten up in the 
neat and tasty manner which characterizes all of the 
advertising literature of the bank issuing it. 


A HANDSOME piece of designing, platemaking and 
printing is the recent price-list of silverware issued by the 
Meriden Britannia Company, Meriden, Connecticut. Spe- 
cial designs for cover, title-page and running heads are 
attractive features, while the typographical arrangement 
and presswork are of the very best. It is a product of the 
publication department of the Meriden Britannia Com- 
pany. 

“ApouT A GooD Print SHoP ” is the title of an artistic 
and attractive booklet recently issued by Wilson Brothers 
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besides the illustrations, some interesting arguments in 
favor of the advertising value of a good cover. A few of 
them follow: 

When you neglect to dress up your cover-page you are like the merchant 
who pulls down his blinds and thus hides his wares. Don’t expect the 
public to think there is interest and entertainment on the inside of your 
journal if the outside doesn’t indicate it. 

The most dilapidated house you ever saw could be enhanced in both 
value and appearance with a new coat of paint, and yet some publishers 
say that an attractive cover-page will not add to the value of their journal. 


Appearance is everything. 


There is something about an artistic, well-executed cover-page that 
allures the public eye; and have you ever noticed that nine times out of 
ten the transient magazine buyer will walk up to the news-stand and purchase 
the publication with the most effective cover-page? 

“THIs plank—rush jobs a special delight—in my 
platform,” with the words “rush jobs a special delight ” 
printed on a small piece of wood representing a plank and 





About a Good 
Print Shop 





Being Located at 
Rockford, Illinois 




















A few pages from a handsome booklet from the press of Wilson Brothers Company, Rockford, Illinois. 


Company, Rockford, Illinois. As will be seen by the pages 
reproduced herewith, the typographical arrangement is 
exceedingly simple but very pleasing. It is printed in red 
and black over an.orange-brown tint, giving a very rich 
effect. The text is well written and interesting —an 
excellent argument in favor of good printing. 

THE advertising literature of the Nernst Lamp Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is invariably strong and 
effective. The latest products from this source are two 
handsome booklets, one entitled “Church Lighting by 
Electricity ” and the other “ Bank and Office Lighting by 
Electricity.” In the designing of both of these booklets 
care has been taken to keep the designs thoroughly in har- 
mony with the subjects, the one on church lighting having 
a beautiful cover in Gothic lettering with rubricated ini- 
tials, while the cover of the booklet on bank and office 
lighting is in the more formal roman lettering. The 
mechanical details are excellent, the presswork being espe- 
cially good. 

A BOOKLET of cover-design reproductions from the art 
department of the Chicago Engraving Company contains, 


tipped on the card, forms the heading of the latest unique 
monthly calendar of Fred W. Haigh, Toledo, Ohio. It is 
original and clever, and thoroughly in keeping with the 
other calendars which have regularly come from this 
source. 

W. WILLIAMSON, printer, Chicago, has recently issued 
two wall calendars which should prove very useful. One 
of them contains a perpetual calendar from 1697 to 2063, 
while the other contains “ The Watch of the World,” show- 
ing the time at different places on the globe. The latter is 
in the form of a dial, arranged in such manner that the 
difference in time between two given points is easily and 
quickly found. Both are neatly printed and very attrac- 
tive. 

THE recent booklet of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, devoted to furthering the interests of its Snowflake 
Enameled book paper, is a noteworthy piece of printed 
matter. It contains very little text matter, the pages 
being devoted to a showing, in one, two and three colors, 
of the excellent printing qualities of the paper advertised. 
The platemaking and presswork are of the very best, giv- 
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ing a rich effect to the whole. The cover, a reproduction 
of which is shown herewith, is an excellent design in gold 
and colors on black stock. 

IN the advertising of the current month a catalogue 
designed and printed by the Robert L. Stillson Company 
and descriptive of the Fischer piano easily takes pre- 
cedence. It is one of the handsomest pieces of printed 
matter that have reached this department in some time. It 


The attractive cover of a booklet issued by the J. W. Butler Paper Company 
in the interests of Snowflake Enameled Paper. 


is in two colors on heavy deckle-edge stock, with heavy 
cover of the same material. The arrangement is unusual, 
each leaf being folded under, making it slightly narrower 
than the following one, thus giving an index effect. The 
illustrations of the pianos are printed on coated stock in 
black, with specially designed backgrounds for each cut in 
light brown. The descriptions of the pianos are printed in 
two colors underneath the flaps, which fold over. A deli- 
cate and refined simplicity pervades the entire booklet, 
abundant evidence that the designer recognized and held 
fast to a point too often overlooked —that of knowing 
when to stop. Nothing is overdone, the decorative effects 
being carried to just the proper point. 





THE MODERN NEWSPAPER A POOR FINISHER. 

A New York minister says that the newspaper is the 
university extension course for the rank and file of the 
people. Most people do not think of it in that light, for if 
they did there would be a greater demand for less crime 
and sensation. It is a poor finish that this sort of stuff 
gives to one’s education.— The Reflector. 





QUENCHING FIRE. 

In many business offices fire buckets are placed, filled 
with water, in readiness for an emergency. It is seldom, 
says the Scientific American, that instructions for use are 
pinned near the supply. The wrong way to tackle an 
incipient fire is (usually) to hurl the whole contents of a 


bucket on the spot. Most of the water is wasted by this 
means. A heavy sprinkling is more effective. The water 
may be splashed on the blaze by hand, but a more useful 
sprinkler is a long-haired whitewash brush. One of these 
should hang beside every nest of fire buckets. 


PRINTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 


BRANCH. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


—===HE meeting of the executive committee of the 
PS League held on December 4 at its headquar- 
foe ~4ters, 75 Fifth avenue, was in the nature of a 


m=) and a plan of campaign for the League’s 
advancement and duties for 1908. 

A report from the corresponding secretary showed that 
after several interviews Mr. Carey, of the Carey Printing 
Company, at 10 East Thirteenth street, New York, was 
the latest addition to the League. Mr. Carey’s action was 
met with much satisfaction by the members of the League, 
as his recognition of the League’s purpose, aims and prin- 
ciples was a sure indication of the joining of other large 
houses in the near future. 

Being a man who thoroughly knows the labor situa- 
tion and understands himself and his business from A to 
Z, Mr. Carey will prove of vast benefit to the League and 
incidentally to himself by joining. 

Another point of interest brought up in the early part 
of the meeting was the fact that the secretary was in 
receipt of many inquiries for positions by office and other 
specialty men. It was clearly demonstrated that the estab- 
lishment of a labor bureau by the League would prove of 
vast interest to League shops. With that end in view the 
corresponding secretary was ordered to take such steps as 
in his judgment were necessary toward the formation of 
such a bureau. 

Besides addressing a circular letter to all League shops 
inviting them to register their needs so that he, the secre- 
tary, might take steps to meet them, he was instructed to 
notify the various unions in the city of New York that if 
they cared to do so they could register their specialty 
men. 

The plan is not to have every union man in the city 
register with the Printer’s League, but for foremen, color 
and other specialty pressmen, and such men as consider 
themselves beyond the scale and average to put their 
names on the League books, to be given a number and to 
be notified of openings in League shops in rotation accord- 
ing to precedence and their peculiar qualifications for the 
position offered. 

All men seeking clerical and other positions in New 
York printeries are also invited to register with Mr. D. W. 
Gregory, 75 Fifth avenue, the corresponding secretary, 
and to give at time of registering all necessary details to 
enable Mr. Gregory to quickly put them in touch with 
members needing their services. 

During the evening Mr. Gardella, the business agent of 
the Job Press Feeders’ Union, No. 1 (the only organization 
of its kind in North America), presented in person his 
request for recognition of his union on the part of the 
League. Mr. Gardella was present at his request, though 
he had been previously notified of the League’s action at 
its last general meeting when it was clearly the opinion of 
all members that recognition by them of a non-representa- 
tive body would be suicidal. At the occasion of this meet- 
ing of the executive committee Mr. Gardella stated openly 
that he had no control over his members and could not 
guarantee what they might do. On this the chairman 
showed him that that very fact just stated showed how 
futile recognition by the League would prove. 

It is an established fact that there are in the jurisdic- 
tion of New York from nine thousand to fifteen thousand 
job presses. The latitude is large, as it is impossible to 
locate all of them. “ They are scattered throughout the 
city,” as a member of the League who has for years made 


résumé of the business done at other meetings 
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a thorough and exhaustive study of economic conditions 
recently stated, “in flat bedrooms, kitchens and cellars, 
in lofts and warehouses, and in fact in any place east or 
west where room to ‘kick it’ can be secured.” And that 
is not wide of the truth, of this vast army of the unrec- 
ognized, unreclaimed and degenerate job presses worked 
by mother, father, sister or brother of the family while 
’tother seeks the job on the street. A number are organ- 
ized —say five hundred, to give all possible credit — 
though we think three hundred would come nearer the 
mark. These three hundred or five hundred then, ask 
recognition and a scale putting the commercial possibility 
of making jobwork a feature forever beyond the reach of 
the shops which have job presses. 

No, let Job Press Feeders’ Union, No. 1, get together 
and organize before they seek for recognition. 

Slowly but surely the principles of the League are 
forging to the front. Already the settlement of disputes 
can be traced directly to the recognition of its fair scale 
and practices, and their acceptation by even those who 
are not yet enrolled among its members. In 1908 the 
League purposes by a system of committees to give more of 
its membership an active hand in the shaping of policy, 
the adjustment of difficulties and the correction of abuses. 

Those unions who have already entered into contract 
with the League recognize the fact that their dealings with 
the League are always of a most pleasant and satisfactory 
nature. Any complaint or grievance, real or fancied, is the 
subject of immediate recognition and investigation, and 
the League is fearless in bringing the offender to book, be 
he employer or employee. This equity of dealing can not 
fail to have its effect, as has already been shown in minor 
questions arising. 

In the person of their corresponding secretary, Mr. 
Gregory, who acts likewise in the position of “ business 
agent,” the League has a man who, when presenting these 
facts of controversy to his superior officers, is not swayed 
by fear or favor, but goes at it with a will and determina- 
tion to see right triumph. Further, from what we learn 
of his dealings with union men who come in contact with 
him, Mr. Gregory is well liked by both sides, or, as they 
have now become to be known, all members of the Printers’ 
League of America. 

Many houses are sending out circulars showing the 
necessity of an increase of their prices. This is based on 
the reduction of working hours at the same rate of wages 
formerly paid. Some have gone so far as to claim that 
this has entailed an increase of cost amounting to fifteen 
per cent. However, it is evident that in figuring this 
increase they lose track of the fact that, though the press- 
work has increased, the overhead or fixed charges remain 
the same. One house in particular which is an accepted 
authority on cost systems shows by careful computation of 
all costs going toward the production of finished work in 
their plant that this increase is actually between five and 
six per cent. 

The elections in Unions Nos. 51 and 23 coming at this 
time, no definite action is looked for by the League 
from either of these two bodies on the questions left for 
future conference, as shown in the scale we recently pub- 
lished. But as soon as their personal business is disposed 
of, the League will request prompt action taken on these 
points. All parties to the agreement are looking forward 
with considerable interest to the first question open for 
mutual consideration and possible arbitration. Mr. Henry 
W. Cherouny is formulating plans for a trade court to 
which such matters, if they prove unadjustable, shall, by 
the agreement, be submitted. 

It is worthy of note that while some few members of 
the above organization do not seem to fully understand 
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and appreciate the conditions of this agreement, the lead- 
ers of these bodies and those who have come in active con- 
tact with the League do and are not backward in fully 
and carefully explaining them to their fellow members. 

The policy of the Printers’ League of America is so 
fair, so broad, so just, that it can not fail of ready and 
widespread acceptation. 





A TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Mr. Henry Minden, for the past three years superin- 
tendent of the Outing Press, Deposit, New York, severed 
his connections with that firm on Friday, November 1, 
1907. He has not, however, left the employ of the Outing 
Press, as he will leave for New York shortly to take 
charge of the New York office. 

On the occasion of Mr. Minden’s resignation as super- 
intendent, the employees of the Outing Press and the Wick- 
wire Press presented him with a loving-cup as a mark of 
their personal friendship and esteem. The loving-cup 
stands fifteen and one-half inches high on an ebony base 
four inches high. It is of solid silver, with three handles, 
and was made by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
of New York city. 

Handsomely engraved upon its face is the following: 


HENRY MINDEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OUTING PRESS 
1904-1907 
FroM THE EMPLOYEES OF 
OuTING PRESS AND WICKWIRE Press 
AS A MARK OF THEIR 
PERSONAL FRIENDSHIP AND ESTEEM 
AND AS SLIGHT RECOGNITION OF 
THE EMINENT SERVICES 
OF THEIR SUPERINTENDENT 
Nov. 2, 1907 Deposit, N. Y. 


LOVING-CUP PRESENTED TO HENRY MINDEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
OUTING PRESS, DEPOSIT, NEW YORK. 
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SPECIMENS 








ZA 








BY F. J. TREZISE. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘*‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on p containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 
specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


Bet of, 





O. W. WALKUP, Galesburg, Illinois—— Your commercial 
specimens are very neat in design. On one or two of them, 
however, you have used too many type-faces. 

COMMERCIAL specimens designed by W. H. Bradley, 
pressroom foreman for the Eagle Printing and Binding 
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tain that it answers a definite purpose and is not put in 
merely to fill. 


KERN VALLEY PRINTING WorKS, Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia.— The title-page which you have submitted is a very 
neat and tasty piece of typework. The card.is also attrac- 
tive and out of the ordinary. 


THE convention program of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, a product of the Mail Job Printing 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada, is a very handsome 
piece of work. It is well printed in two colors, the half- 
tones being especially good. The cover is an artistic piece 
of designing in three colors and gold. 


In the December number of THE INLAND PRINTER we 
noted with commendation the menu card sent to us by Mr. 
Albert Hood, of Asbury Park, New Jersey. Mr. Hood has 
been doing considerable publicity work, and is an accom- 
plished printer, and presuming that these specimens were 
Mr. Hood’s own work, we gave him credit for their crea- 
tion. We now learn that these specimens were the work 
of the Pennypacker Publishing Company, who make a 
specialty of producing unique designs in brochures, menu 
folders and specialties for hotels. The company employs 
special artists in designing and reproduction in their 














Initial letters designed by Albert Loose, Dayton, Ohio. 


Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, show much originality 
and ability and are very pleasing. 

GEORGE MIDDLETON, Somers Point, New Jersey.— Con- 
sidering the amount of reading matter on the card, you 
have handled it in a very satisfactory manner. 

ELMER S. SCHILLING, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, sends 
a package of neat and attractive commercial specimens, 
well designed and showing an excellent use of color. 

R. D. HoEFLINGER, Corsica, South Dakota.—A few of 


your specimens show a tendency toward the use of rather , 


large sizes of type. Otherwise they are very good indeed. 

RECENT specimens from The Republican Publishing 
Company, Ravenna, Ohio, are neat and tasty, the use 
of the popular geometric decorations being especially 
pleasing. 

THE High Point Publishing Company, High Point, 
North Carolina, sends a package of excellent commercial 
printing. The typographical design and color combina- 
tions are of the very best. 

A. S. Coon, Farina, Illinois—A more simple and mod- 
est treatment would produce a noticeable improvement in 
your work. As nearly as possible, you should keep to one 
series of type for each job, and use smaller sizes. Then, 
too, where ornamentation is employed you should be cer- 


engraving department, and do color-printing, steel and 
copper plate printing and hand-coloring, all under expert 
supervision. We are pleased to set this matter right, both 
in the interest of Mr. J. Albert Hood and The Pennypacker 
Publishing Company. 


THE term “Quality Printing” well describes the 
printed things which come from the Peerless Print-shop, 
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Wyoming, Iowa. Neat and tasty in design and showing 
an excellent conception of the proper use of color, they 
are very pleasing. The label reproduced herewith gives 
an idea of the distinctive qualities which characterize all 
of the work of this plant. The original is printed in black 
and green on light-brown stock, the monograms being in 
green. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from L. Wietlis- 
pach, Streator, Illinois, contains the usual quota of excel- 
lent printed things. Among other high-grade specimens a 
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The blotter reproduced will give 
The original is in black, red and 


Tacoma, Washington. 
some idea of their style. 
green on white stock. 

E. B. Mackay, Port Arthur, Canada.— The letter-head 
submitted is rather too strong and bold to be pleasing. 
The idea is very good, and with the name of the paper in 
type several sizes smaller it would be a good heading. 

A SERIES of magazine advertisements prepared by the 
advertising department of the Northern Pacific Railway 
presents an excellent display of high-class designing and 
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bill-head for his own plant, The Keystone Press, stands 
out prominently. A reproduction is shown herewith. The 
original is printed in blue-green and red-orange on corn- 
colored stock and presents a very pleasing appearance. 

THE imprint of the Meyer-Rotier Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, on a piece of printed matter is a guarantee 
of a specific excellence. The highest type of designing and 
printing is exemplified in all of their productions, the 
latest package of specimens being no exception. Among 
the others, a small leather-goods catalogue easily takes 
precedence. It is in colors, the type-matter being in gray 
and the half-tones in black, a favorite Meyer-Rotier com- 
bination. The cover is a handsome design beautifully 
embossed without the use of color. 

THE excellent results obtainable by the discriminating 
use of plain printing types are exemplified in the produc- 
tions of the Vaughan & Morrill Printing Company, 


Excellent bill-head specimen by L. Wietlispach, Streator, Illinois. 


























typography. The illustrations and borders are very 
attractive, while the composition is of the highest order. 


P. F. GriMEs, Bloomfield, Iowa.— While the general 
plan and arrangement of the club program are excellent, 
the mechanical details could be very much improved. The 
most noticeable feature, and a very common one it is, is 
the use, on the same page, of type-faces which do not har- 
monize. If, instead of the text, modern italic and Blair, 
you had used the text and a roman old-style letter, the 
effect would have been much more pleasing. Even at the 
expense of wearying the readers of this department with 
repetition, we must again state that simplicity is the key- 
note of good printing. The moment we bring into a job 
more than one type-face we begin to complicate it, and 
the more complicated it becomes the harder it is to handle. 
The use of type-faces is similar to the use of colors. Many 
can successfully employ one or two colors in combination, 
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A blotter which shows the excellent results to be attained by the use of plain printing types. 
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WAS YOUR LAST ORDER OF PRINTING SUITABLE? 


WE DO PRINTING—AS YOU WANT IT—WHEN YOU WANT IT 








Che Standard Printing Co. 


PRINTERS OF WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENT CARDS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, OFFICE STATIONERY, FOLDERS, 


CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, AND ALL CLASSES OF Printing 








Jon DEPARTMENT 


$1. Catharines, Out., 


Neat and attractive letter-head design by The Standard Printing Company, St. Catharines, Ontario. 


but where several colors are used it requires the master 
colorist to place them in such relation one to the other that 
pleasing results are secured. The same is true of type- 
faces. When we use more than one type-face in a job we 
must consider whether or not they are in harmony with 
each other, and unless we are sure of this harmony we had 
better confine ourselves to the one face. Then, too, the 
color effect is hardly satisfactory. Where red and black 
are used as a color combination an orange-red is preferable 
to the darker red which you have employed. 


CHARLES S. SCHURMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota.— The 
blotter specimen is very good, although rather complicated 
in panel design. A little red in the yellow, making it an 
‘orange hue, would give a better combination with the blue. 


A LARGE amount of reading matter on a letter-head is a 
common source of trouble to the printer. Seldom, how- 


St. Catharines, Ontario. Among other things, a letter- 
head in violet and green on white linen-finished stock is 
very pleasing. A reproduction is shown herewith. 

JOHN W. KELLETTE, Rutland, Vermont.— The speci- 
mens which you_have sent are excellent, the letter-head 
for the Rutland Typographical Union being especially 
pleasing. The light-blue tint, however, makes it impossi- 
ble of reproduction. 

C. J. Brown, Washington, D. C.— The cover-page of 
the constitution and by-laws would be much improved if 
the reading matter was gathered together into groups 
instead of being spread over the page. The other speci- 
mens are very good. 

J. P. MANNEWITZ, Stapleton, New York.— Your work 
is very neat and attractive, and leaves little to criticize. 
The letter-head for Reeves & Company, with its four dif- 





THE INTER-MOUNTAIN 


THEATRICAL CIRCUIT 








ARIZONA 


Douglas, Opera House 
Tombstone, Opera House 


MAIN OFFICES: 


1746 CURTIS STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
STAIR & HAVLIN : New York Representatives : KLAW & ERLANGER 





UTAH 
Salt Lake, Grand 
Logan, Thatcher Opera House 
Brigham, Opera House 





Bisbee, Opera House 
Benson, Opera House 


Kaysville, Opera House 





Tuscon, Opera House 
Globe, .Dreamland 
Mesa, Opera House 
Phoenix, Doris Theatre 
Clifton, Academy 
Morenci, Opera House 
Kingman, Opera House 
Prescott, Elks Theatre 
Jerome, Opera House 
Winslow, Opera House 
Williams, Opera House 


Che Grand Cheatre 


SALT LAKE’S MOST POPULAR PLAY-HOUSE 


Bountiful, Opera House 

Park City, Dewey Theatre 
Coalville, Opera House 
Sandy, Opera House 
Bingham Canon, Canon Hall 
Bingham Junct., Opera House 
Lehi, Opera House 

American Fork, Opera House 
Pleasant Grove, Opera House 
Provo, Opera House 
Springville, Opera House 
Fairview, Opera House 





IDAHO 


Pocatello, Auditorium. 
Blackfoot, Armory 





A. M. COX, Manager 
Salt Lake City, 


Mt. Pleasant, Opera House 
Spring City, Opera House 
Richfield, Opera House 


Utah 1 
Salina, Opera House 








Idaho Falls, Opera House 
St. Anthony, Opera House DO 
Sugar City, Opera House 

Rexburg, Opera House 
Rigby, Opera House 
Franklin, Opera House 








Manti, Opera House 
G Ephraim, Opera House 
Moroni, Opera House 
Nephi, Opera House 
Eureka, Opera House 








Mammoth, Opera House 





McCammon, Opera House 
Preston, Opera House 
Parker, Opera House NEVADA 
Caliente, Opera House 

Las Vegas, Opera House- 
Goldfield, Ross Theatre 
Tonopah, Pavilion Theatre 
Reno, Opera House 

Elko, Bradley Theatre 
Wells, Opera House 
Winnemucca, Opera House 
Lovelocks, Opera House 
Ely, Opera House Cheyen: 
Carson, Opera House 
Virginia City, Opera House Raw 
Carlin, Opera House 
Fallon, Opera House 
Pioche, Opera House 


Montpelier, Opera House 
NEBRASKA 


Chadron, Opera House 
Alliance, Opera House 
‘ook, Opera House 
Sidney, Opera House 
Crawford, Opera House 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edgmont, Opera House 
Lead, Miners’ Hall 











WYOMING 


Laramie, Root’s Opera House 
Rock Springs, Opera House , 
Green River, Opera House 
Evanston, Opera House 
Sheridan, Opera House 

New Castle, Opera House 
Casper, Opera House 
Guernsey, Opera House 
Lander, on House 


Diamnondvitte, Opera House 
s 


CALIFORNIA 
Needles, Opera House 


Mercur, Opera House 
Milford, Opera House 


COLORADO Tooele, Opera House 


Denver, Curtis Theatre 
Florence, Opera House 
Salida, Opera House 
Glenwood Spgs., Opera House 
Pueblo 

Aspen, Opera House 

Ft. Motwan, Opera House 
Grand Jct. 

Sterling, “Opera House 


TEXAS 


Amarilla 


MONTANA 
Dillon, Opera House 


Elsinore, Opera House 
Price, Opera House 
Morgan, Opera House 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, Elks Opera H’se 


House 
Silver City, Elks Opera House 
Deming, Opera House 
Lordsburg, Opera House 
Dawson, Opera House 


Dalhart: 














An excellent arrangement of a large amount of reading matter. 


ever, have we seen such a display of information on com- 
mercial stationery as is shown on the letter-head for the 
Grand Theater, reproduced herewith. In spite of this 
handicap, however, the specimen is a well-balanced piece 
of typography and is very attractive. It is from a pack- 
age of high-class printing submitted by W. D. Spurrier, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DaINTY effects in type arrangement and color are fea- 
tures in the products of The Standard Printing Company, 


Salt Lake City, Utah,_. 


By W. D. Spurrier, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





ferent series of type, is hardly as pleasing as it should be. 
One or two series would have given far better results. 

Gray & GOODLAND, St. John’s, Newfoundland.— The 
manner in which you have handled the specimens submit- 
ted leaves little room for criticism. The typographical 
designs are excellent, as is also the presswork. They are 
very creditable, indeed. 

NEAT, tasty commercial stationery, usually in one series 
of type, characterizes the specimens submitted by Thomas 
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E. Vaughan, with the Griggs Stationery & Printing Com- 
pany, Bellingham, Washington. The presswork, by G. A. 
Byington, is also excellent. 

Botz & Sons, Sedalia, Missouri— With the exception 
of a few of the specimens on which the type-faces are too 
large, the work submitted is very good indeed. Especially 
would we commend the appearance of The Omicron. It is 
excellently printed and very creditable. 

W. R. Biossom, Hudson, Michigan.— Your specimens 
are very creditable and show much taste. Would suggest, 
however, that you use a tint or color other than the red 
on the letter-head, as the red is rather strong. Too much 
of the warm colors gives a glaring effect that is not 
pleasing. 

THE Christmas number of the Weekly Press, Christ- 
church, New Zealand; is decidedly a high-class piece of 
publishing. The cover, a reproduction of which is shown 
herewith, is a handsome creation in three colors and gold. 
The inner pages, which are replete with half-tones, some 
of them being worked over tint-blocks, are excellent, the 
presswork, which was under the supervision of J. V. Price, 
being exceptionally good. 


Say BE 













































































Christchurch. New Zealand Price One Shiliins | 





Cover-design of the Christmas number of The Weekly Press, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Original in three colors and gold. 


Harry W. Oscoop, Franklin, Pennsylvania, sends some 
artistic typographical designs. Among others is a four- 
page leaflet, the title-page of which is reproduced here- 
with. The original is in dark green, light green and red 
on light brown stock, the appropriate ornament and rules 
underneath being in the red. 

BLOTTERS have been received during the month from 
the following: John W. Little & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island; Stettiner Brothers, New York, very attractive 
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design; Joseph Betz Printing Company, East Liverpool, 
Ohio; Lincoln Freie Presse, Lincoln, Nebraska; P. H. 
Fassett, Ashtabula, Ohio; John T. Palmer Company, 
Philadelphia; Claude O. Funk Printing Company, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

IN addition to the above, the following specimens have 
been received during the month: Electro-Tint Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, handsome mailing 
card in colors; The Mills Printing Company, Griffin, 
Georgia, high-grade commercial specimens; Rex H. Lamp- 


| | 
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When the Harvest 
Days are Over 



















Bor the Merchant 
who is interested 
in Good Printing 
























Attractive title-page by Harry W. Osgood, Franklin, Pennsylvania. 


man, Neche, North Dakota, excellent card designs; Smith 
& Porter Press, Boston, Massachusetts, attractive monthly 
calendar; Times Publishing Company, Houlton, Maine, 
very neat commercial specimens; Eureka Specialty Print- 
ing Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, clever mailing 
card; M. F. Blank, Huntsville, Missouri, letter-head on 
which decoration is too prominent; A. J. Guild, Hunts- 
ville, Missouri, letter-head which would have been better 
had fewer type-faces been used; G. W. St. Clair, Hunts- 
ville, Missouri, letter-head on which the name of the firm 
is not prominent enough, the other matter being set in too 
large sizes; the Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
attractive mailing card; Vernor Printing Company, 
Hamlin, Texas, neat commercial work; Democrat-News 
Printing Company, Marshall, Missouri, letter-head on 
which underscoring rule is rather light to harmonize with 
the type-face; Theodore Herzer, Hartford, Connecticut, 
handsome card in colors; The Seaboard Press, New York, 
handsome announcement; R. Weidenmiller, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, handsome label insert in gold and colors; the Repub- 
lican, Burlington, Kansas, unique card; Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, attractive booklet; R. S. Peck & Co., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, clever advertising leaflets; Goldman, 
Beckman & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, interesting copy of The 
Kantbebeat Monthly; The Norton Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, handsome advertising circulars. 
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THOUGHTS ON PRICES. 


NO. V.— BY A CASUAL OBSERVER, 


a SIEGARDING the value of cost-accounting sys- 

; fA tems, A. M. Wagner, of Norfolk, Virginia, 

“i writes: “ Employing printers, as a class, are 

\ prone to consider but lightly the value of a 

A \ cost-accounting system, arguing that it is a lot 

of ‘red tape’ not at all necessary to success, 

else they would be in more general use; and to substan- 
tiate their argument, they point out the fact that there is 
no larger percentage of failures in the printing business 
than in other lines. If the word success has no broader 
meaning than simply the ability to continue in business, 
then, truly, they have covered the point thoroughly. It is 
a fact, peculiar of the average master printer, that he will 
undergo greater hardships and put up with smaller returns 
than men in other lines, always and ever hoping for better 
times next year, yet never contributing anything substan- 
tial toward the betterment of his condition. Perhaps one 
reason that the average master printer is willing to put up 
with smaller returns and greater hardships than men in 
other lines is because he realizes that in order to dispose of 
his business at all, he can only sell at great personal sacri- 
fice and loss; and as the final result would: be about the 
same any way, he chooses to struggle along, hoping for 
some benign influence to intercede for his salvation. Next 
in importance to the master printer’s ability to turn out 
work properly and expeditiously, is his ability to arrive at 
the correct selling price of the work so executed. With a 
proper understanding of these two principles none need 
despair of their measure of success — that success which 
means improvement and progress, both materially and 
financially. If it were possible to obtain a statement upon 


this point from the few of our present-day successful print- 
ers, it would undoubtedly be found that in proportion as 
they understood and applied the foregoing principles, so 


has their success been. Unfortunately, the majority of 
master printers, while being well grounded in the first, 
know practically nothing of the latter principle. And, to 
make a bad matter worse, they have been offered in the 
past numerous methods and schemes, theories and what- 
nots, to the truth of which, upon investigation, they could 
not adhere; until now they have reached that stage of 
apathy where they pass the whole question by and char- 
acterize it as bosh. This is indeed a very unfortunate 
state of affairs, as it tends to blind their eyes to a question 
which to them is of the most vital interest. Thus it is that 
the majority of printers go on in their own happy-go-lucky 
way of making prices, using any system, or lack of sys- 
tem, that is peculiar to the individual, and based on no 
firmer ground than that if their competitor can do a job at 
a certain figure, they can too, never knowing to even a 
moderate degree of certainty what their costs really are, 
until the wonder is that conditions are still as good as they 
are. Nor is it enough to say: The stock on this job cost 
me $6; Jones will set it up in three hours — that costs me 
90 cents; Smith will do the presswork in six hours — that 
costs me $1.20; and then add some arbitrary amount for 
profit and contingencies. Such a method will rarely or 
never result in making a successful printer of the man 
who uses it; nor will any like method. And yet they are 
very much in evidence, as is also the unsuccessful printer. 
A cost system for printers, to be of the greatest possible 
value, must be based upon fundamentally correct princi- 
ples, which in this case are briefly as follows: Find the 
total cost of operating the plant under average conditions 
for at least one year. Distribute and apportion to depart- 
ments in equitable amounts. Then aportion these 
amounts to productive or chargeable hours; or, in other 
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words, the average number of hours’ time sold. This, then, 
can readily be brought down to a per hour cost per man or 
machine, which is the only correct way to sell printing, as 
the work varies too much to permit of any stock prices 
per thousand, or any other quantity. Such a system is 
both possible and practical, and while it presents some 
problems in the original computation, in practice it is very 
simple, for, knowing the per hour cost per man or machine, 
on estimated work, it is only necessary to correctly esti- 
mate time, add stock, then profit to the whole, while on 
time work you get time from daily records and then add 
other items as before. The printer who has not a correct 
cost system (and his number is legion) is working under 
a serious disadvantage, for it is not alone on his competi- 
tive work that he is likely to err, but upon his regular 
time work as well; and his errors in this case are not 
always in his own favor. On the other hand, how often 
does it not happen that an especially desirable customer 
takes exception to a price for a certain job, and just 
because you lack the confidence and assurance of your 
own right to take a frank and firm stand, and show him 
if necessary that there is no overcharge, you lose a valu- 
able customer. Perhaps the best of the many valuable 
features of a correct cost system is that it will show what 
part -of the printer’s work is profitable and what is 
unprofitable, allowing him to drop the one and increase his 
capacity for the others. It will hardly be denied, even by 
the printer who can show a profit on the right side of the 
balance sheet at the end of the year, that there was a cer- 
tain percentage of his work which he would have been 
better off without. But without a correct cost system he 
can not pick it out and profit by past experience. He pays 
for the experience without ever getting it, as it were. 
Just a word now in regard to the printer who uses some 
one of the many systems and thinks he has his costs down 
fine. A sure test of the value and correctness of any cost 
system.should prove that the total of the net profits shown 
on individual jobs should equal the net profits of the gross 
business for the year. Any system that will not stand this 
test must be wrong in some of its essential features. It 
would be possible to go on taking up this subject in its 
many and various phases until a good-sized book would 
be the result; but this is not necessary or desirable. It 
would seem that sufficient has been written upon this sub- 
ject in the past to awaken the interest of any printer live 
enough to take advantage of an opportunity when he sees 
one. As far as the other fellow is concerned, let us pity 
him.” 

Mr. Wagner has entered this field as an expert, and 
those interested will find his advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue. 


COST ACCOUNTING IN PROCESSWORK. 


» A lecture by Mr. Arthur Coles, author of “The Work 
of a Secretary to a Joint Stock Company,” recently given 
at the L. C. C. School, Bolt Court, London, has been given 
in condensed form by The Process Engraver’s Monthly, 
from which we make the following brief extracts: “A 
ready and accurate method of computing the cost of manu- 
factured goods in the finished state ready for sale to the 
consumer is needed quite as much as the keeping of our 
cash book, our journal and our ledgers. It is indispensable 
to the manufacturer to know in what position he stands 
with regard to the cost to him of the article he makes to 
sell. I have heard a very capable and highly experienced 
manager of a photoengraving business declare that this 
year’s work was so much better than the year before, 
because his sales had increased by so much per cent. He 
did not, however, mention the fact that the proportionate 
cost of making these goods had actually been greater in 
the year of the biggest turnover. There can be no doubt 
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that if those enterprising firms who have cut prices dis- 
astrously had only been in a position to know exactly what 
their blockwork was costing them, they never would have 
drifted into this fool’s paradise.” Mr. Coles then con- 
siders the selection of a basis upon which to estimate the 
prime or first cost of finished engravings, and says: “ The 
question is, what shall we regard as a unit of output? 
Shall we obtain the cost of production in inches, or the 
cost per £100 worth of blocks sold? If we employ the inch 
unit we shall get both.” It is a peculiar coincidence that 
Mr. Coles advocates almost the identical method of pro- 
cedure that has been set forth in Amstutz’ recently pub- 
lished “ Handbook of Photoengraving ” on page 29, under 
the heading of “ Supplies,” wherein is recommended the 
following: “Another important record for the manager to 
have corrected daily is that bearing on the supplies. The 
total square inches of zinc received, credited with the total 
square inches of invoiced cuts, will show the stock on hand, 
less waste. A comparison of monthly records will show 
what fluctuations there are in waste. A shorter monthly 
or weekly method is to simply weigh the total waste, and 
ascertain what relation this bears to the total square inches 
output for the given time; another period will show 
whether the waste is on the increase or decrease. The 
same method will apply to the item of copper and a sim- 
ilar one to other supplies.” A suggested form of a metal 
stock sheet is given in table No. 4 on page 28, wherein the 
“incoming,” “outgoing” and “the on-hand” square 
inches are to be listed. The “on-hand” column comprises 
the total square inches, which is the difference between the 
total received and the total invoiced; the square inches of 
good stock and the square inches of waste. This last item 
is deduced by subtracting the square inches of good stock 
from the total square inches received and invoiced. Again 
quoting Mr. Coles we learn the following important infor- 
mation: “I daresay a photoengraver could tell you in a 
very approximate way the total superficial area of _the 
copper and zinc he consumes in a given time. But it never 
seems to have occurred to him that in this simple fact lies 
the very key to the solution of the problem of costing per 
unit of volume or area.” Mr. Coles also says that “At 
least once a week take a careful record by way of all the 
copper cuttings and metal scrap on hand, which should be 
cleared from the department at the same time. If these 
instructions are carried out, then you possess an almost 
infallible means of computing your output in inches for 
each class of work every week.” This very valuable expo- 
sition is ended by the lecturer with the statement: “ Let 
me impress upon you the absolute necessity of watching 
your output in volume. This should be watched closely 
from day to day, and the figures properly recorded.” The 
latter phases of this subject are also touched upon in Sec- 
tion I, “ The Office,” of Amstutz’ “ Handbook of Photo- 
engraving,” on page 29, under “ Profit and Loss.” A sug- 
gested form applicable to processworkers is given wherein 
a summary of charges and credits as related to the pro- 
duction of photoengravings is concisely tabulated under 
the following divisions: “I, Supplies Charges; II, Pro- 
ductive Labor Charges; III, Administrative Labor 
Charges; IV, Maintenance Charges; V, Fixed Charges; 
VI, Credits, and VII, Balances.” This question of detailed 
accounting has been too long overlooked and the trade has 
suffered in consequence, and it is to be hoped that hence- 
forth a more thorough and exhaustive system in this vital 
part of the business will become an accomplished fact. 
BASIS OF THE PRICE SCALE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

Photoengraving by one method or another has been 
operated for possibly fifty years. The half-tone and zinc 
etching processes have superseded the older methods in the 
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last twenty-five years. From the infancy of the business 
the plates or purely manufacturing part of the work have 
been sold at a varying price per square inch, usually uni- 
form with each concern, and the rate high or low, depen- 
dent on the quality of the product. 

As is usual with new methods, the price at the begin- 
ning is based on some precedent, or the price for the article 
it supersedes. So with process engraving, the price at the 
start was barely under the price for the then prevailing 
woodcuts, which it will be understood were entirely hand- 
work and proportionately expensive; as a consequence, the 
first price made for half-tones or zine etchings was very 
much greater than at present. 

In the course of time competition began. The usual 
result of lowering prices followed. Improvement in meth- 
ods and machinery reduced the cost of production, making 
possible further reduction in price to meet competition. 

About ten years ago the photoengravers of the United 
States held their first convention at Buffalo, N. Y. About 
fifty firms were represented. It being the first meeting, 
brought about by the hardships of a fierce competition, the 
question of cost of production was gone into at length. It 
was found that the prevailing price for half-tones was 20° 
cents per square inch, and for zine etchings 8 cents per 
square inch, the minimum charge for either being for ten 
square inches. 

It was declared and admitted then by all delegates that 
small cuts cost very much more in proportion to manufac- 
ture than large cuts, but no plan was offered to get away 
from the square-inch method of pricing the product. 

Since that time the price has remained about the same 
generally, but higher at some and lower at other points, the 
cost of production, quality and competition all having an 
effect on the price. Only one firm, a Chicago concern, has 
based its charges on a sliding scale. 

There are at present about three hundred photoengra- 
ving firms in the United States and Canada. All are sell- 
ing their product at a price per square inch. And yet just 
as surely as any photoengraver is asked the question, he 
will declare unqualifiedly that small cuts cost very much 
more per square inch to make than large cuts. 

Recently the photdengravers of Chicago, to the number 
of sixteen, decided that since not one of them knew more 
than the average cost of producing their work, it was time 
to get down to facts. To that end they employed an 
accountant, expert in cost systems, to make an investiga- 
tion in their various shops. 

The result was the discovery that the cost of making a 
ten-inch cut is nearly three times as great per square inch 
as an eighty-inch cut. Using the expert’s figures as a 
basis, a committee of seven practical photoengravers have 
devised a sliding scale of prices, based on two factors —a 
fixed charge to cover the labor and other fixed expenses, 
and a square inch charge to govern the material cost. The 
scale reduces the prevailing price on cuts over thirty 
square inches in size, and increases the price for cuts under 
that size. Being based on the cost of production, the mar- 
gin of profit at scale prices will be nearly uniform whether 
the cuts are large or small. 





FROM THE ‘SAGE OF CHELSEA.”’’ 


The older I grow —and now I stand on the brink of 
eternity — the more comes back to me that sentence in the 
catechism which I learned when a child, and the fuller and 
deeper its meaning becomes: ‘“ What is the chief end of 
man? To glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” This is 
true success, for it will stand the test of time and eternity. 
— Carlyle. 
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The assist of pr is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 





Tapes SoILING SHEETS (146).—“ Will you please 
advise me through your columns what will prevent the 
tapes on a cylinder press from inking the paper and mak- 
ing it look smutty? Have tried putting on new tapes 
oftener, but always have the same result.” Answer.— 
The tapes which run across the freshly printed sheets on 
your press necessarily take up enough ink to soil subse- 
quent sheets. To obviate this, hold a piece of block mag- 
nesia against the tapes while the press is running. This 
will tend to prevent so much ink being taken up by the 
tapes. Occasionally reverse the tapes. 

A CHRISTMAS NUMBER FROM NEW ZEALAND.— The 
Christmas number of the Auckland Weekly News, pub- 
lished at Auckland, New Zealand, has just reached us. It 
is a handsome publication, its pages being filled with excel- 
lent half-tone cuts of the magnificent scenery for which 
the island is noted. There are many full-page cuts printed 
in warm browns over buff tints, which in every instance are 
finely rendered. The advertising pages, which are printed 
mainly in two colors, look as if they were “rushed,” as 
they do not compare very favorably with the rest of the 
number. The cover is a litho in several tints and shades 
of brown, with a large tri-color process picture of a Maori 
girl in native garb. 

PRINTING ON Woop (152).—“ Will you please advise 
me through the Pressroom Department if wood about 2 by 
5 inches and % inch thick can be printed on a platen press 
running eight or nine hundred per hour, and if electro- 
types would stand the work. If electrotypes are not prac- 
ticable, will you give me the addresses of firms who can 
furnish dies?” Answer.— Printing on wood on a press of 
the make specified would be practicable, but would eventu- 
ally ruin the press on account of its light construction, as 
such work was not contemplated by the manufacturers. 
Electros would not last on such work. Brass dies are 
used, as they can withstand the hard usage and will not 
round off on the edges. 

A HIGH-GRADE MaGaAzINnE (147).—A copy of The 
Weekly Press, published at Christchurch, New Zealand, 
was recently received by us, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. J. V. Price: “Again I have pleasure 
in sending you a copy of New Zealand illustrated, the 
Christmas number of The Weekly Press for 1907. As 
usual I made ready and printed the whole number (except 
the large litho supplement) and as the cover is quite a new 
departure this year and rather a delicate piece of work, I 
will be greatly obliged if you will give this your special 
attention, as also the presswork generally. Probably you 
are aware that I have been a close student of your INLAND 
PRINTER for many years and I trust my efforts as regards 
the presswork will not disappoint you.” Answer.— The 
magazine is an excellent example of high-grade presswork. 
The pages are freely illuminated with half-tone cuts 
depicting the wonderful scenery of the island. The make- 
ready of these cuts and the letterpress in general, together 
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with the clean printing and the judicious color selection, 
show skill of a high order. The cover (which is repro- 
duced in miniature and in monotone elsewhere in this 
number) is an exceptional piece of presswork. The original 
printing shows a well considered and delicate blending of 
blues and greens, in combination with gold as a key-plate, 
producing a strikingly beautiful effect. The work on this 
publication equals anything produced in this country, and 
excels many of our metropolitan journals. 


INCOMPLETE MAKE-READY (148).—“ Enclosed please 
find a four-page circular. Kindly criticize the presswork 
on this job, giving the severest criticism you can.” 
Answer.— The presswork on the job would have been 
improved by bringing up the dark shades of the half-tone 
cut a little stronger. This could have been done with 
tissue. This applies also to the half-tone cut on the fourth 
page. The register is not good; the fourth page being 
printed crooked does not register with the third. The 
type part of the form comes up as it should, prints sharp 
and works clean, and the impression appears even and 
fairly light. The ink may have been a good quality, but a 
better grade would have brought out the half-tone cut to 
better advantage, with the judicious use of a few patches 
of tissue. 


To SAvE “ SPOILED” ENVELOPES (145).— “I am an old 
subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER and want a ‘tip.’ The 
enclosed envelope has an error in the firm name and the 
entire lot is ‘ spoiled.’ Can you suggest a way of utilizing 
these envelopes, as they are a good quality and I would like 
to save them if possible.” Answer.— You could print over 
the envelope card with the tint-block which was used on 
your letter-head. Open the envelopes and run the tint- 
block in aluminum bronze ink and allow it to dry; then 
take a second impression, in the same. manner, with the 
aluminum ink. Lay out the envelopes so they may dry 
thoroughly for about forty-eight hours. Then print in 
bronze-blue with the type-form which was used on your 
letter-head. This combination will give you a neat looking 
job, which will have the appearance of an original piece 
of work. 


TROUBLE WITH COPYING-INK (151).—“I am having 
trouble in getting copying-ink to distribute. As I have 
only one set of rollers, I am forced to use my black ink 
rollers when I have a copying-ink job, and although they 
are always washed clean I can not get the ink to take 
properly either on the disk or rollers, and it causes the 
filling in of form while running off jobs. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy?” Answer.—Although the rollers may be 
washed clean enough for black ink, unless they are 
entirely free from oil it will always be more or less difficult 
to get copying-ink to distribute, it having no affinity for 
oily surfaces. To remedy this condition, wash rollers, disk 
and form with wood alcohol, after first washing with ben- 
zine. This will remove all traces of oil. Some pressmen 
use the best grade of gasoline for this purpose. Another 
“wash” is made from a solution of “Arm” brand soda 
and water, which readily removes grease from the rollers 
and disk after a benzine “ wash-up.” 


To REDUCE VIBRATION FROM PRESSES (143).— “ We 
have recently moved our job department in our new build- 
ing; our pressroom occupies the third floor. Presses have 
been erected on a cement floor, which is built on a terra- 
cotta bottom. Our architects advised us that as the floor 
was in terra cotta, the noise from the presses would be 
eliminated, but we find that such is not the case. We have 
been trying some rubber under the presses, so as to avoid 
the noise, but it has not been successful. Can you tell 
us how to arrange our presses to prevent the noise?” 
Answer.—A number of methods are in vogue to reduce the 
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vibration of floors caused by the operation of machinery. 
For instance, sheets of lead are laid under high-speed 
motors, which tends somewhat to reduce the vibration. 
Rubber, being an elastic medium of considerable density, 
would hardly answer the purpose — at least not so well as 
a fibrous material, such as layers of heavy felt imposed 
between blocks of wood or thick leather placed beneath 
the legs of the job presses. The great weight of the large 
cylinder presses would no doubt prevent the use of any 
such material except in pieces of considerable area, on 
account of its instability and tendency to yield under 
great weight. In this case it is suggested that felt or thin 
layers of cork or leather be used, the thickness of the 
mat to be not less than one inch, and the area under parts 
of the press at the point where the support is placed to be 
at least one foot square; on small presses the area of felt 
mat to be at least six inches square. 


Spaces WorKING Up—REPLIES TO QueERY 106.— 
George J. Wall, Winchester, Virginia, writes as follows in 
reply to query 106, in the November number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER: “I have found that there is always a 
reason for spaces working up. Of course all printers 
understand that if all the lines in a page were justified to 
within a point of one-another and the pages were made up 
within a point of the proper length, and the furniture was 
perfect, it would require a very light squeeze to hold the 
matter down to the bed of the press. It would require 
only enough rigidity to resist the pull from the rollers, and 
the speed or increased jar would have no effect upon the 
matter in the way of work-ups. A most troublesome form 
is generally one with a number of small cuts in it, as the 
cuts are usually not square and generally of somewhat 
larger dimension at the top than at the bottom. In this 
case, I use strips of cardboard of about half a point thick- 
ness and about twelve points wide and push them down 
close to the bed of the press and tighten the quoins against 
it slightly more than those squeezing the other end of the 
page. A form made up so that the drag or roll of the 
press is against the justification is a hard one to hold, 
unless it is very well justified. When a form of this kind 
works up, the majority of pressmen will take a bodkin or 
piece of rule (and I have even seen them use a nail) and 
pound the spaces down. This should not be done in any 
case, as it only tends to make matters worse, as the pound- 
ing process will put a nick in the top of the space, lead or 
slug so treated, and increase the width at the top, giving 
a still greater tendency to work up. In case of a work-up, 
Mr. Pressman, call the stone-man at once; don’t try to 
hammer the spaces down. Or if you are in a place where 
this is too great an inconvenience, pull the offending 
spaces out, burr them on the top and shove the burred 
edge to the bottom of the space it came out of, but let a 
compositor get at it if you can.” H. K. Russell, Los 
Angeles, California, writes: “ Replying to the query of 
No. 106, I would suggest that the-principal cause of spaces 
working up is imperfect justification in spacing. A very 
good way to prevent spaces working up is to place strips 
of medium-weight strawboard, cut lead-high, on each side 
of the form and lock moderately tight, and after running 
a few hundred impressions tighten quoins.” A St. Louis 
printer suggests placing strips of three-ply cardboard, %4 
inch wide, along both sides of the page at the bottom and 
giving the quoins a moderate squeeze. 


IMPRESSION SCREWS WoRKING Loose (149).— “ En- 
closed you will find an impression I took after I had tight- 
ened up the impression screws. I would like to know if 
you think the impression is even enough not to do any 
more with it. Previous to this time I had never meddled 
with the impression screws, but a few weeks ago I was 
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compelled to run a form too large for the press — that is, 
the plate had to be run within a half inch of the top of the 
chase in order to get it in the proper place on the sheet. 
The press, which is a 10 by 15 platen, is practically new. 
The only way I can account for the screws becoming loose 
was the running of this form so far out of center, 
although the defect did not appear until several weeks 
afterward. Would that cause it? The press pounded 
fearfully for a half hour before I located the trouble, and 
then the fly-wheel came off just as I stopped the press. 
Whether it was loose or not before this, I do not know, but 
I do not think it was. It had always seemed perfectly 
solid. I drove that back on and tightened it, so that it 
does not seem possible for it to work loose again. I had a 
slight suspicion that the press had been tampered with, 
and if it hadn’t, I do not know of anything that could 
have sprung it, except running that form out of center.” 
Answer.— The test impression of four large metal types 
locked up in the corners of the chase shows the upper 
right-hand corner to be a little heavier than the lower one 
on that side; the left-hand side appears to be even. The 
cause of the lock-nuts on the impression screws working 
loose may be due to running a heavy form, where they 
were not originally over tight. I have seen this occur at 
times. It does not follow that the screws had been tam- 
pered with. . The working loose of a fly-wheel on a press 
of this kind is not an uncommon occurrence. The writer 
has seen an accident of this kind occur to a press of sim- 
ilar make, but of larger dimensions. While running on a 
very heavy form at a moderate speed the wheel came off 
and struck the floor and traveled about fifteen feet, where 
it struck and demolished a pile of envelope boxes and then 
passed partly through a dividing wall, all the while 
remaining upright and moving in a straight line. The 
wheel worked off on the same press on another occasion 
while running a heavy form. These accidents are thus 
associated with heavy forms. We would like to hear from 
press machinists on the theory of the cause that leads to 
an occurrence of this kind. It can possibly be best 
explained by one familiar with the construction of this 
type of press. We offer the following theory: The 
momentum of the revolving fly-wheel (which we will say 
is too light) is not great enough to overcome the momen- 
tary interruption of the speed, due to the resistance offered 
when the form comes to “ dwell ” on the impression. This 
change in the speed of the fly-wheel causes the connecting 
key (which is also too small), to work loose and fall out, 
thus allowing the fly-wheel to slip off the shaft. This is 
due to the vibration occasioned by this apparent variation. 
Some years ago on this type of platen press the fly-wheels 
were counterbalanced, so that the weight would be descend- 
ing just as the impression was taken. This partly over- 
came the resistance offered by a heavy impression. 


HARD PACKING SLIPPING (144).—“ How can I fix a 
cylinder press used for book and news work so that I can 
use hard packing for jobwork? The cylinder was cut 
down for a rubber or felt blanket, and it now takes four 
sheets of pressboard with seven sheets of book paper and 
a draw-sheet to bring it even with the cylinder bearers. 
This is so much that the packing pulls out. Could a sheet 
of metal be attached to the cylinder to make up for the 
extra depth the cylinder was cut; or is there a way of 
securely attaching the packing? We do not use this press 
for newspaper work any more, but would like to fit it for 
jobwork if possible; hence the inquiry concerning hard 
packing. (See sample enclosed of a twenty-four page 
booklet we printed.) The slipping of the packing during 
the run caused considerable annoyance. We are not sure 
that the cylinder is set low enough or that the register rack 
is adjusted right. Kindly give us your opinion on this sub- 
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ject.” Answer.— We believe that you can attach the pack- 
ing to the cylinder in such a way that it can not slip. As 
to the slipping of the tympan away from the clamps, it is 
usually caused by overpacking the cylinder. To avoid 
using four sheets of packing, procure two sheets of the 
thickest pressboard. These sheets of pressboard may then 
be cut so that they equal the width of the cylinder 
between the bearers and are about 1% inches longer than 
the printing surface of the cylinder. Next mark off on 
the pressboard, one-half inch from the edge, the position 
where the pins beneath the grippérs must secure the sheets 
to the cylinder, and punch holes about one-eighth inch in 
diameter at the points marked. Then draw this sheet 
tightly on the pins and scratch a line where the sheet 
touches the edge of the cylinder. Remove the sheet from 
the pins and with a straight-edge and a sharp knife score 
the board on the side opposite to where the line is marked. 
Then fold over the section containing the holes at right 
angles with the larger part. Attach the sheet to the 
pins on the cylinder. The sheet should then fold over the 
edge of the cylinder without buckling. Attach the other 
sheet in a similar way. Secure these sheets in place with 
a tough manila draw-sheet or with a piece of drilling, 
attached to the pins by doubling the edges back one inch. 
The back end of the draw-sheet must be reeled tight to 
avoid wrinkling or buckling. The next step is to ascertain 
the amount of tympan necessary to bring the tympan to 
the height of the cylinder bearers, which should not exceed 
the thickness of one draw-sheet above the bearers. The 
pulling back of the tympan from the clamps is often 
caused by overpacking the cylinder. It will also result if 
the cylinder is riding upon the form instead of the bed 
bearers. To test for this condition place a form on the 
press and place a narrow strip of paper on each bed 
bearer. Then turn the press until the cylinder is on the 
form. Try the strips of paper to see if they are held 
firmly by the cylinder. Should you find that they are not, 
then remove the form and the bed bearers; clean off the 
bed and place an unused sixty-point metal type beneath 
the cylinder bearer when the cylinder is turned around on 
the impression. Set the cylinder low enough on both sides 
so that this type will require pressure to force it through. 
Usually if the segment enters the rack without a “ thump ” 
it is an indication that the rack is set right. It is con- 
sidered good practice to attach a metal jacket to the cylin- 
der. For this line of work we refer you to printers’ 
machinists. 

ENGRAVER VS. PRESSMAN (150).—‘“I am forwarding 
you under separate cover a sheet of a monthly publication, 
together with original engraver’s proofs. I have been hav- 
ing some trouble with the cuts, being unable to get the 
proper depth of color and the contrast desired. I believe 
the cuts were not dark enough or contrasty enough in the 
first place, but I would like the opinion of some one better 
versed in presswork than myself on this point. I claim it 
is impossible for a pressman to get a good black in the 
background, shadows in the hair, etc., because the screen 
is plainly visible, and a gray is the best that can be 
secured. I have even gone so far as to slip-sheet this job, 
but the ink carried was more than the cuts naturally 
called for, and the result was a smutty, smeary effect. I 
have used a very carefully cut three-ply overlay, also the 
metallic overlay. I have experimented with them a great 
deal, sometimes running a great deal of impression against 
what I consider the right amount, and still the cuts look 
as though they were brought up flat. I am using a fair 
grade of stock and a 75-cent black that I have used with 
the best results for the past five years. In fact, I am doing 
catalogue and similar work here right now and on the 
same stock and with the same ink, with satisfactory 
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results. Take, for example, the engraver’s proofs I have 
labeled No. 1 and No. 2. I claim it is impossible for the 
pressman to overcome such defects as the darkness of the 
arms in No. 1, or in the hands in No. 2. I have gone so 
far as to break away the arms entirely in No. 1, bringing 
them back carefully with tissue, but with no results to 
show for my labor. Then again, take the background in 
No. 1, in fact of all four proofs. I am expected to get as 
dark or darker backgrounds and still have the object stand 
out as clear and sharp as in the originals. I have been 
doing half-tone work, both black and three-color work, for 
some years past, but will admit I am up against it on this 
job. I am unable to secure with these cuts the results I 
am expected to get, and would like your opinion as to 
whether the trouble is with the cuts or with me.” Answer. 
—A careful examination of the engraver’s proofs of the 
half-tone cuts and comparison of these with impressions of 
the same cuts in the magazine you sent us, shows how 
unequal conditions in the production of two different 
impressions of the same cut may give quite different 
results. You state that you are unable to get the solids 
to print properly without carrying too much color or giving 
greater impression than appeared necessary. In the cuts 
mentioned the backgrounds are not solids and should not 
be rendered as such. The hands in cut No. 2 and the arms 
in cut No. 1 should be brought out just as you have done, 
and as the original must necessarily have been. A solid or 
a middle tone can not be changed to a high light by the 
pressman. Examine the proofs with a reading-glass and 
compare “Al” with “A2” and note how nearly alike these 
tones are. An examination of the shadows on engraver’s 
proof No. 3 with a glass reveals all of the fine white dots. 
A similar examination of the proofs from the press, at the 
same position on the cut, shows all of these fine white dots 
to be filled in, which makes that part of the cut appear 
solid instead of a dark middle-tone, thus giving an incor- 
rect rendering of the tone values. This is true, in every 
instance, of all the proofs examined, and shows that an 
‘excess of ink was used. Therefore the weak showing of 
the press proofs as compared with the engraver’s proofs 
is caused by the quantity of ink used as well as the qual- 
ity. We believe the main objection lies in the mottled 
appearance of the cuts in the dark and middle tones. This 
may be corrected by using a heavier bodied black ink 
which has no blue in its make-up. It will then be nearer 
to the black the engraver used to produce his proofs, and 
will also enable you to get more uniform tone values, 
because there will be less color carried; and this means 
that there will be no excess to be spread about the black 
dots, or to fill in the fine white ones. This will also tend 
toward cleaner middle-tones and more uniform tone values 
throughout. The amount of impression used was evidently 
greater than necessary, which will generally produce a flat 
appearance and the tone gradation is lost as a result. In 
order to produce acceptable proofs of a cut, the engraver 
must make a number of trials to determine the amount of 
ink and the impression necessary for a given cut. The 
pressman likewise must only use the necessary amount of 
ink and impression required to give the desired results. 
But in this he is often handicapped by conditions which 
make it very difficult. For instance, he may not have the 
appropriate stock, or a suitable grade of ink; possibly the 
rollers or the temperature of the pressroom may not be 
right. At any rate he is expected to equal the efforts of 
the engraver. The ink and impression are two factors on 
which so much depends that it may be worth while to look 
into the matter and see the reason for it. In the first 
place, the engraver’s proof is the “copy” for the press- 
man, just as the photograph is the “copy” for the 
engraver. The engraver’s proof is generally printed with 
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a straight black ink, and if the pressman was to use a blue- 
black, or a black ink to which but a small amount of blue 
ink was added, he would not get the same tonal value, and 
his impression of the cut would suffer by comparison with 
the engraver’s impression. A different amount of the 
same ink, either more or less, would also give different 
values. It is then necessary to get, at least approximately, 
the proper kind of ink, and to use the right amount in 
order to secure the same tonal values in the impression of 
the cut. However, this is not all: the construction of the 
cut overlay must be such that it will give the right amount 
of pressure for each tone, according to its value; to the 
high lights the least, to the shadows or solids the most. 
This is, then, the most difficult part of the operation; 
here is where the pressman’s skill and judgment are put 
to the test. He must make his overlay the proper thick- 
ness for each tone so as not to have it unbalanced. It 
must be placed at the proper depth in the tympan so its 
effect will not be lost. He must, with the pressure deliv- 
ered radially, get the same effect as the engraver got with 
his flat impression. So, then, with a change of ink to a 
better grade, you will materially improve the appearance 
of the work and will have less trouble in the future. 


Is PRESSURE NECESSARY IN PRINTING? —It is almost 
heterodox to ask the question which comprises the title to 
this article, but, startling as the query may be, yet nev- 
ertheless there is a reasonable basis underlying the import 
of the title. There has recently appeared in The Printers’ 
Register a contribution by Mr. Daniel T. Powell, a prac- 
tical man with a lifelong experience in printing machin- 
ery of all classes and knowledge of the technicalities of the 
printing trade that is possessed by few, wherein he sug- 
gests, according to the extracts found in The Process 
Engraver’s Monthly, of London, that the present system of 
printing on paper by means of heavy impressions is all 
wrong, and adduces a lot of evidence in favor of his 
theory. In course of his article Mr. Powell says: “A man 
brought up to the ruling business knows quite well that if 
he wants to mark the paper he must set his pens so as to 
have the lightest pressure possible, or his work is all 
spoiled. Why, the very act of writing upon paper is best 
performed by those who merely float the pen on the sur- 
face of the paper, any pressure meaning failure or, at best, 
poor caligraphy at a slow speed. Must we always use hard 
or metal surfaces and great pressure to transfer ink to 
paper? Is it necessary to construct ponderous, massive 
machinery to print our newspapers, books, pictures and 
commercial stationery? I venture to say that it is not, and 
that in a few years the whole process of printing will be 
altered. We shall print from a yielding, flexible surface 
with specially prepared ink on paper peculiarly suitable to 
the needs. I can see a delicate machine on the rotary 
principle with cylinders of glass having a beautifully pol- 
ished, even surface, on which are placed flexible casts or 
stereos of the matter, and light, polished steel rollers to 
ink the casts, composition rollers only being necessary to 
distribute the ink. No impression cylinder will be used — 
the paper will just make contact with the face of the flex- 
ible cast and the ink will be transferred clearly and indel- 
ibly, and the work produced in as highly finished a style as 
anything turned out to-day. HowdolIknowthis? Because 
I have watched what is happening around, and have 
made experiments and have got results most encouraging. 
The simplest form of printing from a flexible surface I 
can give is the hand india-rubber stamp. Just pressed. on 
to proper paper you get perfect printing. Too much pres- 
sure spreads the ink and gives a blurred impression, show- 
ing that contact only is necessary. Next, consider the 
way that printing (in colors even) is done on tin. First 
the design is laid down on stone or a metal plate and 
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treated for litho printing; but instead of printing on the 
tin direct, it is necessary to transfer the ink from the 
stone to a flexible covering on the cylinder. Then another 
cylinder, carrying the tin plate, causes it to make contact 
with the flexible surface, and the tin plate is perfectly 
printed. If the job were laid down on suitable flexible 
material one transfer process would be saved. Then, 
again, in the ‘ Orloff’ machine, that clever Russian inven- 
tion which was to solve the color-printing riddle, and 
indeed is very fairly successful, the inventor uses a flexible 
surface on which to collect the transfer of the various 
forms in their different colors, and then retransfers all 
together to the sheet of paper, presenting a complete color- 
print. Surely this is proof enough that the method I pro- 
pound is easily workable; but I can go even better than this. 
It is quite easy to print on glass by this process, and lan- 
tern slides and show tablets (vitrified) in colors are being 
produced from flexible casts of type-forms, half-tone 
blocks, etc., which are in many cases better and sharper 
than photograms themselves. Now, if it is possible to 
print on glass with practically no pressure, how much 
easier must it be to print on paper.” The Master Printer, 
commenting on this, says: “There is a good deal to be 
said for Mr. Powell’s theory, and several inventors have 
constructed printing-machines on the system he indicates. 
One genius, a few years ago, had premises in Farringdon 
Road, London, and on simple machines of his own construc- 
tion, printed from easily made flexible stereos onto paper, 
cloth, glass, china and wood, and that at a pretty high 
speed too, and in many cases the work was done in two or 
more colors. He failed to make a financial success of the 
business, but he clearly demonstrated that it was quite 
possible to produce good printing from flexible surfaces on 
almost all kinds of materials, and that, too, with but a 
very light pressure. Another inventor we once met star- 
tled us by transferring a litho design from paper onto a 
sheet of glass, about thirty-six by twenty-four inches, by 
the simple process of passing them through rollers of an 
ordinary domestic mangle. We expected to see the glass 
go in shivers, but it did not, and the transfer was so suc- 
cessful that the glass was afterward inked up, and, the ink 
forming a resist, was actually etched in a fluoric acid bath, 
and now forms a handsome door panel. There are cer- 
tainly possibilities in the method suggested by Mr. Powell, 
but what printers’ engineer will be bold enough to upset 
established processes and introduce machines of such a 
revolutionary character? ” | De) Da > 





AN EDITOR’S THANKSGIVING. 

Yesterday was a day of Thanksgiving and the thanks 
were interspersed with feasting. As usual the editor 
fared well. We had turkey, oyster dressing, cranberry 
sauce, lobster, shrimp, choice venison cutlets with cream 
gravy, pastry, a cold bottle of — and then we woke up to 
eat a piece of bull neck and light bread.”— Sikeston (Mo.) 
Enterprise. 


SENSITIVE. 
“ Willie is so sensitive.” 
“ Really? ” 
“ Exceedingly so. When papa kicked him down the 
steps the last time he didn’t call again for three weeks.” — 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





A HAPPY THOUGHT. 
Stranger — “ My friend, why are you swearing so?” 
Cussity —“ Why? Because of a blank fool of a doctor. 
I got some pills for a pain in my back, and the directions 
read, ‘ Take one a half-hour before you feel the pain com- 
ing on.’ ” — Harper’s Weekly. 
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BY 8S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company. 


Dr. ALBERT’S ETCHING MACHINE.—A year ago an 
etching machine invented by Dr. Eugen Albert was men- 
tioned in this department. It was illustrated and described 
here March, 1907, page 886. The machine is being made 
by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company and is a great 
improvement over the hand machine devised by Doctor 
Albert. It is now a most substantial affair and looks as if 
it were indestructible. The heavy frame is of iron covered 
with an acid-proof coating. The parts coming in contact 
with the weak acid solution are made of porcelain or 
aluminum. Three of the machines are in use on one of 
the great daily newspapers of New York, where the writer 
saw them at work. The foreman of the etching depart- 
ment said that where they formerly used sixty carboys of 
acid a month they now used but thirty-six carboys to turn 
out the same number of etched plates. He finds that to 
etch deeply lined plates the time required for a first bite 
is one minute, the second bite two and one-half minutes 
and the last bite from six to seven minutes. The lateral 
movements of the paddles, which operate as close as one- 
eighth of an inch near the surface of the plate, is done by 
a motor, so that the operator leaves the machine to work 
on other plates while the etching is timed by a clock. The 
entire time deeply etched color-plates are in the machine 
is but ten minutes. The price of a machine is $1,500. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL CoLors.— George W. Wat- 
son, Philadelphia, writes: “ Excuse me, please, for being 
a ‘ Doubting Thomas.’ I read your paragraph in ‘ Process 
Engraving’ for November in which you state, ‘ Photog- 
raphy in Colors an Accomplished Fact.’ I have not seen 
any notices of it in the daily press, and it seems to me 
that such an epoch-making discovery would be cabled and 
telegraphed into every newspaper. Understand me—I 
am not questioning your reliability, for I feel that THE 
INLAND PRINTER would not mislead its readers. I am 
intensely interested in this matter and want to know 
where I can see the actual photographs in color and learn 
how they are produced?” Answer.—It is not surprising 
that even a Philadelphian would be startled at the state- 
ment that natural-color photography was here. It has 
been proclaimed many times before until it became the old 
story of “ Wolf! Wolf!” If “ Doubting Thomas” will 
but take a trolley car to New York he will find at 11 West 
Twenty-seventh street, not only Mr. Lumiére, one of the 
inventors of the process, but enough portraits, groups and 
landscapes photographed in natural colors, to satisfy him 
that the miracle has been accomplished. These photo- 
graphs are all positives on glass and are positively 
startling in their faithfulness to nature. The method of 
producing these photographs can be learned from a pam- 
phlet, “ Real Color Photography,” price 50 cents, from 
Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. Repro- 
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duction by three-color process plates from these photo- 
graphs in natural colors may be seen in the Century maga- 
zine for this month, and these latter are of exceeding 
interest to process engravers, for it shows for the first time 
a practical use of the new color photography. 


THOMAS BeEppING, F. R. P. S.—It was the writer’s 
privilege recently to meet, on his arrival in this country, 
Mr. Thomas Bedding, ex-editor-in-chief and for nearly a 
quarter century a writer on the British Journal of Photog- 
raphy. Mr. Bedding has come to this country to remain 
and he deserves a hearty welcome, for there is no branch 
of photographic work that is not indebted to him. These 
few sentences from his pen give an idea of the lucidity of 
his style: “ The resources, the applications, the scope of 
photography are practically limitless, and without it 
to-day the illustrated press would cease to exist. It forces 
its usefulness into every art, every science, every industry, 
every department of human life, and, next to the pen and 
the type of the printer, is, perhaps, the most wonderfully 
adaptable and responsive recording agency ever devised 
by the ingenuity of man.” During Mr. Bedding’s editorial 
control of that greatest of all photographic journals, the 
British Journal of Photography, and its Almanac, the 
power, influence and prestige of those publications 
expanded in a ratio far greater than of any like period 
of their career. Mr. Bedding gives some figures of the 
circulation of photographic publications in Great Britain 
compared with the lack of interest in such publications 
here that is not at all creditable to this progressive coun- 
try. If he can stimulate an interest in photographic read- 
ing here he will be doing work that is much needed and 
for which he is exceptionally well qualified. 

PENROSE’S ANNUAL, 1907-08.— From Tennant & Ward, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York, the American agents for 
this welcome annual, comes a typewritten list of the arti- 
cles in the coming volume. From it one finds the usual 
number of attractive subjects. Among the writers from 
this country and their subjects are: N.S. Amstutz, “ Line 
Etching Depths”; Louis Flader, “ The Demands of Capi- 
tal and Labor”; A. C. Austin, “ Carbon Printing and the 
Photoengraver ”; George E. Dunton, “ The Electric Motor 
in the Hands of the Printer ”; Charles T. Kock, “ Devel- 
opment of Color Printing from Prehistoric Ages to the 
Present Day”; Herman J. Schmidt, “Observations on 
European and American Process Work”; Vernon Royle, 
“ Practical Hints About Saws”; John H. Powrie, “ The 
Origin of the Warner-Powrie Process and its Application 
to Process Work.” A most important article is by Alcide 
Ducos du Huron, brother of the famous “ Father of 
Three-color Photography,” on “ The Omnicolor.” Among 
the articles by the best writers on processwork are: 
“Process,” Professor E. Valenta; “Color Lights for 
Process Work,” E. J. Wall; “Process in India,” H. 
Hands; “A Color Sensitive Collodion Process,’ Arthur 
Payne; “ Some Observations on Intensification and Reduc- 
tion of Half-tone Negatives,” Professor Rudolf Namias; 
“ Stereotyping Half-tones,” C. S. Best; “ Process in Can- 
ada,’ Edward C. Windsor; “The Three Sensations 
Through Vision,” A. J. Newton and W. J. Bull; “The 
Radiometer Lens,” Howard Farmer; “The Darkroom,” 
W. T. Wilkinson; “ Photogravure in India,” Major- 
General Waterhouse; “Autochrom and Other -Color Proc- 
esses,” J. S. Sunderland; “Intaglio Printing Plates and 
the Metso Screen,” R. B. Fishenden; “Color Work with 
60 Screen,” Sukumar Ray; “A New Tone Screen,” by the 
editor, William Gamble; “ Tips for Wet Plate Workers,” 
Alphonse Andy; “ Telegraphing Photographs by the Korn 
Process,” J. Stewart. These are titles for about half the 
articles, and it can be seen processworkers have a treat in 
store for them. The edition assigned to America is but 
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one thousand copies. It can be ordered through Tennant & 
Ward or The Inland Printer Company. The price will be 
$3, express prepaid. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL IN COLLODION.—“ Pyrox,” Roches- 
ter, New York, inquires about denatured alcohol. It was 
promised that collodion would be made cheaper through its 
use. He complains that he has to pay as much as formerly 
for alcohol suitable for collodion-making and he has 
great difficulty in getting guncotton. Answer.— Denatured 
alcohol of the quality required in making photographic 
collodion can only be had from dealers authorized by the 
United States Government. They denature grain alcohol 
by adding ten per cent of ether to it as well as a small 
percentage of iodides of ammonium and cadmium so that 
the alcohol can not be used for any other purpose than that 
of making photographic collodion. The trouble about get- 
ting guncotton now is that the transportation companies 
are forbidden to carry it unless it is saturated with water. 
This necessitates the evaporation of the water by the per- 
son using it, for cotton for collodion must be perfectly 
dry. In the early days of the collodion process most pho- 
tographers purchased collodion ready made, and now it 
would appear better to go back to first principles and do 
the same thing. Large dealers in photographic supplies 
can make collodion much cheaper than most photoengra- 
ving concerns can make it, when you take into considera- 
tion the time its manufacture takes a photographer from 
other work. There are three kinds of collodion in the 
market now—line collodion, which is, as it should be, 
heavily iodized; half-tone collodion, which, besides iodid 
salts, contains some bromid; and flexible, or turning col- 
lodion, which contains castor-oil. Owing to the fire risk 
no process plant should keep either guncotton or ether in 
any quantity. When these are made into collodion the 
latter is hardly more inflammable than some whisky, the 
most dangerous fluid that can get into a process plant. 


H. CALMELS’ “CATALOGUE GENERAL.” —From_ H. 
Calmels, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, comes a 
catalogue of apparatus for photo-mechanical process- 
workers. It is interesting in a number of ways. In the 
first place it is noticeable that the machinery used by 


FRENCH ETCHING TUBS ROCKED BY MACHINERY. 


engravers in France comes chiefly from this country. The 
few pieces of machinery that originated in France have a 
grace in design which is not considered in making machin- 
ery in this country. Here, utility, without any regard for 
beauty, governs in mechanical construction. Even a 
French jig-saw is designed with graceful lines, while such 
a thing as the ugly etching tub with us is there a thing 
of beauty. In fine engravers’ tools, roulettes for engra- 
vers, scrapers for lithographers, the French excel as they 
do in instruments where extreme precision is required. 
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Mr. Calmels is to be congratulated on the comprehensive- 
ness of this catalogue, for it includes everything that an 
engraver could possibly use. Even the darkroom is cata- 
logued and the plan of one shown. This latter contains 
some features that might be copied to advantage. The 
provision for plenty of light to develop by, for instance, 
and the cluster of electric lights to illuminate the room 
when it is not being used as a darkroom; the closet with 
a glass door for keeping chemicals, lenses, scales and 



















































































M. CALMELS’ PLAN FOR DARKROOM. 


other apparatus away from dust is also a most valuable 
addition to a darkroom, which could scarcely be found in 
this country. ~The characteristic thrift of the Frenchman 
is shown in this catalogue. Though well printed it is gotten 
up with all the economy possible, yet the price of it is 2 
francs. In English-speaking countries most valuable cata- 
logues are gladly given away for the asking. 


How TimotHy CoLE ENGRAVES THE OLD MASTERS.— 
The recent publication of “Old Spanish Masters,” a col- 
lection of wood engravings by Mr. Timothy Cole, calls 
attention once more to him as a survivor of the great 
engravers who made this country famous so few years 
ago. Mr. Cole insists on engraving the wood block in the 
presence of the painting he is engaged in reproducing. 
This is how he works: He first has the painting by the 
“Old Master” photographed by the orthochromatic 
method. This photograph he takes before the painting 
and retouches it until all the color values are corrected. 
The photograph is then reduced upon the wood block in 
the following manner: First the wood block is stained an. 
intense black with an aniline dye. Then a ferrotype is 
made of the retouched photograph on black glass so that 
the picture is viewed by reflected light as a positive. This 
collodion positive film is stripped from the black glass and 
turned over on the surface of the blackened wood block, 
the slightest trace of a fish-glue solution on the block 
causing the collodion film to adhere perfectly. The actual 
engraving of the block is then done before the original 
painting except some unimportant parts, which are 
engraved with the retouched photograph as copy. As the ° 
cutting on the block proceeds Mr. Cole removes the film of 
collodion by careful treatment with an india-rubber ink 
eraser. He rubs the incised lines full of magnesia, which, 
with the raised black lines of the wood block, gives the 
exact effect of the block when printed, except that it is 
reversed, and to correct the reversal the block is studied 
from its reflection in a mirror. It is not too much to say 
that these engravings of Old Masters by Timothy Cole 
will be treasured centuries hence when every other book 
produced this year will be forgotten. In this department 
for November, 1991, was published a brief sketch of Mr. 
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Cole, with: his portrait. There it was stated that he first 
learned to handle the graver in Chicago, but the great 
fire burned out his employer and young Cole was driven to 
New York to seek employment, where he afterward found 
fame. 

Wuat Is A DuUOTYPE AND WuaT Is A Two-coLor HALF- 
TONE.— J. B. Shilling, secretary and treasurer of the 
Lammers-Shilling Company, Chicago, at a recent meeting 
of the National Association of Photoengravers, was called 
upon for his definition of the terms “ duotype” and “ two- 
color half-tone.” The definitions given by Mr. Shilling 
were highly approved by many of the members and a 
request was made of him to put them in writing for the 
benefit of the trade. Herewith are the definitions submit- 
ted by Mr. Shilling: 

A DUOTYPE. 

A duotype is composed of two _half-tone 
plates made at different angles of the screen, 
each plate etched the same as an ordinary black 
and white plate, with the possible exception 
that one of the plates may be made darker or 
lighter according to the tone desired in the final 
proof. The printed result from a duotype is not 
a two-color effect, but, strictly speaking, a 
stronger tone value. There are no spots in the 
picture where either of the colors are shown. 
There is no blending or mixing of colors to pro- 
duce different shades or colors. One plate is 
printed in a tint which may be made from any 
color desired, but is not, strictly speaking, a 
color. The other plate is printed from a full- 
strength color, which may be black, brown or 
any other strong color. 


A TWO-COLOR HALF-TONE. 


In making a two-color half-tone, the angles of 
the screen are the same as in the duotype, but 
the negatives are made with an idea of blending 
two full colors into each other so as to form 
other shades and colors, either to reproduce a 
given color scheme or to make up a new color 
scheme. For example the covers used on the 
Saturday Evening Post are made in two colors. 
There is a blending of the strong orange and a 
greenish black. These colors are varied from 
time to time to suit the subject, but the plates 
can in no wise be called duotypes because each 
plate has to be etched separately and distinctly 
for its peculiar color, so that it will blend with 
the color of the other plate, and form the resul- 
tant color combination. This set of plates 
always shows that it is two colors to the trained 
eye, but to the uninitiated there may be any 
number of tints which to them appear to be 
separate and distinct colors, while in the duotype 
there are no distinct colors. It is merely a gen- 
eral tone which is the result of the combining of 
one strong color and a tint. 


It can be readily seen from these definitions that there is 
a vast difference in the amount of time required for the 
production of the two-color plate as against that of the 
ordinary duotype. 


LEAD INTENSIFIER.— E. M. Kraft, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, writes: “I have been reading THE INLAND 
PRINTER for some years and have gained much valuable 
information from it, and I would be very much obliged if 
you would give me some information on the following: I 
have been trying the lead intensifier of Doctor Eder’s, but 
can not blacken the image. I get a nice yellow-white 
deposit, but even after a good washing it will not turn 
black for me in sulphate of ammonia, nor in sodium sul- 
phate. Would you kindly give me, if you can, a reason 
for this?’ Answer.— Your trouble is that you are using 
a sulphate instead of a sulphid. The writer has used lead 
intensification with such success that he advises its use in 
this manner: One ounce of nitrate of lead and one and 
one-half ounces of ferricyanid of potassium is dissolved 
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in sixteen ounces of hot water, which will give a saturated 
solution; two and one-half ounces of acetic acid is then 
added. After fixing the negative it is cleared with one 
ounce of nitric acid in twenty ounces of water. The lead 
intensifier is used in a porcelain tray and the cleared 
negative laid in it. In a few minutes’ rocking the negative 
is bleached white. It is then well washed under the tap 
and afterward flowed with the sulphid solution, which 
can be either ammonium or sodium, one ounce of either 
sulphid of ammonium or sulphid of sodium in from ten to 
twenty ounces of water. Should the negative show any 
tendency to stain, the nitric acid solution previously used 
will clear it up. 

“AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BooK OF PHOTOENGRAVING.”— This 
greatly enlarged and thoroughly revised edition of 
“ Jenkins’ Manual” is now to be had. The number of 
orders awaiting its publication indicate that the edition 
will be rapidly taken up. An idea of the extent of Mr. 
Amstutz’ work on this book may be had from these figures: 
The last edition of “ Jenkins’ Manual” contained about 
forty-three thousand words, the present handbook has one 
hundred and fifty thousand words, an increase of over 
one hundred thousand words. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of the compiler of the work. There are five pages of ‘ 
progressive proofs in three-color reproduction; two page 
illustrations in black and a tint; 148 illustrations, dia- 
grams and charts; eighteen tables; and seven lists of 
material used in the various departments. To most any 
branch of the photoengraving business this book is well 
worth the price charged for it. For instance: Section I, 
“The Office,” includes much needed hints for systematiz- 
ing the bookkeeping so that one can readily determine 
whether the business is run at a profit; Section II sup- 
plies information for making mechanical drawings; Sec- 
tion III, containing 138 pages, gives the requisite informa- 
tion for negative making; Section IV is devoted to the 
etching department; Section V to finishing and mounting; 
Section VI to the proving room; Section VII includes Mr. 
Ives’ chapter on the half-tone and trichromatic process 
theories, as well as the present writer’s plain instruction 
to the beginner in practical three-color processwork; Sec- 
tion VIII, the appendix, has in its forty-five pages most 
valuable information in all departments of process engra- 
ving. This book, being the production of at least four 
writers, will be acceptable to all classes of readers. The 
hard-headed scientist should find in the researches of Mr. 
Amstutz and the theories of Mr. Ives the kind of matter 
that must satisfy his brain-longing; while the ordinary, 
easy-going process engraver will, without much intellec- 
tual strain, understand the instruction found in every 
part of the work. The price is $3, and it can be had from 
The Inland Printer Company; Penrose & Co., London; H. 
Calmels, Paris, and from dealers in processworkers’ mate- 
rial anywhere. 





AS WELL AS COULD BE EXPECTED. 

L. T. Walters strayed into the Democrat office last 
Wednesday morning and after staring vacantly around for 
a few minutes like a locoed Texas steer, he finally got his 
bearings, and informed us he had a real live item, but 
didn’t know whether he ought to have it published or not. 
“But I can’t keep from telling everybody about it — it 
might as well be published: There’s a brand-new girl at my 
house, and she’s a peach. Everybody’s doing nicely, except 
me, and the doctor thinks I'll get sobered down after 
awhile, but he says I’ll never look like nothing no more.” 
—Ada (I. T.) Democrat. 





TAKE care of the pence, and the pounds will go to swell 
the profits of banks.— Process Work. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


CoINED Worps.— H. G. C., Topeka, Kansas, writes: 
“Some time ago you commented on some nonce-words, one 
mentioned and justified by you being emollience, this and 
others being self-explanatory to one familiar with the 
root words. But what can be done when a man who thinks 
he knows perfectly what is permissible writes of ‘ unlealial 
and disloyal hands’? Unlealial does not seem to class 
with the words you justify.” Answer.— The right thing 
to do in such a case is to correct the word. Unleal was 
what the writer meant, of course, and it would not, or 
should not, be hard to convince any intelligent man that 
he had made a slight mistake. A glance at the dictionary 
would reveal the error, and of course no one would. hold 
out against authority in such a case. 


SNaAGS IN GRAMMAR.— Snags, New York, asks: “ What 
grammatical classification do you give to Jr., after a name? 
Are these expressions correct— The Title and Trust 
Company is its own fiscal agent, The Jones & Thomas 
Company is selling books, The executive committee has not 
considered the matter? Is this distinction between & and 
‘and’ wise or — otherwise? Should the proofreader cor- 
rect, without query, ‘a manvfacturing business whose 
product,’ ete?” Answer—ZJr. is an abbreviation of 
junior, which is an adjective. John Jones, Jr., is short 
for “the John Jones who is the junior one of two who 
have the same name.” All the questioned expressions are 
correct. Collective nouns of the kind included in them 
are either singular or plural, according to circumstances. 
The circumstances that govern are more or less occult, 
being generally known or knowable positively only to the 
writer. Whether the verb is to be singular or plural 
depends on the nature of the thought in the mind of the 
one who expresses it. If he thinks of a company, corpora- 
tion, or committee as one body, he may say that that body 
has done, is doing, ete.; but if he thinks of the members 
of the body as individuals, he may say that the company, 
corporation, committee, or other body have done, are doing, 
etc. Occasionally a proofreader may be reasonably sure, 
from context, that the singular or the plural verb is better 
than the other in the sentence he is reading, but com- 
monly the best thing for him to do is to leave it which 
ever way it is written. William Chauncey Fowler, in his 
grammar, “ The English Language in its Elements and 
Forms,” gives the rule that “ When a verb has for its sub- 
ject a collective noun, it can agree with it either in the 
singular or the plural number; as, the council is or are 
unanimous; the company was or were collected; a part 
of the exports consists or consist of raw silk. When the 
collective noun indicates unity, a singular verb should be 
used; when it indicates plurality, a plural verb should be 
used.” He gives two examples in which the distinction is 
easily perceptible: The clergy began to withdraw them- 
selves from the temporal courts, and The chorus sings 
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of the battle. He gives also these two, each as being cor- 
rect: The committee has at length brought in a report, 
and The committee were divided in their opinions. Fowler 
was in his time considered a very good grammarian, many 
good judges even holding that he was the best. The edi- 
tion of his book quoted from is dated 1872, and there has 
been no change in the matter in hand since then. One of 
the best recent grammars is by Huber Gray Buehler, pub- 
lished in 1900. It says: ‘“ We refer to a committee as it 
when we think of it as a whole; when we think of the 
individuals who compose it, we use the pronoun they. 
Similarly we say the jury has retired, thinking of it as a 
single body; the jury have dined, thinking of the mem- 
bers.” John Earle has been for a long time one of our 
best-known grammarians. In “ Simple Grammar of Eng- 
lish Now in Use,” published only a few years ago, he says: 
“Collective nouns of singular number, like nation, people, 
Senate, Parliament, army, infantry, cavalry, take either 
a plural or a singular verb, according as the speaker has 
in view either the constituent units or the collective unity. 
Macaulay writes indifferently: ‘The infantry were brought 
up,’ ‘The infantry was driven back.’” Macaulay knew 
very well how to write English. The author of another 
recently published grammar, J. C. Nesfield, M. A., late 
director of instruction in the Northwest Provinces and 
Oudh, India, says that the noun of this kind with a singu- 
lar verb is collective, and with a plural verb he calls it a 
noun of multitude. This, however, is only a new and use- 
less intricacy in classification; it is the same noun used 
with both numbers of the verb. It has seemed worth 
while to cite a few authorities on this question, because it 
is continually recurring, and will never be susceptible of a 
more satisfactory answer. Almost always the only right 
thing for a proofreader to do with any of these expres- 
sions is to leave it the way it is written. The distinction 
between & and “and” is wise, though it is not consistently 
made in general practice. Many people use & in names of 
railroads — so many that most of them think the usage as 
firmly established as it is in firm names; but why any 
one ever did it is something I never could find out. If I 
had the power to decide, we should always have Jones & 
Thomas, the Jones & Thomas Company, Jones, Thomas & 
Co., but “and” in all other kinds of corporation names. 
The proofreader should not “correct” the expression “a 
business whose product,” etc., because it is correct, and 
what is correct needs no correcting. Whose is the posses- 
sive of which as well as of who, and is thoroughly proper 
where it naturally fits in construction instead of “of 
which.” 





TOLERATION. 


The little I have seen of the world teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. When I 
take the history of one poor heart that has sinned and suf- 
fered and represent to myself the struggles and tempta- 
tions it has passed through, the brief pulsations of joy, the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure of want, 
the desertion of friends, I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow man with Him from whose hand it came. 
— Longfellow. 





BOARD, NOT LODGING. 


Billy Sunday, the great evangelist, recently while 
preaching at Galesburg, Illinois; stopped suddenly in his 
discourse and turning to a woman in the audience said: 
“Madame, I have been watching you try to put that baby 
to sleep for the last fifteen minutes and I'll tell you what 
I think is the matter. The baby needs board instead of 
lodging.” — Exchange. . 
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BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON, 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting resulis. 


THE Mergenthaler Linotype Company, after several 
years of experiment to produce a mold which is not open 
to the objection of warping under excessive heat, an- 
nounces that an absolutely non-warping steel has been 
found and their new molds, known as “ Carbolite”’ molds 
will positively not warp. They are sold at an advance of 
$5 over the price of the old molds. 


STIFF Pump-stop Sprinc.—W. L., Austin, Texas, 
writes: “I am sending you some slugs showing defects 
on the sides of some of the letters and figures as though 
the matrices were damaged. However, this is not the 
case. Will you please examine the slugs and diagnose the 
case for me?” Answer.— Regarding the damaging of the 
last letters of certain words on slugs sent us, we believe 
this is due to the spring which operates the automatic 
pump stop. If this spring is too stiff, it will press the 
right-hand jaw inward as the matrix line is retracted, 
causing the spacebands to strike the faces of the type and 
damage them. The tension of the springs as sent from the 
factory is all right, but sometimes machinists will put in 
a spring of their own making and this will give trouble if 
it is too stiff. 


Matrices DAMAGED.—A. E. S., Beatrice, Nebraska, 
writes: “ Being a former student at your school I feel 
licensed to tell you my troubles. The bent and broken 
ears of enclosed matrices tell of the trouble I am now hav- 
ing on a Model No. 2. As I have been unable to locate 
the cause, and as it no doubt comes within the scope of 
your knowledge and experience, I will thank you very 
much if you will set me right.” Answcr— The damage 
done to the matrices you sent would indicate an interfer- 
ence with their movement to the left on their way to the 
first elevator. Possibly as the line is entering the line 
intermediate channel, the first matrix in the line may be 
up, due to the assembling elevator being raised with a 
sudden jerk; the lower back ear of the matrix catching 
against the duplex rail in the intermediate channel causing 
it to be bent to the left, and in some instances to be 
broken off. This latter trouble would be more likely to 
occur on narrow measure, due to the greater momentum 
the line receives by the time it reaches this channel. Asa 
remedy, reduce the speed of your line-delivery carriage by 
closing the vent on the cap of the air-chamber in the rear 
of the machine; also keep the long duplex rail in your 
assembling elevator always in, as this serves to prevent 
matrices bounding up when a line is elevated. 


TRIMMING OF SLuGs.—C. W., an Indiana operator, 
writes: ‘ What is the trouble, and how do you remedy it 
on a Model 2 machine? I set my knives so as to get a 
perfect slug and when I use the opposite mold I have to 
readjust them over again. In other words, the back knife 
will trim one slug O. K., but will not touch the other. On 
the enclosed slug you will notice a small squirt of metal 
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between ‘w’ and the period. What is the cause and how 
would you remedy the same? Is this what you call a 
‘hair line?’ Also notice and see if the slug is trimmed all 
right. I have Mr. Thompson’s book.” Answer.—lIf slugs 
cast in both molds do not trim exactly alike it must be that 
the molds are not identically placed in the mold disk. 
They must be seated in identical relation to the center of 
the disk — that is, each must be tapped into place toward 
the bottom of the pocket and as far to the right as it will 
go. The small film of metal you speak of is what is 
called a “hair line.” It is usually due to the wall of the 
matrix being broken inward. It may, however, be due to a 
bent matrix, which, in this case, seems most probable, 
though dirt on the side walls, which prevents matrices 
coming closely together, will cause the same trouble. The 
back knife is not trimming off the beard or overhang. 
You should have a micrometer and caliper the slugs at the 
four corners on the ribs, and these four measures should 
be identical. 

GOVERNOR AND METAL.—A Wisconsin operator-machin- 
ist writes: ‘Can you tell me how to remedy a trouble 
that exists in the Linotype machine gas governors here? 
The trouble is that the machine governors have to be read- 
justed nearly every day, and have to be replenished with 
mercury about every two weeks. There are two machines 
in the plant and the governors on both of them are giving 
the same trouble. I took one of them off and tested it, 
together with the mercury: holder, with gas pressure, to 
see if there was a leak, but could find none. However, in 
removing the governor, I found mercury down in the pipe 
that leads from the governor to the burner. How does 
this occur? This, I suppose, is the whole cause of the 
trouble. The governors on the machines are of the pattern 
listed in the company’s catalogue as ‘ F 838, pot gas gov- 
ernor (Model No. 7).’ The pressure for the two machines 
is governed by a 14-inch governor, which apparently is 
in good condition and adjusted properly. Another trouble 
that I have been unable to correct is that of metal con- 
gealing around the plunger rod on one of the machines. 
In trying to overcome this I shut off the mouthpiece burner 
entirely and turned more heat under the pot, which helped 
some, but the trouble still exists.” Answer.—As you have 
said, the irregularity in temperature was caused by the 
presence of mercury in the connecting pipe. It probably 
overflowed from the governor when the latter was filled. 
Metal will congeal on the plunger rod if the temperature 
in the pot is too low. Graphite rubbed on the rod will pre- 
vent this annoyance to some extent. Give more heat to 
the pot and less to the mouthpiece. 

BLOW-HOLES IN SLucs.—J. S., New York, writes: “(1) 
What is the best way to put in a new mouthpiece, when 
the mouth is hot or cold; also to stop it from leaking on 
both ends, after putting it in? (2) How can I get rid of 
air-holes in slugs, as per enclosed sample? If you will 
examine the slug closely you will find the vents are deep 
enough. This happened since I cleaned out the metal-pot 
and put the mouthpiece back. Since then in about every 
dozen slugs cast, air-holes appear. By breaking the slug 
in half you can tell better. Is it possible for the plunger 
to cause the trouble, as it goes down deep into the well and 
forces air out while it is casting? I did everything pos- 
sible to stop it, but without success. (3) On account of 
the motor getting out of order on the machine, I had to 
take the clutch and driving wheel off the machine, and 
after replacing same on the machine, the cams and clutch, 
after making a complete revolution, give a jerk or turn a 
little and make a noise. The machine also makes a noise 
when the operator sends in a line; it goes over with a 
bang.” Answer.—(1) If the mouthpiece is true and the 
lips of the crucible carefully cleaned and coated with a 
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mixture of litharge and glycerin, it should not leak when 
replaced. It can be put in when the parts are cold. (2) 
Blow-holes are sometimes caused in slugs if the metal is 
poor in quality and does not flow freely. A stiff plunger 
spring and a freely acting plunger is necessary to force 
the metal quickly into the mold and drive out the air 
before the metal sets. (3) Possibly the clutch adjust- 
ments are wrong or the pulley is dry on the shaft or loose 
pulley needs oiling. As you do not give the model or num- 
ber of your machine, we can not determine what style of 
clutch you have. 

ADJUSTMENT OF FIRST AND SECOND ELEVATORS.— E. D. 
C., Geneva, Nebraska, writes: “I enclose you a couple 
lower-case e’s which are giving trouble. These are not the 
only ones, for there are about eight doing the same thing. 
When the first elevator rises and the line is transferred 
onto the second elevator bar, these matrices drop off into 
the channel and are carried over into the spaceband box 
when the line transfers. It is more often when the e is on 
the end of the line. What is the cause? The matrices are 
comparatively new, being run only since August. I do 
not have this trouble with any of the other matrices. 
Another thing, there are no guide blocks on the first ele- 
vator and transfer slide. In my last letter to you I asked 
you about the knives, but I think you misunderstood me. 
You know the right-hand knife has screws with screw- 
driver slots and spring plates, while the left-hand knife 
has not. The knives are not trimming the slugs properly. 
I would like to know if, when adjusting the right-hand 
knife you need to touch these screws with the spring 
plates under them, or do you only loosen the set-screw and 
adjust the screws on the side of the knife block?” 
Answer.—Apparently the first and second elevators do 
not come into perfect alignment and the combinations are 
being damaged from this cause. The absence of the guide 
blocks on the elevators would seem to indicate that they 
were removed by some one to permit the machine to oper- 
ate when the elevators were out of adjustment. This should 
never be done. Regarding the adjusting of the knife block, 
the screws need not be touched. It is only necessary to 
raise or lower the adjusting lever. If necessary to correct 
the adjustment, the set-screws on the side of the block only 
need be changed. 

MATRICES BENDING IN DIstRIBUTOR.— The following 
communication from E. L. Engelhardt, Centralia, Illinois, 
is in the line of practical suggestions which are invited for 
this department. It shows the application of thought to 
the problem, and the proper spirit in promulgating the 
results of his experience for the benefit of others. Mr. 
Engelhardt writes: “ Suppose rails, bar point, lifter and 
their adjustments are O. K. and matrices are still being 
bent in distributor. See if, when distributor box is empty, 
shifter slide buffer is just up to lifter. If it is not, the 
last matrix out of the box will not be delivered properly 
to lifter, which, not having a good hold of the matrix, or 
the matrix not being held to the lifter, allows it to slip off 
after raising the matrix part way, when it is caught by 
distributor screws. If you find this to be your trouble, 
first see that it is not dirt or a lack of lubrication that is 
interfering with a free, full movement of shifter; next 
see that shifter is against stop-screw on front of dis- 
tributor. This stop-screw will not likely be found to be 
holding the shifter from coming to proper position unless 
some part of the shifter has been bent or twisted, but I 
have found a case where a 1-16 inch notch filed in the dis- 
tributor shifter at the point which strikes the stop-screw 
remedied a bad case of matrix bending. If everything so 
far is O. K., look next to see if the shifter cam rider is 
clear of the cam when the machine is normal and the dis- 
tributor box empty. It should be. If it is not, first see 
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that clutch is not gummy, as a gummy clutch sometimes 
causes cams to rock back after stopping sufficiently to 
cause the shifter cam to come in contact with the cam 
rider. Next see that the clutch leathers and interme- 
diate stopping lever adjustments are O. K., but do not 
increase the space between the forked lever and collar on 
clutch to more than 1-32 of an inch in order to cause the 
cams to revolve forward before stopping. The duty of the 
shifter cam is to bring the shifter far enough to the left 
to clear the second-elevator bar as a line of matrices is 
being delivered, so if you still find the cam rider resting 
on the cam you most likely will have room to bush the 
cam-rider stop-screw — say with a two-point brass rule; 
but after doing this, turn machine over carefully the first 
time to see that you haven’t too much of a good thing.” 


Mo.p Disk Binps.—E. W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: 
“This is a request for information regarding the Lino- 
type. It refers to one of three machines in an office that 
I occasionally work in. The mold disk does not come 
around squarely at times (for ejecting), causing the bush- 
ings to strike the locking stud and then go on with a bang, 
or even sometimes stopping the machine. This only hap- 
pens in ejecting position — never at casting position. In 
looking around for the trouble, I found that the square 
pinion after going through the short segment, comes 
around perfectly upright, but after going through the 
long one it rubs against the surface of the cam till the 
machine stops with lower corner at an angle. That has 
worn the two corners of the square pinion, and the man 
running the machine told me it had been renewed only 
three months ago, the old one having been worn the same 
way, and sent to the manufacturers for new shoes in the 
meantime. I hardly think it should wear that quickly, and 
because I think that both troubles come from some com- 
mon cause that I have so far been unable to locate, I am 
writing for information.” Answer.— Since the disk does 
not go quite far enough to go easily on locking studs at 
ejecting position, it would suggest an interference in 
revolving, and may also suggest that the teeth of the bevel 
gear may be worn. To trace it, proceed as follows: 
Examine disk after it is drawn out; see that it turns 
freely at all points, examining especially with reference 
to the knife, and also examining the mold guards (those 
two semi-circular plates held by six screws each above and 
behind the mold and “dummy” mold). See that the knife 
is free from metal and not binding the disk, and that the 
mold-disk guide allows the disk to move freely. Examine 
the ejector guide; metal between it and the disk will cause 
this trouble. As a last resort, remove the disk, with- 
draw the stud and see that the oil runs through freely. 
If trouble continues, remove the bevel gear and return it 
to place again, but reverse the gear so that the four cogs 
which were up are now placed down. Should this remedy 
the trouble it would suggest then that a new gear is in 
order. Be sure both cam segments are tight, as it often 
happens that the screws work loose and cause trouble. Do 
not forget, also, that the brake on the mold-turning shaft 
should be looked to, although if this were too tight, it 
would cause the disk to catch at both casting and ejecting 
points. 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Typesetting Machine.—E. Terrell, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to E. V. Gambier, trustee... Filed March 20, 1905. 
Issued November 12, 1907. No. 870,699. 

Composing Machine.— E. V. Beals, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Filed February 21, 1898. Issued November 12, 


1907. No. 870,926. 
Justifying Mechanism.—L. Allen, New York city, 
assignor to Pearson Typo-Bar Company, New York. Filed 
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September 6, 1906. Issued November 12, 1907. No. 
871,020. 

Double-magazine Distributor—J. P. Tihon, Paris, 
France. Filed April 27, 1907. Issued November 26, 1907. 
No. 871,899. 

Justifying Mechanism.—F. B. Converse, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. Filed January 30, 1900. Issued 


November 26, 1907. No. 872,223. 





INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF PRINTING PAPER 
AND MACHINERY AT PARIS. 


The International Paper Exhibition, at Paris, was, 
according to Consul-General F. H. Mason, opened on 
August 1, in the “ Grand Palais,” the use of which had 
been granted for the purpose by the French Government. 
It required but a glance to see that the exhibition was in a 
state of great unreadiness and that its opening, which 
was in the midst of the summer vacation season, when a 
large percentage of business men are absent from Paris, 
had awakened but a feeble and indifferent public interest. 
While the exposition was announced to be primarily one of 
books, paper, and printed products, the exhibits in these 
categories proved to be the least complete and attractive, 
and, with the exception of the displays made by certain 
Paris newspapers and periodicals, the smallest in number. 
The newspaper exhibits consisted for the most part of 
decorated booths containing furniture, illustrations show- 
ing the interior of their respective plants, and originals 
and prints of feature illustrations, some of which were 
interesting and excellent. , 

There were but two collections of prints and bindings 
that were specially notable, and the best exhibits of black 
and white, sepia, and multicolor work were made by Eng- 
lish and German exhibitors. There was no adequate dis- 
play of the various devices and processes employed in 
photo-chemistry, and but one exhibit of cameras. The only 
two exhibits of finished photographic products were made 
by French firms. 

PRINTING MACHINERY. 


None of the leading French makers of printing machin- 
ery participated in the exhibition, which failed to attain a 
fully representative character, largely through the fact 
that the Association of Master Printers of France held 
aloof and did not give the enterprise its sanction or sup- 
port. Of the twenty-two exhibitors of printing machin- 
ery seventeen were foreigners, and the chief technical 
interest of the exhibition was centered in the sections 
devoted to type-composing machines, printing-presses, 
bookbinding, and miscellaneous printing. 

There were in this group twenty-two exhibitors, of 
whom two were English, five French, five German, and 
ten American, the latter being as follows: R. Hoe & Co., 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Sheridan & Co., 
Thompson & Co., and the Dexter Feeder and Folder 
Company, all of New York; the Miehle Printing Press 
Company and Rouse & Co., of Chicago; the Monotype Com- 
pany and the Monoline Composing Company, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Smythe Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford. The five different type-composing machines on 
exhibition were all American inventions, although one, the 
Linotype, was made in London, and another, the Typo- 
graph, was from Berlin. All were linecasting machines 
except the Monotype, from Washington, which makes a 
separate movable type. 

France is the only European country in which all work- 
able designs of type-composing machines are now free to 
all, and are competing for the trade. The situation is ren- 
dered especially interesting by the fact that both the 
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American and English Linotype companies are here 
brought into direct competition. This has been made pos- 
sible by the conditions under which American inventors 
and developers of these machines have sold licenses to cer- 
tain Europeans to make and sell them in their respective 
countries. 

TYPE-COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


The details of these patent negotiations are too long 
and complicated to be repeated here, but in general it may 
be said that while type-composing machinery is substan- 
tially an American invention — one of the most important 
and valuable improvements of the past twenty-five years 
—the American inventors have derived comparatively 
little benefit from the sale and use of their European pat- 
ents. This is at least one of the controlling reasons why 
they made so creditable a display of their best work at 
this exposition and are preparing to supply European buy- 
ers with machines made in the United States. As the early 
Linotype and Typograph patents have now expired, France 
has become practically an open field for this branch of 
trade, and competition is so keen that it is very difficult 
for a layman to ascertain the prices at which they are 
leased or sold. 

In connection with the demand and supply of the con- 
tinental European printing trade, American manufac- 
turers of type-composing machinery are reminded that 
while in the United States there is but one standard of 
measurement in printed surfaces and a general uniformity 
in the style of text type-faces, in Europe the unit of meas- 
urement and style of type-face varies with the different 
countries and is everywhere different from that of our own 
country. The standard height for type in France is sixty- 
two and one-half didots, or seven-thousandths of an inch 
higher than the American standard. Hence American 


stereotyping machinery, when sold here separately from 
American presses, must be constructed to cast plates that 
can be adjusted to French-made presses, both in regard to 


contour and height of printing surface. On the other 
hand, American folding and feeding machines, cutting and 
trimming machines, and binders’ stitching and sewing 
machines, require no modification of the models and meas- 
urements used in the United States. 


BOX MACHINERY — FRENCH PRINTERS. 


There is a good field in France for the sale of Ameri- 
can machinery for making and printing paper boxes, car- 
tons, and paper bags, but in all these goods the sizes are 
adapted to metric weights and measures, and the styles 
differ from those which prevail in America. 

An interesting phase of the task of introducing Ameri- 
can type-composing machines into French territory is 
found in the attitude of the operatives who work them, 
and the reluctance of publishers and commercial printers 
to so change their practice in the preparation of copy as to 
secure something near the efficiency which is obtained 
from similar machines in the United States. Owing to 
the construction of the French language, the average com- 
positor or machine operator here composes about ten per 
cent less than a good compositor will do in English. In 
America the publisher accepts the union scale of wages 
but insists that the operator shall turn out a given amount 
of work per day. In France the union operator demands 
the union scale of wages but systematically keeps the out- 
put of the machine to the lowest point. The old pen-and- 
pencil method of preparing copy is in general practice, so 
that a much larger burden of correcting errors and dis- 
crepancies falls upon the operator than in the United 
States, where copy for type-composing machines is gen- 
erally prepared with a typewriter. As a result of all these 
conditions the operators who use American type-composing 
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machines in France do not, as a rule, exceed seventy per 
cent of the efficiency obtained from the same machines in 
the United States. In Paris women operators are exten- 
sively employed, and their efficiency is said to surpass that 
of most men. The union scale of wages for book com- 
position is 10.50 francs ($2) per day of eight hours, and 
for newspaper work 12 francs ($2.31) per day or night of 
ceven hours. 


MULTICOLOR PRINTING-PRESSES AND FOLDING MACHINERY. 


In the division of flat-bed and color presses there were 
three exhibitors, namely, the Miehle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago; Linotype and Machinery Syndicate, of 
London, and a French maker, Voirin, who displayed a 
rotary lithographic press of somewhat new construction. 
The Miehle display included three presses in parallel 
units, while the London company exhibited three machines 
as one unit in tandem. Both installations were in daily 
operation doing three-color work. The Miehle Company 
has a permanent agency in Paris, established as a result 
of the favorable impression created by its exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, and has been remarkably suc- 
cessful, although it has operated in competition with the 
London syndicate above cited, which manufactures up-to- 
date presses of the Miehle type for Great Britain and the 
colonies, and for continental Europe another modified type 
which avoids infringement on the European patents taken 
out and owned by the American company. It is a suffi- 
cient testimonial to the high reputation of American color- 
printing machinery that no less than 430 presses of the 
Miehle pattern have been sold in continental Europe by the 
two competing Paris agencies during the past six years. 

In the section of feeding, folding, bookbinding, and 
miscellaneous machinery it can be said in brief that the 
Germans led in the number and variety of machines dis- 
played and the Americans in importance and excellence. 
In automatic feeders and folders the Dexter Company, of 
New York, was easily the first, although the German and 
French makers competed with machines that are simpler 
and far cheaper, but which in respect to efficiency, wide 
range of work, durability, and speed are distinctly inferior 
to the American machines. There are now about forty of 
these high-class automatic feeders in operation in France, 
but less success has been attained in the sale of folding 
machines or those which combine the feeder and folder. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMERICAN EXHIBITS. 


No report of the exhibition would be complete which 
failed to give an account of the American section, which, 
largely through the efforts of Mr. W. H. Tolman, the chief 
of the commission, was broadened so as to comprise a 
highly interesting pictorial and descriptive record of effort 
and progress in the social betterment of factory employees 
and other working people in the United States. The sec- 
tion which included this group of exhibits was admirably 
located in the central portion of the building, and was 
from the first a center of sustained popular interest. 
Among its prominent features was a model business office, 
equipped with up-to-date desks, book-cases, cabinets for 
correspondence and library classification, an Underwood 
typewriter, Fidelity carbon paper, Waterman fountain 
pens, and other improved office supplies. Among the inci- 
dental features of the modern office was a large volume 
containing photographs of the automobile race for the 
Vanderbilt cup. : 

Adjoining the office was a reading-room, with files of 
twenty leading American technical and trade publications. 
The Funk & Wagnalls Company had an _ interesting 
exhibit, showing the office of the Outlook, with cases of 
original drawings and photographs revealing the details of 
printing, illustration, and publication. Among the books 
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exhibited there were the Standard Dictionary and the Jew- 
ish Encyclopedia, the latter an exhaustive work of thir- 
teen volumes. An American press-clipping bureau made 
a complete and interesting exhibit of its equipment and 
methods, and Messrs. H. B. Rouse & Co., of Chicago, dis- 
played a line of cutting machines and sticks for job print- 
ing. In the same section was a fascinating collection of 
Byron’s flash-light photographs, illustrating the principal 
plays that have been staged in America during the past 
year. 

It is notable that no department of the entire exposi- 
tion attracted more interested attention from French vis- 
itors than that portion of the American section which 
was devoted to sociology, church work, and the intelligent, 
liberal efforts which are being made by corporations, 
industrial firms, and sociological organizations to improve 
the relations between capital and labor by means of 
improved dwellings, clubhouses, recreation fixtures, educa- 
tional classes of many kinds, restaurants, bath and rest 
rooms, and the most improved methods of sanitation and 
hygiene. Although these subjects have only a remote and 
incidental relation to the avowed scope and purpose of the 
exhibition, they are recognized as dominant elements in 
the problem of industrial progress, and the lessons which 
are taught by this American exhibit will be among the 
most lasting results of the exposition. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DISPLAYS. 


Among the noticeable features of this section were the 
exhibits made by the General Electric Company, of 
Schenectady; the National Cash Register Company, of 
Dayton; Messrs. Sherwin, Williams & Co., of Cleveland; 
the Waltham Watch Company, the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Edison Electrical Company, and the 
Draper Company, of Hopedale, Massachusetts. Mr. W. C. 
Garrison, of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics, dis- 
played a case of photographs illustrating industrial 
improvements in the factories of the Weston Electrical 
Instrument Company, the American Brake-shoe and Foun- 
dry Company, and other leading industrial firms in that 
State, together with a complete digest of statistics of 
employment, wages, and health conditions among the fac- 
tory employees, and a history of labor and the growth of 
modern labor unionism. 

The New York Board of Education contributed six 
cases filled with descriptions and illustrations of class 
rooms, lecture halls, gymnasiums, play centers, vacation 
schools, and school architecture. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Salvation Army, Christian Science, 
and the Socialized Church of America each made large 
and complete exhibits of photographs, literature, and 
descriptions illustrating their respective activities, with a 
special reference to the methods of practice for the pur- 
pose of reaching the working people, and doing for their 
social and physical regeneration the salutary things which 
by reason of limited means and leisure they are unable to 
do for themselves. 

Other exhibitors in social economy were the People’s 
Institute, of New York; the Children’s Aid Society; the’ 
National Plant, Fruit, and Flower Guild; the City His- 
tory Club, the Nursing School Settlement, the Bowery Set- 
tlement, the Philadelphia Public Baths Association, the 
New York Association for the Blind, the Federation of 
Day Nurses, the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
the Codperative Law Association of Brooklyn. 

The exhibition closed on October 20, and the consensus 
of opinion among exhibitors is that it would have been 
equally successful and less burdensome if it had been 
opened on September 1 and closed thirty or at most forty 
days thereafter. 
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SYSTEM IN THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


NO. I.-— BY CHARLES A. FRAILEY. 


F what I am about to write were devoted to an 

explanation of the merits of a grease stain 

eradicator or a metal polish, I would be expected 

to demonstrate just what these articles were 

worth. I would have to convince the reader 

that grease could be removed from the most 
delicate fabric without injury to it and that metal could 
be throughly cleaned and polished with very little effort. 

This, however, is not what this article is devoted to. I 
intend introducing something of greater value—to the 
print-shop at least. This something is a wonderful oil, 
intended for both external and internal use. It is also 
efficient as a lubricator, as well as a cure for many of the 
ills of the modern composing-room. I have even known it 
to cure nerve rack, worry and financial distress. The name 
of this wonderful oil is “ System.” It is not a patent medi- 
cine, sold at a certain price per bottle, but is rather given 
away free. 

The formula for this oil is given in the Century diction- 
ary as follows: 

“ Any combination or assemblage of things adjusted as 
a regular and connected whole; a number of things or 
parts so connected as to make a complex whole; things 
connected according to a scheme.” 

This is the recipe—the ingredients must be supplied 
by the reader. 

No patent medicine or oil would be of value without 
full directions how to use. With “System Oil,” when 
applied externally, vigorous rubbing is required directly 
over the part affected. Used internally, large doses must 
be administered morning, noon and night, and sometimes 
oftener. . 

If a man were suffering with a severe pain in the knee, 
he would not rub oil upon the great toe. So that if 
“lawitis”’ affect the composing-room, lamentation over the 
fact and theorizing about it in the business office will not 
cure the disease. The part itself affected must be treated. 
“‘ System Oil” should be vigorously applied — not gently — 
but with sufficient energy to get up circulation — to pro- 
duce a glow, as it were. 

If your composing-room was suffering from “ non-prod- 
uctitis’? and your pressroom had an attack of “ lazitis,” 
it would be necessary to treat both at the same time. One 
might need to be treated internally and the other exter- 
nally. 

I have seen composing-rooms which, to ail appearances, 
were suffering from an aggravated form of either indi- 
gestion or congestion. 

Nature has laws governing the digestion of foods taken 
into the body. If this process is retarded trouble ensues. 

The internal organs of a workroom are its employees. 
Sluggishness, poor management, lack of system (gastric 
juices), cause indigestion. The internal organs (the 
employees) are not working in unison— something is 
wrong. Plenty of work — yes — but there seems to be a 
hold-up or a let-up in production. “ System Oil” will not 
only cure this trouble, but acts also as a preventive. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, if I were to 
talk grease eradicator or metal polish, I would be expected 
to show just what these things would accomplish. 

I shall not disappoint in this respect in regard to “ Sys- 
tem.” I propose showing just what can be accomplished 
with the great oil when properly applied. 

The old saying has it that “self-preservation is the 
first law of nature.” I’ll go further and say that system 
is self-preservation. 
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You may have the best inkmixer on the face of’ the 
earth, the most proficient electrotyper in existence, the 
fastest and best presses ever built, or the most artistic 
compositors and stone-hands who ever handled a compos- 
ing-stick or used a planer and mallet — but if you have 
not system all these are as tinkling cymbals and sounding 
brass. 

A visitor to our composing-room said to me: “ Why, 
how quiet it is here; we are always in a rush.” Accord- 
ing to this, noise must accompany speed, and without it 
nothing is being accomplished. The truth is, noise and 
friction are never found in a well-oiled machine. 

If testimonials were solicited as to what “ System Oil” 
had accomplished, they would read something like the fol- 
lowing: 

JOGGERVILLE, April 6, 1907. 

GENTLEMEN,—- My pressroom has been very poorly.. Seemed to be suffer- 
ing from “ Non-productitis.” I used to lay awake nights worrying about it. 
After trying a number of remedies without success, I was induced to try 
“System.” I am now happy to state that this wonderful oil not only 
affected a cure in the pressroom, but also cured me of sleeplessness. 

Sincerely, Press CAMPBELL. 


OBEJOYFUL, January 1, 1906. 
Dear Sirs,— My workrooms used to have frequent attacks of “‘ Conges- 
tion.”’ Things seemed to get into heaps, and everybody seemed to be in 
everybody’s way. It was only after a vigorous external application of “‘ Sys- 
tem ” oil to the parts affected that we got relief, and everything is now 
lovely. Yours truly, S. Y. Stem. 
BATTERYVILLE, February 8, 1906. 
GENTLEMEN,— Indigestion in the electrotype foundry has made my life 
miserable. It was not caused so much from over-feeding as it was from 
weak digestive organs. Lassitude, inaction and inability to quickly assimilate 
what had been taken in seemed to be the trouble. ‘‘ System” oil, taken 
internally, worked like magic. It certainly is a wonderful remedy. 
Yours sincerely, V. I. Trot. 


QUADVILLE, May 3, 1907. 
GENTLEMEN,— For some time my composing-room had been down with an 
attack of laxitis, in an aggravated form. Things were running (or erawling) 
at loose ends, and the department had a sort of run-down-at-the-heel appear- 
I heard of ‘ System ” oil and finally tried it. Since then things are 
I would recommend the oil to all fellow-sufferers. 
Yours, E. M. Das. 


ance. 
looking up wonderfully. 


HOW TO APPLY THE OIL. 


Allow me, then, dear reader, to take you with me 
through a model composing-room in New York city, show- 
ing the methods employed there. Let us, therefore, sup- 
pose that a printer has made application for employment. 
After he has taken off his coat and put on his apron he 
will be handed a neatly printed manual in which he will 
learn just what is expected of him, and every possible 
facility afforded him to perform his duties. The following 
matter, taken from the manual, serves as an introduction 
to his duties proper: 

‘All persons accepting employment in the composing- 
room must comply strictly with all the requirements set 
forth in this manual. 

Employee’s time is each day recorded by a time recorder 
upon a numbered time card which will be given to him 
before commencing work. The pay-roll is made up from 
these cards. 

After “ringing up” and before proceeding to master 
the mysteries of the office, the blank shown as No. 1 will 
be given to him to fill up. The record is kept on file in the 
cashier’s department. 

The fact that you are entering a new “shop” is fully 
appreciated by the foreman. Due allowance is made as to 
your performance during the time that you are getting 
the “lay of the land.” 

In order to shorten this period a complete schedule of 
the entire composing-room, showing the location of every- 
thing that you will need to use, will be found neatly framed 
upon the wall. Chart No. 2 is a reproduction of one of the 








Please furnish the following information: 








EMPLOYEE'S RECORD. | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| Name William Smith. 
| Clock No. 25. 
| Home Address__ 1410 3d Avenue. 
(eae ee ae ee eo pa 
| Married or Single__ Married. 
| Date employed__ May 2, 1904. 
Occupation _ ; a Compositor. 
| Former Employer _ S.J. Little & Co. 
| Puldbers: ___ Astor Place. 
Former Employer ____ Isaac H. Blanchard. 
Address ____ 268-270 Canal Street. 





Previous Occupation 
Nearest Relative 
Address 
Nearest Relative 
Address ____ Ss 
Date. __ eS 





Wife. 
_ 1410 3d Avenue. = 











April 25, 1904. 








eighteen sections of this schedule. It will profit you to 
study the schedule at leisure moments. By so doing you 
will the sooner acquire a knowledge of the office, and thus 
prevent the hindering of other employees through the fre- 
quent asking of questions. 

All the job letter and sort cabinets in the composing- 
room are lettered. Each compositor’s stand, with job type 
cabinet, has its own distinguishing letter elevated above its 
center (See No. 3). You have simply, then, to consult the 
schedule, which shows: In first column, specimens of type; 
in the second column, size of the type; in the third and 
fourth columns, cabinet letter and number of the case, and 
in the fifth column, size of font. After selecting what you 
want, by simply turning your head where you stand, all 
the cabinets, with their respective letters, are brought into 
your range of vision at one time. The rest is just as easy. 
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The composing-room is divided into two separate depart- 
ments — composition department and make-up and stone- 
work department. An imaginary line could -be drawn 
through the foreman’s platform, and the two departments 
made separate and distinct, with every appliance needed in 
both departments duplicated in each. Every imposing 
table, cabinet, bank, rack, etc., has its distinguishing letter, 
repeated in each department, suspended above them where 
they can be quickly located. 

Compositors are expected to be punctual in arriving at 
office, and to be prepared to begin work promptly at call of 
time. Habitual lateness will not be tolerated. 

Employees will not be permitted to receive callers dur- 
ing working hours without permission of the foreman. 

Unnecessary conversation during working hours is 
uncalled for, and must not be indulged in. 

Employees who chew tobacco must use a cuspidor. Cus- 
pidors are supplied by the company, and compositors must 
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keep them clean, emptying them. at least once a day, in 
office time. Expectorating on the floor is a menace to the 
health of all and will not be tolerated. 

Use nothing but toilet paper in the closets, and refrain 
from throwing paper on the floor in any part of the depart- 
ment. 

All instructions to compositors must be given through 
the foreman during all stages of work. 

Complete amity between the foreman and compositors 
is desired. No one man knows it all. Suggestions from 
employees, having as their object the improvement of the 
condition of the composing-room and methods of expediting 
the work passing through it, will be appreciated. 

A “Suggestion Box,” conveniently placed on the wall, 
invites employees to take part in the management of the 
composing-room. All suggestions dropped into the box 
that are considered worthy of a trial will be paid for at one 
dollar each as soon as acted upon. 

A word to the apprentice boy: Apprentice boy must 
take sufficient time every Saturday morning to thoroughly 
clean up all parts of the proof presses, polishing up the 
bright parts, sandpapering the beds, etc. Clean up the 
tops of the imposing tables with oil, put away all leads, 
furniture, etc., that may be upon them; also clean tops of 
banks with a wet cloth to remove the accumulation of black 
lead upon them. Oil up the Washington hand presses and 
the web proof press every Monday and Thursday. 

Keep the floor clear of paper, etc., during the day. The 
boy who sees other things than those that may be given 
him to do, and does them without being told, is the boy 
who is bound,to succeed. It can be stated as a positive 
fact that the boy who is painstaking even in the sweeping 
of the floor will apply the same characteristic to whatever 
he is called upon to do throughout his apprenticeship, as 
well as throughout life. The A-No. 1 first-class composi- 
tors to-day came up to their present places and salaries 
from painstaking, conscientious apprentices. If you want 
to be simply a so-called job-compositor at the scale of 
wages fixed by the union, you have simply to ignore the 
little duties that are assigned you to do, some of which are 
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here mentioned, and you will be switched off at “N. G.” 
station, where you will have plenty of company. There are 
more “ average” and “ below-the-average” printers than 
there are those who can be truly classed as “above the 
average.” 

Don’t try to get yourself “solid” with the men by 
indulging in unnecessary conversation with them. You 
will be kept busy all day long minding your own business. 
Men, as a rule, do not like a “ fresh kid,” and “ fresh kids,” 
as a rule, don’t “ get there.” Adopt as your motto the fol- 
lowing: 





The top rung of the ladder for me. To get there 
I will adopt the A-B-C below as my motto: 


APPLICATION TO DUTY 
BEST EFFORTS AND 


ONCENTRATION OF ALL MY 
ENERGIES IN SMALL THINGS 





Cut No. 4 is a plan of a composing-room in New York 
city showing how the room is divided. The foreman’s plat- 
form in the center commands a view of the entire floor. 
An imaginary line could be drawn through this platform 
dividing the composition department from the make-up and 
foundry department, with everything in the way of tools, 
machinery, etc., in one department duplicated in the other; 
so that it is seldom necessary for an employee in one 
department to visit the other. No. 5 is a reproduction of 
the framed chart on the wall of the composition department 
showing the use to which each piece of furniture is put. 
The letters in the first column direct the workman to the 
articles of furniture themselves, which are readily located 
by large letters suspended over the latter, so that all that 
is necessary is to consult the framed chart in order to 





| COMPOSITION DEPARTMENT LAYOUT. 





Letter 


or USE. 
No. 


ARTICLE. 





11-point Scotch (Monotype) one pair 
mounted — advertisement dead-bank at 
back. 
Advertisement dead-bank at back. 
“ «“ “ 


A | Job type cabinet and 
compositor’s stand. 


10-pt. Cadmus (Mon.) two pair mounted 
brass rule cases at back. 

Slug racks at back. 

Lead “ ” 

8-pt. Cadmus (Monotype) one pair — 10- 
pt. Cadmus, one pair mounted. 
Half-page live ad. bank at back. 

Quarter-page live ad. bank at back. 

Eighth-page and misc. ad. bank at back. 

Monotype cases in racks — live job bank 
at back. 

Monotype cases in racks — dead job bank 
at back. 

Quads and spaces for job type. 


e8m yaw 


Sort cabinet. 

Roll-front job case cab. 

Initial and border “ 

Sort cabinet. Monotype quads and and Caslon 
sorts. 

Monotype matter from machines. 

6 drawers with quads and spaces for job 
fonts, also brass rule cases. 

Ad. rules. 


spaces 


Galley cabinet. 
Storage cabinet. 
Rack under work bench. 
Galley lock-up cabinet. 
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No. 5. 


The plan was drawn to a scale of one-eighth inch to the 
foot. Before the first spadeful of earth for the foundation 
was dug the plan as shown in No. 4 was completed, and 
was never changed. The exact location of every light over 
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become familiar with the layout of the department, and 
thus quickly locate the different articles of furniture by 
the letters hung over them. 

It might be interesting to the reader to know just how 
the work of laying out the composing-room shown in No. 4 
was accomplished. As soon as the architect’s drawings of 
the building were finally accepted several copies of the sec- 
tion of the floor assigned to the composing-room were made. 





composition stands, imposing tables, banks, stands, etc., 
was accurately indicated upon the plan. This was the case 
also with all piping, water, gas, air and electricity, which 
are necessary in operating Monotype machines. These 
pipes were placed under the floor and the actual connection 
with the machines above the floor so accurately calculated 
that connections were quickly made with the machines 
without the slightest variations from the original plans. 
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This work was accomplished as follows: After secur- 
ing a piece of soft pine board of the size of the plan the 
latter was fastened securely to the board. The next step 
was to get accurate measurements of every piece of furni- 
ture intended for use in the composing-room. As the floor 
plan itself is drawn to a scale of one-eighth inch to the 
foot, pieces of cardboard representing each piece of furni- 
ture were cut to the same scale. The drawing attached to 
the board, in addition to giving the exact location of all 
windows, doors, pillars, etc., had horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines drawn upon it crossing each other, one-eighth 
of an inch apart, representing square feet. We took the 
pieces of cardboard representing the various pieces of 
furniture and began to lay out the room, fastening each 
piece as it was placed with a pin into the pine board upon 
which the plan was fastened. By this method the pieces 
of cardboard could be readily detached and shifted from 
one place to another until a definite place had been assigned 
for each. The lines drawn on the plan showing the square 
feet, showed at a glance just how many feet of space there 
were in alleys and between each piece of furniture. After 
the entire layout had been finally settled upon, a drawing 
of the entire layout was made as shown in No. 4, with 
each piece lettered or numbered as required. The locations 
of the lights over the various pieces of furniture, etc., were 
indicated by a dot or heavy square in red ink upon the 
diagrams representing the different articles. The next 
move was to label each article with numbers corresponding 
with the diagrams upon the floor plan. When the room 
was ready for occupancy the floor was laid out from the 
plan. With a piece of chalk or black crayon each piece of 
furniture was accurately located upon the floor, and num- 
bered to correspond with the number of its location. Then 
as each piece arrived it was quickly placed, thus avoiding 
delay and confusion. This scheme is not only applicable 
to a new plant, or to a change from one locality to another, 
but can be applied when change of arrangement is deemed 
advisable in present location. 


COMPOSING-ROOM CHARGES. 

Regarding “ composing-room charges ” a simple method 
is here given of keeping time on every item of work 
usually encountered in a day’s work in that department. 
The time sheet shown in No. 6 is from the Blanchard sys- 
tem of keeping time. This system has been successfully 
used in the New York city composing-room referred to: 

Every compositor is provided with a pad of time sheets, 
one of which must be used each day. Date, name and 
clock number must be given and the ticket handed in 
before beginning work the following day. Each hour is 
divided into five-minute units and the time on each is 
shown by horizontal lines drawn across the face of the 
sheet No. 6. 

Under the heading on composing-room time ticket, 
“kind of work,” the following abbreviations are used: 

M. C.— Machine Composition. In keeping time on daily 
time ticket, each galley number must be given. If a galley 
is not finished at end of day, it must be so stated. The time 
when work was commenced on unfinished galley must be 
given at end of day and the time it was finished on the 
following morning. These are the only instances where 
separate time is to be kept on individual galleys. 

M. MISC.— Machine Miscellaneous. State explicitly the 
kind of work engaged in under this head. 

J.— Job Composition. Including advertisement work. 

A. C.— Author’s Changes. All corrections on proofs 


returned by author NoT written in violet ink. For the 
purpose of properly dividing the time spent upon author’s 
corrections and office corrections, first correct all marks in 
violet ink on galley proof and write the time in blank after 
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“ office” in rubber-stamp panel (No. 7) on back of galley 
proof, then correct author’s corrections, and make note of 
time in blank after “author.” These records are to be 
kept in addition to those on daily time ticket. 

O. C.— Office Corrections. All corrections on all proofs 
previous to final proofs from author, and all corrections 
written in violet ink on proofs returned by author. 





Form 1) 
COMPOSING ROOM TIME. TICKET 


190 Compositor No.. 











Name i ee 
Under “ Kind of Werk ” ese following abbreviations in Alling oot blank: 





MC. Machine Composition. ©. Offs Corrections. w 
MO. Machine Offce Corrections. ENG. Blocking, Sawing. Mouatiog or F. Foundry Stone W 
te MA. Machine Author's Cori Repairing Cor or Elecuon. MISC. iessup Com po) copy of jobs, 
MISC. on Miscellaoeees. A ben) — Laying Out and Supervising Work. 
‘omposstion ‘opy Holding. our. Dose Ordes 
A. Author's Changes. MU. Make Up. ¥ wre youn) 





When part of corrections O any proo! are chargeable to office and part to author, compositors are expected to make proper division of time for 





KIND OF work. 
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NAME OF JOB AND NUMBER. | 
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No. 6. 


H. C. MISC.— Hand: composition, miscellaneous. State 
explicitly under this head everything not covered by above 
headings. 

MAKE-uP.— The actual time spent in making up must 
be kept accurately. In the make-up of magazine text and 
magazine advertisement pages, a separate order number is 
given for each month. 








| Compositor Jones. 


| TIME CORRECTING. 


| Office__7 hr__Author__%{_—_hr_ 





No. 7. 


FounpDry.— F. Foundry stonework. 

F, A. C. Corrections of author’s changes in foundry 
form proofs. 

F.O.C. All corrections, imperfect letters, etc., marked 
by reader in foundry form proofs. 

F. MISC. State explicitly everything not covered by 
above headings, so that actual time of locking up pages 
may be accurately recorded. 

PROOFREADING.— R. First reading. 

REV. Revise of first proof, and all proofs other than 
A. C. 
REV. M.U. Revise of made-up page proof. 

REV. A.C. Revise of author’s changes. 

REV. FDY. Revise of foundry proofs. 

R. MISC. State explicitly under this head everything 
not covered by above headings. 
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CoPYHOLDING.— C. H. When holding copy for A. C. 
mark ticket thus: C. H. A. C.; rereading: C. H., reread- 
ing, etc. 

STONEWoRK.— S. Imposing and locking up forms for 
cylinder press and locking up of forms for job presses. 


SEPTEMBER ADS. 
Handling Cuts 22830 | 
Reading & C. H. 22831 | 
22832 | 
22833 | 
22834 











Alterations 


M. U. & Foundry 








Re-casts 











SEPTEMBER TEXT. 
M. U. & Foundry 22776 | 
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MISCELLANEOUS.— MISC. Handling cuts, setting labels, 
blanks, etc., for use in composing-room. No work what- 
soever must be charged simply as “ Miscellaneous,” but 
explicit statement of kind of work done must always be 
given. 

A close observance of the time spent by compositors 
upon each job or advertisement passing through their 


Rig Keep record of time always by the job 
proof, apply to foreman for same. 


COMPOSITOR 
10 1l 1212.30 
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thereon may not be applicable to all offices, but the dif- 
ferent uses to which it can be put may be suggested in 
presenting it here. In offices where job numbers are given 
to pieces of composition, particularly where the work upon 
them is carried along from day to day, much time is lost 
by the compositor in inquiring for job numbers of that 
sort of work. In order that there may be no delay in 
securing the proper order number of each, bulletin boards, 
giving the five divisions of work with their respective order 
numbers as shown, are placed on the wall at each end of 
the room, giving thereon the desired information without 
delay. The lines on the board are printed upon strips of 
cardboard, which slide in grooves, so that they can be 
readily changed each month. 

Another method of keeping time is shown in No.9. This 
time sheet contains a record for every day in the week, 
the one for Monday being at the bottom of the sheet. This 
sheet is perforated between the daily forms, so that they 
can be torn off and turned in at the end of each day. The 
form for Saturday, it will be observed, has been filled in 
as a sample of how the record is kept. 


KEEPING TRACK OF SET MATTER. 


A simple method of keeping informed as to the loca- 
tion or condition of every piece of composition, from the 
time the final proof of a job has been sent out until the 
type is finally distributed, is accomplished by the use of 
four ordinary proof files hung up in a convenient place 
with a label over each showing its particular office. 

FILE 1.— Proofs Out. Upon this file a duplicate proof 
of every piece of jobwork is placed as soon as the regular 
proofs have been sent out in the usual way. These proofs 


number. 


2 3 4 5 


If number is not given on copy or 
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FRIDAY. 
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No. 


hands is exercised by the foreman, and a record kept. Dur- 
ing the progress of the work certain unlooked-for contin- 
gencies may arise which may make the time turned in 
appear excessive. Compositors state in writing upon the 
proofs the hindrances which were encountered while set- 
ting such jobs. 

No. 8 is a reduced facsimile of a bulletin board, which 
is hung in the composing-room. All the items shown 


4-8 


9. 


are kept upon this file until the final O. K. is received for 
foundry. Then File 2 plays its parts as follows: 

FILE 2.— To Foundry. This file contains proofs of 
every job of which forms have been sent to foundry. As 
soon as a proof of a job is received O. K. for foundry, 
proof of that job on File 1 is to be destroyed and a foundry 
proof with the regular rubber stamp impression of “ Dis- 
position of matter” (No. 10) upon it, is to be placed on 
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File 2. These proofs are kept upon this file until form 
has been received from foundry by the property man, when 
File 3 comes into play. 

FILE 3.— From Foundry for Distribution. As forms 
are returned from foundry, proofs on File 2 are removed 
and placed on File 8, with a record in rubber stamp panel 
showing what disposition has been made of the matter. If 
left in foundry chase the chases may either be placed in 
racks in bank §, for instance, or in racks we will say under 
imposing table No. 1. If placed in the former use stamp 
“Disposition of matter,” No. 10 (panel 1), on proof. If 
placed in the latter use stamp (No. 11) on proof. When 
taken out of chase the matter is to be disposed of in one 
of the following two ways: If placed on dead bank proof 
will be stamped as shown in No. 12. If placed in Section 





DISPOSITION 

OF MATTER. 

BANK S 
Slide No. 

TOP OF 

Cab. A-B-C-D-E-F 
M. U. BANK M 
Sec. C Board 











1.) 
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No. 10. 


C of make-up bank M (which, we will say, is for dead 
matter only), the proof must be stamped as shown in No. 
10 (panel 3), adding the board number thereto. 

As forms are dropped and the matter disposed of as 
described, the proofs with the proper records showing the 
disposition made of the type are returned to File 3, where 
they remain until matter is assigned for distribution. This 
file now becomes a record of all job type available for dis- 
tribution. The usual method of assigning dead matter for 
distribution is to pull out one dead board after another 
and select this piece and that piece from different boards, 
designating the matter by laying a piece of paper or card- 
board upon it. This requires time and physical exertion 
in pulling out the boards to make the selection. By the 
use of File 3, every move is directed by the proofs. The 
selection of certain matter needed for replenishing low 
cases can be made by consulting the proofs, and the matter 















































STONE No. 1 STAND K 
Sec.__B__Slide__7__ DEAD BANK 
Comp. Smith Comp. Smith 

No. 11. No. 12. 


itself quickly located by the records thereon. As the 
matter is taken up for distribution, the name of the person 
who handles it is written upon the proof and the latter 
is placed upon File 4. 

FILE 4.— This file is used_as a record to show by whom 
matter was distributed. By this method the name of the 
man who pies the cases is obtainable. The writer distinctly 
remembers an instance where a certain case of job type 
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had been pied. In consulting File 4, a line of type of the 
same face and size as the type that had been distributed in 
the wrong case was found. The man whose name was 
found upon the proof was accused, but he strenuously 
denied the accusation. To convince him that he was the 
guilty party, the entire line of type shown upon the proof 





Date 190 | 





REPORT OF CONDITION 
of__——— Case No. 12, Cabinet A 
8-point McFarland mixed with 8-point French Old Style. | 


Employees are requested to report at once, on this card, | 
when cases, lead racks, etc., are not in proper condition; also, | 
when articles of furniture need repair, or metal numbers are | 
missing. In this way only can the office be kept in good con- 
dition. Place card on file on foreman’s desk. | 








No. 13. 


bearing his name was set out of the pied case complete 
before his eyes. In order to keep job cases, etc., in good 
condition, and secure early warning of pied cases, cards 
like No. 13 are provided. These cards are kept in boxes 
at a convenient point in the composing-room, with a label, 
No. 14, placed upon them. It might be said in this connec- 





REPORT 
AT ONCE 
ON CARD IN THIS BOX 
EVERYTHING THAT IS 
NOT IN PROPER CON- 
DITION — PIED CASES 
AND LEAD-RACKS, 
REPAIRS, ETC., AND 
PLACE CARD ON FORE- 
MAN’S DESK. 











No. 14. 


tion that after these cards have been filled out and placed 
upon the foreman’s desk the dust should not be allowed 
to accumulate upon them before the damage is rectified. 
The efficacy of any system lies in prompt action. 





GOOD MANNERS ONCE ARE BAD MANNERS NOW. 

We hardly appreciate the rapid transformation of 
human nature, on its highest levels, within a single gen- 
eration. In this consideration, “the highest levels” are 
those attained by the great middle class, who constitute the 
main audience for the best literature — at least this is the 
case in America. Thackeray in his lectures on English 
Humorists was addressing such a class in England; and 
in his lecture on Steele, contrasting the Victorian with the 
Queen Anne era, he said, “ You could no more suffer in a 
British drawing-room, under the reign of Queen Victoria, 
a fine gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s time, or 
hear what they heard and said, than you would receive an 
ancient Briton.” The lecturer had just before referred to 
Tyburn, and remarked that a great city had grown over 
the old meadows. “ Were a man brought to die there now, 
the windows would be closed and the inhabitants keep their 
houses in sickening horror. A hundred years ago people 
crowded to see this last act of a highwayman’s life and 
make jokes on it.” — H. M. Alden, in Harper’s Magazine 
for January. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publicati pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


D) 





KLUTH’s 1908 LITHOGRAPHER’S YEAR BooK AND CALEN- 
DAR.— The eighth volume of this desirable year book and 
calendar, specifically adapted to the lithographer, has come 
to hand, and the previous high standard of quality in the 
class of material and its method of presentation is upheld. 
Numerous inserts are used to embellish the text, and 
many diverse subjects are treated of in an interesting and 
profitable manner. The book contains 160 pages, and is 
¥% inch by 4% by 7% inches. The price of the book has 
been slightly raised and now sells for $1, and orders may 
be sent to The Inland Printer Company.—B. N. E. 


“CHARLES E. DAWsSoN: His Book oF BOOKPLATES,” 
the fourth volume of a series of bookplate monographs 
being published by Otto Schulze & Co., Edinburgh, will 
prove of great interest to the artist and collector of book- 
plate designs. It contains twenty-four designs of widely 
varying character and an interesting foreword from the 
pen of Mrs. Esther Wood. It is uniform in format with 
the previously published volumes — Mr. Harold Nelson’s, 
Mr. Joseph Simpson’s, and Mr. David Becket’s bookplates. 
The edition is limited to three hundred and twenty-five 
copies, of which twenty-five are printed on Japanese vel- 
lum, numbered and signed by the artist. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE TECHNOLEXICON.— Some time 
ago there was undertaken by the Society of German Engi- 
neers to bring out what was to be called the “ Technolexi- 
con,” which was to be a complete technical dictionary in 
the German, French and English languages. The plan 
was commendably ambitious, and has been thus far car- 
ried out with characteristic Teutonic thoroughness of treat- 
ment, but unfortunately the preparation of the work 
within the allotted time exceeded the pecuniary means at 
the command of the society for this specific purpose. In 
view of this fact a recent announcement is made that fur- 
ther work has been abandoned. This procedure, though 
possibly under the circumstances unavoidable, yet is to be 
regretted, and it is sincerely hoped that a work of this 
scope, which would have so much international value, will 
not be allowed to lie unfinished for want of the necessary 
funds to carry it to completion, and the suggestion is made 
that an international organization be formed, which should, 
by private subscriptions and otherwise, secure a fund to 
carry on the work which has been laid down. In conjunc- 
tion with the expressed desire of our contemporary, Wood 
Craft, we wish to emphasize the hope that such a continua- 
tion may be carried out in the near future, for it is hardly 
conceivable that, in view of the magnitude of the plan and 
the large amount of work already done, it should be found 
too late to consider such a solution for the untoward cir- 
cumstances attending the discontinuance of the pains- 
taking efforts of the Society of German Engineers. Along 
with the recent announcement of discontinuation, it is 
requested that all letters and other postal matter concern- 
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ing the “ Technolexicon” should henceforth be sent to 
“ Verein Deutscher Ingenieure,” Charlottenstrasse 43, Ber- 
lin (N. W. 7), Germany.— B. N. L. 


“ CHAPTERS ON PAPERMAKING.” There has come to 
hand four volumes entitled “Chapters on Papermaking,” 
by Clayton Beadle, from the D. Van Nostrand Company, 
of New York, published by Crosby, Lockwood & Son, of 
London. The size of each volume is about % inch thick 
by 5% by 7% inches large. The price of the books is $2 
net per volume, and orders for the same may be sent to 
The Inland Printer Company. All the practical phases of 
papermaking are taken up and dealt with in the most 
exhaustive fashion, and 151 pages are given to the sub- 
ject in Volume I, 174 pages in Volume II, 134 pages in 
Volume III, and 156 pages in Volume IV. The first two 
volumes deal especially with the purely technical phase of 
papermaking in which is also a full list of questions which 
were made a part of the examination papers of a number 
of London educational institutions to which have been 
added the answers thereto with the reports of various dis- 
cussions of the subject matter contained in the questions. 
Volumes III and IV have to do more with the practical 
aspect of papermaking and the testing of papers. The 
subject matter of Volume I is divided into ten divisions or 
lectures, for these were originally delivered before the 
Battersea Polytechnic Institute, London, in 1902. Volume 
II is divided into thirteen chapters, Volumes III and IV 
into sixteen chapters. Mr. Beadle is an authority on 
papermaking, for he has been a stated lecturer on this 
subject before the Society of Arts in 1898, 1902 and 1906; 
also at the papermakers’ exhibition, 1897, at the Dickinson 
Institute on behalf of the Hertford County Council, 1901, 
and at the Battersea Polytechnic, 1902. He was awarded 
the John Scott legacy medal, a premium of the Franklin 
Institute by the city of Philadelphia, the gold medal of 
La Société pour l encouragement de lé Industrie Nation- 
ale of Paris, the silver medal of the Council of the Society 
of Arts in 1906, as well as other medals and awards. The 
reader will see that Mr. Beadle is well versed in this 
important subject, and a careful perusal of the four vol- 
umes will place any person who takes the pains to go 
through them in a studious manner, in a position of 
vantage with respect to the various steps and processes 
involved in the production of paper.— B. O. N. 





A SURVIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 


We are scrambling up a long, shaky ladder to the flat 
roofs of the joiners’ bazaar, built close against the southern 
wall of the Mosque. We walk across the roofs and find the 
ancient south door of the Mosque, now filled up with 
masonry, and almost completely concealed by the shops 
above which we are standing. Only the entablature is 
visible, richly carved with garlands. Kneeling down, we 
read upon the lintel the Greek inscription in uncial letters, 
cut when the Mosque was a Christian church. The Mos- 
lems who are bowing and kneeling and stretching out their 
hands toward Mecca among the marble pillars below know 
nothing of this inscription. Few, even of the Christian 
visitors to Damascus, have ever seen it with their own eyes, 
for it is difficult to find and reach. But there it still 
endures and waits, the bravest inscription in the world: 
“Thy kingdom, O Christ, is a kingdom of all ages, and 
Thy dominion lasts throughout all generations.” — Henry 
van Dyke, in Harper’s Magazine for January. 





THE niceties of the law are not law — they are costs.— 
Process Work. 
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BERNHARD THALMANN. 


Bernhard Thalmann, president of the Thalmann Print- 
ing Ink Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, died at his home 
in St. Louis on September 29, 1907, of heart failure. Mr. 
Thalmann was born in Poesneck, Germany, March 11, 1838. 
He came to this country in 1863 and obtained employment 
with August Gast, a lithographer, and in 1868 organ- 














BERNHARD THALMANN, 


President, Thalmann Printing Ink Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


ized the present ink company, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, and with branches -in Chicago, Kansas City, Des 
Moines and Omaha. He is survived by his widow and four 
daughters. 


LORD KELVIN — INVESTIGATOR, SCIENTIST. 
BY N. 8. A. 


It is not often that the encomiums of the secular and 
religious press are so universally bestowed upon a cele- 
brated personage as has been done in the death of one of 
the world’s most famous scientist, Lord Kelvin, December 
17, 1907. It was the writer’s privilege to personally meet 
Lord Kelvin several times during his stay in London in 
1899 and 1902, and the recollections of these occasions will 
ever remain. It was an exceptional honor to meet such a 
charming personality, one so perfectly natural that one 
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was impelled to wonderment at the modesty and entire 
divestation of the remotest tinge of artificiality. In the 
public prints one finds ample evidence of the unfettered 
greatness of the physicist who stands preéminent with 
Newton and Faraday. This press heading, “ Great Brit- 
ish Scientist’s Life a Stern Rebuke to Cynical Notions of 
the Day,” and others of similar import, are indicative of 
the universal esteem in which his deductions are held. 
Publicly and privately, in what he said and what he did he 
stood for faith in an ever-acting creator and ruler, and to 
such a force he referred all things present and to come. 
His faith was much like that of a little child—an 
unswerving, abiding trust. His most frequently quoted 
words undoubtedly are the following: “Proofs of an 
intelligent and benevolent design lie all around us.” His 
remarkable arguments that the world of electricity, chem- 
istry and physics is entirely removed from the realm of 
questions which appertain to mind and life, have enshrined 
him in the memory of thousands the world over. His 
work in the field of research extended over more than one- 
half of the marvelous hundred years of the immediate past, 
and it is of the utmost significance that at the last year’s 
meeting of the British Association at Leicester, England, 
“the veteran smiled at much of the assurance of his less 
mature confreres, telling them that while man knew much 
relatively he knew nothing absolutely.” It is at this point 
that every great scientist is stopped, baffled, which is an 
acknowledgment that the five senses upon which man relies 
do not enable him to grasp everything that is. 

The amazement of scientific minds, who have reached 
to heights undreamt of by the average person, at the mani- 
festations of nature in some of her varying moods, which 
after long lives of effort they can not explain, is com- 
parable to the wonderment of a child at the evidences of a 
great unknown lying beyond its ken. 

William Thomson, the first Baron Kelvin, was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, June 26, 1824. His father was instructor 
of mathematics in the University of Glasgow. The son 
received his education at this university and at St. Peter’s 
College, from which he graduated in 1845. Soon there- 
after he was appointed to a fellowship at St. Peter’s. The 
chair of natural philoséphy in the University of Glasgow 
was occupied by him from 1846 until he retired to private 
life in 1899. He was knighted by Queen Victoria as Sir 
William Thomson for his discovery of the siphon recorder 
which made submarine telegraphy a success. In 1892 he 
was elevated to the peerage. To him is due the funda- 
mental postulate of modern physical science, “the con- 
servation of energy,” and the theory of an all-pervading 
ether and the vortex theory of matter are also the results 
of his labors. Lord Kelvin visited America in 1902, when 
he was made the recipient of numerous honors and col- 
legiate degrees. 





AN EDITOR GOES TO CHURCH. 


A central Kansas editor says: ‘“ We attended church 
some time ago, and listened to a very good sermon, as 
sermons go. We enjoyed the singing; and stood up with 
the brethren and sisters while they sang the good old hymn, 
‘Shall We Know Each Other There?’ While the hymn was 
being sung we glanced about us and counted about a dozen 
members of the congregation of the church who do not 
speak to each other when they meet on the street, or else- 
where. The thought occurred to us, why should they 
‘know each other there’ when they seemingly don’t know 
each other here? ” — The Reflector. 





Books are full of the things one was going to write.— 
Process Work. 
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This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 


ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








VERSATILITY OF THE LINOTYPE. 


Attention is called to the insert of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which displays what may be accomplished by the Linotype 
machine. To Mr. E. M. Turner, manager of the Eastern 
Press, of Boston, Massachusetts, is due the credit for the 
conception and planning of this exploitation of the Lino- 
type’s capabilities: also to Mr. Parke Lockrow, the fore- 
man, who is also an expert operator. It is Mr. Turner’s 
opinion that the possibilities of the quick-change Linotype 
are not appreciated by job printers. In making a study 
of the versatility of the machine itself he has found it 
invariably capable of producing the most difficult com- 
position both profitably and successfully. The insert sus- 
tains Mr. Turner’s contentions, as it is a particularly good 
specimen of intricate machine composition and an eco- 
nomical production of the various kinds of composition 
represented. Mr. Turner claims in his practical experience 
that this work can be produced very profitably at the same 
relative cost to straight composition as is borne by hand 
composition, In other words, it can be sold as double- 
priced machine matter with greater profit than the same 
kind of matter can be sold as double-priced hand composi- 
tion. The most important point of all is that the rule and 
figure work on page 2 and the all-size specimens on page 3 
as set on the machine will save hours of make-up and very 
many hours of waste time on the press, because of the fact 
that there is not a lead, slug or quad necessary in the 
make-up; therefore bad justification and work-ups on the 
press are unknown. 

Summarized, this brings out the facts that composition 
is much cheaper, imposition is done in less than half the 
time, lock-up in much less time, press make-ready cut in 
half, no possibility of letters breaking off or of slugs pull- 
ing out, or of leads or quads working up as in single type 
composition. 

And the Linotype is a one-man machine. 





TYPE MADE FROM LINOTYPE MATRICES. 


For the first time in the history of printing, single type 
have been cast from ordinary Linotype matrices, and THE 
INLAND PRINTER is enabled to show specimens of the type 
in these pages. The importance of this achievement is 
greater than at first appears, as with the rapid introduc- 
tion of typecasting machines by printers, who are casting 
their own type instead of purchasing their supplies from 
the typefounders, a means of applying the inexpensive 
Linotype matrix to their needs will be greatly appreciated. 
The matrix proposition has been heretofore, on account of 
the expense, the one great drawback to the introduction of 
sorts-casting machines in printing-offices, but this obstacle 
overcome, printers will more readily see the advantages 
accruing from casting their own type and sorts as needed. 
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The specimen type shown herewith were cast from Lino- 
type matrices, the faces used being twelve-point Caslon 
Text and eleven-point Two-Line. The words shown in the 
lower line are cast as logotypes from Linotype matrices, 
and this is the first instance in history of their employ- 
ment in this capacity. Altogether these specimens mark 
an epoch in the art preservative, and the new year of. 1908 
commemorates the event. Not only have a few type been 
cast from these Linotype matrices, but whole cases full, 


THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER,. 


and this without the least perceptible wear of the matrices, 
which cost but three cents each for all sizes and faces, 
body or job letters. 

The attention of readers of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
invited to the novel advertisement of the typecaster which 
made this type on page 508. It will be noted that the 
border surrounding the page is composed of logotypes, 
each word “type” being cast in one piece. Each and 
every letter on the page was made by the Thompson Type- 
caster, an illustration of the latest model of this machine 
being shown herewith. It has been much improved since 
its first introduction to these pages, and is now a marvel- 
ously beautiful and simple machine. Upward of ten 
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pounds an hour of eighteen-point type has been continu- 
ously cast by this machine, with no stops except to change 
matrices. The smaller sizes are made proportionately 
faster. This is the only typecaster which can employ ordi- 
nary Linotype matrices from which to cast single type, a 
peculiar construction of mold being necessary, and the 
novel features of the Thompson machine have been broadly 
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patented in both America and Europe. Orders are now 
being booked and a large batch of machines are under 
construction for delivery on orders received from abroad as 
well as from this country. 





ELECTRIC PAPER HOISTS. 


In large printing plants the transfer of the paper from 
the storage rack to the press is a task which yearly has 
become more and more arduous to the pressmen. 

In years gone by the paper was easily transferred by 
hand, but as the demands became greater, the size and 
weight of the paper increased and chain blocks were 
installed to do the work. With the still further increased 
demands now made upon large printing plants, especially 
those devoted to newspaper work, the chain blocks are as 
inadequate as were the manual methods of former years, 
being slow and not easily operated. 

Electric hoists, on the other hand, are quickly and 
easily operated, and are particularly well adapted for the 
purpose. They are now used in many pressrooms through- 
out the country. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of the 
Sprague Electric Company’s electric paper hoists recently 
installed in the printing plant of the Pittsburg Gazette- 
Times, at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. This is a two-chain 
hoist, operated by a three horse-power, 115-volt, direct- 























SPRAGUE ELECTRIC HOIST INSTALLED IN THE PRINTING PLANT OF THE 
** GAZETTE-TIMES,” PITTSBURG, PA. 


current enclosed series Sprague motor. Its maximum 
capacity is four thousand pounds on the hook at a lifting 
speed of ten feet per minute, and the maximum height of 
lift is fifteen feet. 

This hoist is operated from the floor by pendant ropes 
which connect with a single-speed controller mounted on 
the trolley carriage. It is fitted with a mechanical brake. 


The Sprague Electric Company, 527-531 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York city, manufactures these electric 
paper hoists for operation on 115, 230, or 500 volt, direct- 
current circuits, and in capacities from one thousand to 
six thousand pounds. 
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THE ELECTRA PRESS. 


To operate a small job press from a lamp-socket is a 
problem that has often been thought of but never worked 
out satisfactorily until the advent of the electra press, 
made by the Electra Press Manufacturing Company of 
140 Nassau street, New York, illustrations of which are 
shown. 

This is a 7 by 11 inch job press designed along simple 
lines and was recently exhibited at the electrical show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

The press is a self-contained unit so that it may be 
readily moved around in any direction—a feature that 


















DETAILS OF THE ELECTRA PRESS MOTIVE POWER COMBINATION, 





will commend itself to the trade who have been bothered 
with the nuisance of locating the press in one part of the 
floor, a motor in another, with the intermediate belting 
and shafting, not to speak of wiring, so that if the printer 
for one reason or another decided to move his press, the 
entire motor, wiring and shafting had to be realigned by 
a millwright. 

The power is transmitted from the motor to the fly- 
wheel of the press by means of three friction cones, each 
having a different diameter and supported on an indepen- 
dent bearing, which in turn is connected to the armature 
shaft by a flexible coupling. 

The speed of the press is varied by simply moving a 
lever, which in turn moves the entire unit, that is to say, 
the motor and the frictions. A powerful spring in the 
rear of the press keeps the driving friction in contact with 
the fly-wheel, and the unit is so flexible that if a foreign 
article like a wrench were to fall into the chase, the latter 
would not be broken for the reason that the motor would, 
so to speak, automatically disengage its tension notwith- 
standing the fact that the motor would still continue to 
rotate. 

In the electra press the rheostat is dispensed with alto- 
gether, and when it is borne in mind that a regulating 
rheostat is a device used solely for absorbing electricity in 
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CUP PRESENTED BY THE STAR ENGRAVING SUPPLY COMPANY TO 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION NO. 1. 


cutting down the speed of the motor, its elimination from 
presswork is a long step in advance. 

Electricians have time and again figured out that 
where the electric bill with a regulating rheostat placed in 
the circuit of a motor drive of a job press amounted to 
$100, if the press was running at a slow speed, $60 worth 
of electricity could be wasted in this rheostat alone, while 
the power of the motor would be cut down proportionately. 

In the electra press this loss is eliminated altogether, 
for when this press is running at too high a speed, the 
operator simply moves a lever which brings a smaller 
cone in contact with the fly-wheel, and as it is a well- 
known fact that a motor takes electricity only in propor- 
tion to the work it is doing — when no rheostat or resis- 
tance is placed in the circuit—the press is then only 
taking its pro rata share of electric current at the lower 
speeds. 

At an actual test in the Madison Square Garden the 
amount of electricity consumed during a trial run of one 
hour was less than 1 cent, the speed during that time 
being varied from two thousand to three thousand three 
hundred impressions. 

One of the most valuable features of the electra press 
is its combination switch and brake, illustrated. This 
device is simplicity itself, and so designed that when the 
feeder places his foot on the pedal, the switch is opened 
simultaneous with applying the brake to the fly-wheel. 
Lifting the foot from the pedal has the effect of releasing 
the brake and closing the switch once more, causing the 
press again to pick up its speed. 

This feature eliminates the necessity of a throw-off, 
and it is believed will eventually guard against accidents 
to the feeder’s fingers, as he has full control of the press 
from the foot. 

One of the most attractive features of this little press 
is that it will operate equally well on alternating current 
as well as on direct current, and in fact is the only press 
invented so far that will give three changes of speed on 
alternating, the same as on direct current motors. 

A little numbering register is sometimes furnished, 
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while the motor on the press is equipped with an extra 
pulley for driving a miniature circular saw and sold sepa- 
rately by the same concern. 

The flexibility of the outfit may be judged from the 
following incident: 

During the recent election in New York, a printer was 
running night and day with a gas engine when the latter 
suddenly broke down. He was in a dilemma how to pro- 
ceed. To repair the engine would take five days, to install 
a motor to drive the old shafting would take two days, 
but there was the trouble of getting the Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ certificate, which would take from two days 
to two weeks longer. 

The problem was solved by purchasing three electra 
presses at 2 P.M., they were delivered at 2:30, and two 
minutes later were turning out work at the rate of three 
thousand impressions per hour, the entire power being 
taken from three lamp sockets. 

As the Electra Press Manufacturing Company are 
anxious to have one of these presses located in every town 
in the country for reference work, they are prepared to 
make a substantial concession to enterprising printers who 
are mindful of the old story that “ the early bird gets the 
early worm” and will accordingly act quickly. 

These cuts were made by the Union Photo Engraving 
Company, 111 Nassau street, New York. 





PONY PAPER-CUTTER STAND. 


Users of small cutters throughout the country will be 
interested in a new appliance manufactured by The Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Michigan. This 
is a stand for their sixteen and nineteen inch cutters. It 
differs from the devices heretofore offered for this purpose 
in that it has the form of a pedestal with a wide and 
substantial base and flanged top, the whole cast in one 


PONY PAPER-CUTTER STAND. 


piece. Screw holes are provided in the base for fastening 
to the floor if desired. The price of this new stand is $10. 
Its serviceability and attractiveness should guarantee for 
it a wide sale. It is adapted to use with any machine 
having a base of the same size as the sixteen and nine- 
teen inch cutters manufactured by The Challenge Machin- 
ery Company. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a price 
of 50 cents for 20 words or less, cach additional 10 words or less 25 cents, 
for the “‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words or less, 
each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other headings. 
Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure in- 
sertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received in Chi- 
cago later than the 15th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 




















BOOKS. 


BOOKS ON ADVERTISING — Separate volumes on “ General Advertising,” 

** Mail-order Advertising,” ‘‘ Retail Advertising,” ‘‘Advertising Agi f 
raphy,”’ ‘‘ Rates, Mediums, ete.’’ Write for list P —it’s free. A. S. CAR- 
NELL, 150 Nassau st., New York city. 








COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 74 
pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the begin- 
ner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of 





The Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 
pages, cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
FOR SALE — INLAND Printers, Volumes I to XXXVII, uniformly bound, 


half morocco, excellent condition; Volumes I to IV of The Printing Art. 





D. G. PUTERBAUGH, Eureka, Il. 

INLAND PRINTER BACK NUMBERS WANTED — November, 1883; July 
and September, 1884; January, 1886; October and December, 1894 ; 

August and September, 1897. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120- 


130 Sherman st., Chicago. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 





FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL FACTS 





PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by Wm. J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work on 


the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions, full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shep- 

ard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the deli- 
cate imagery of Old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and 
there are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent 
critics; as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, 
the text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half- 
tones, from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9% 
inches, art vellum cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, 
$1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edi- 
tion, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and 
back, complete in every way except the illustrations, with full explanatory 
and exhaustive index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 


Chicago. 


notes 


PANY, 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
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FOR SALE — Finely 
cash. CRAWFORD & DILLENBECK, Ionia, Mich. 


equipped job office, doing good business, cheap for 





FOR SALE — Good paying small job office in a prosperous city in south- 
eastern Tennessee. For particulars, address A 20. 





doing over $20,000 annu- 


FOR SALE — Job-printing office near Boston; 
employs 12 


ally, which can be doubled; open shop, no labor troubles ; 





to 20 hands; 2 cylinders, 5 jobbers, other materials proportionate; failing 
health sole reason for selling; $8,000 down, balance on mortgage. A 640. 
FOR SALE — $25,000 printing-plant; 5,000 list; money-maker; _ possi- 


~ bilities of plant unknown; excellent run of business; can be made 


better; good reasons for selling. A 245. 





catalogue illustrations of 


WELL-KNOWN ARTIST, producing highest grade 
with hustler investing 


machinery, would consider equal partnership 
$2,000 to locate in New York city. A 35 


Publishing. 
$5,000 buys good publishing foundation. Trade periodicals pay well. 


ter investigate. EMERSON P. HARRIS, Periodical Businesses, 
Broadway, New York city. 








Bet- 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 











FOR SALE —A complete electrotyping plant; price right. For full par- 
ticulars address BECKER BROTHERS, 51 Terminal Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 





FOR SALE — One Model 3 Linotype machine, with or without extra maga- 
zine, motor and 4 sets 2-letter matrices ; good as new. A 45, 


FOR SALE 





54-inch Miehle press, only used 3 years, perfect running 
order, $2,250 f.o.b. Kenton. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Two old-style Hoe drum-cylinders, beds 17 by 22 and 22 by 

28; been overhauled and in good condition with new gripper devices ; 
suitable for small plants; will sell cheap to make room for new machinery. 
Address THE LAWRENCE PRESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES — Miehle flat-bed perfecting press, 4014 
by 53; Cottrell & Sons 4-roller, 2-revolution press, 48 by 56; Cottrell 
& Pcl 2-revolution pony press, 25 by 30. A 43. 











INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various dates from 
January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 
MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, consisting of 1 key- 
board and 1 caster; equipped with job type casting attachment and 
typewriter attachment, matrices for 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30 and 36 
point, Modern, Old Style, De Vinne and Gothic, extra molds justifying 
wedges and scales, matrix cases, special characters for the different fonts, 
incidental supplies, ete. A 657. 


ONE 12 by 18 C. & P. 








Gordon press with steam fixtures and throw-off, 

$150; one 10 by 15 Favorite treadle press, $60; one 33-inch Dooley 
hand or power paper-cutter, $125; one 16 by 24 power toggle-joint elec- 
trotyper’s molding press, $100; 400 pairs 34 size news cases, per pair 30c.: 
MALLORY MACHINERY CO., Baltimore, Md. 





holding 200 zine galleys each, galleys 


TEN special mailing galley cabinets, 
will be sold cheap. 


20 ems by 24 inches inside for a 9-em mailing list; 
A 32. . 


THREE Hickok 
boy. 

1 Sanborn No. 5 2-rod lever embossing press. 

1 each styles A, C, and No. 7 Perfection wire stitcher. 

1 White combination foot and steam power paging and numbering machine. 

1 Champion foot-power paging and numbering machine. 

1 each foot and steam power 28-inch Rosback perforator. 

All machines guaranteed in good working order. Write GANE BROTHERS: 

& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





36-inch faint-line ruling machines with and without lay- 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 














Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 








A SNAP — Job office in best manufacturing city of 30,000 in United States ; 

$5,500 buys; 10 years established, clean, profitable, prosperous business 
not $1 in debt, in a New York town; Optimus cylinder, 3 Chandler & 
Price Gordons, power cutter, No. 5 Boston stitcher, all modern type in 
corresponding quantities; sell account of owner’s health. Particulars 
address A 677. 














ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month 
for the following: Job printers, 2; Linotype operators, 3; machinist- 
operators, 2; superintendents, 2; all-around printer, 1; paper ruler, 1; 
job compositors, 2; pressmen, 2 ; proofreader, 1. Registration fee, $1; 
name remains on list until situation is secured; blanks sent on request. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 











FOR SALE — Complete job-printing plant in a growing town of 4,500; 
everything new, good business, splendid future; $2,500, terms to suit ; 
owner has other interests. R. L. FLOYD, El Dorado, “Ark. 








WANTED —I want a first-class man with no union affiliations to take 
charge of my bindery; he must eg a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and the best of references. A 17 





Strrl Bir 


Embossing and Copperplate Engraving for the trade. Engraving only for 
concerns who do their own embossing or printing. Prompt service. 


AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 









TOU 


For wet or dry grinding. Made in four styles and fifteen sizes. 1,500 sold. 


BLACKHALL MFG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER 


HELP WANTED. 





Compositors. 





WANTED — Beginners who would learn printing trade and learn it right, to 
enter SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 
Best instruction, fine equipment, easy terms. Particulars on application. 





Engravers. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS in all branches should apply to E. P. E. A. for good 
positions; best wages, steady jobs, open shops. EMPLOYING PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED —A steady, reliable man capable of taking entire charge of 4- 
camera engraving plant; permanent position to right man. A 33. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


617 


ALL-AROUND commercial artist would like to change posi- 
references, samples. <A 29. 


Bookbinders. 


FIRST-CLASS, 
tion; West preferred ; 








BINDERY FOREMAN, 
reliable, wants to change position. 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


competent in all branches, good executive, sober, 
LETTER BOX 404, Clinton st., 





BOOKBINDER 


wants situation as foreman; first-class, all-around man; 
blank or extra work ; 47 


can handle help to good advantage. <A 2 





FORWARDER, finisher and ruler will be open for ——s February 1; 18 
years’ experience; Southwest preferred. A 31 





SITUATION WANTED as foreman, superintendent or manager; 27 years* 
experience in bookbinding business, and practical in all its branches; 
can give first-class references as to character and ability. <A 38. 





WANTED —A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MANU- 
FACTURING SUPERINTENDENT FOR LARGE 
COLORTYPE PLANT; UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR MAN OF EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY. A 10. 





Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Machinist-operators may learn the Linotype in 8 weeks at 

SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona Technical Institute, Indianapolis ; 
now is the time, for the demand for operators grows heavier every day ; 
instruction given women. Write for full information. 





Pressmen. 





Ww ANTED — Experienced pressman, handling finest work on jobbers and 
cylinder, in long-established small office of large middle-west city. A 6. 





WANTED — Pressmen turned into specialists by high-grade instruction in 

make-ready and colorwork; we can show you how to increase your 
ability and how to earn more money. SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Winona 
Technical Institute, Indianapolis. 





WANTED — Young man of good habits with some experience running drum- 
cylinder presses; one experienced handling folding-box stock preferred ; 
only one style and size of box to print. State full ‘particulars and salary 

expected. CENTRAL EGG CARRIER CO., McGraw, N. Y. 





Salesmen and Solicitors. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class book finisher; accustomed to fine 
inlaid work, also capable of taking charge of job bindery. A 39. 





Compositors. 





COMPOSITOR — First-class reliable, union, wants 


steady situation in well-equipped office. 


job and ad., sober, 
A 477. 





JOB COMPOSITOR -desires change; up-to-date, reliable, non- 


union; first-class references. A 542 


temperate, 





JOB COMPOSITOR, young man, desires position in a first-class printing 


establishment; union. A 523. 





WANTED — By first-class, all-around compositor; 14 
age 30, married, union; capable of taking charge; 
permanent; state requirements and salary. A 180. 


years’ experience, 
situation must be 





Editors and Reporters. 





W ——. first-class newspaper man is desirous of fulfilling his ambi- 

tion, i. by becoming affiliated with a journal of repute in an editoriai 
or bie Rot capacity ; satisfactory references furnished as to ability and 
character; advertiser, capable, versatile writer, good proofreader; has had 
long experience on dailies and weeklies; can retain or build up news col- 
ums of a daily or weekly. <A 22. 





Electrotypers. 





FOREMAN — Position wanted by first-class electrotype finisher; highest 


references; will go anywhere. A 37. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVER of many years’ experience in different 
business would like position as working superintendent. 


AN EXPERT 
branches of 
A 404, 





FIRST-CLASS COLOR ETCHER with many years of thorough experience 
24. 


seeks position; German descent. A 2 





LITHO AND PRINTING INK SALESMAN with established haat will pay 


highest consistent salary; references necessary. A 35 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class operator, or would take charge of 


small plant. <A 23. 





TRAVELING MAN WANTED by well-established printing concern in the 

East; must be of good experience and able to get results; would be 
supplied with up-to-date samples comprising bank supplies, loose-leaf outfits, 
die stamping and best grades of commercial printing; references required. 
a» oT. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 





A SUPERINTENDENT with extensive experience in large printing plants 
desires to make a change; knows how to conduct an office and handle 
men; reliable in every respect; non-union. A 5. 





WANTED — We want a special salesman for our art and engraving depart- 
ments; he must have experience and be able to give references; a 
good contract awaits a hustler. A 314. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED —A man who can superintend the working departments of a job 

printing office with 2 cylinders, 2 platens, folder, stitcher, doing com- 
mercial printing, booklet and catalogue and process color printing; one 
who has some money to invest in stock of the company; a man familiar with 
the business, who is willing to devote all his time to overseeing the work- 
ing departments; the selling and office departments are filled now; a good 
salary and interest on the money invested to the right man; if interested 
write, giving full particulars as to experience, references, amount to invest, 
salary expected; bindery, Linotype and 2 platens to be added to the equip- 
ment later; plant located in a community of 400,000 people. A 7. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 
Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 

ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 

addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER and newspaper man wants fore- 
manship or superintendency in western State; capable writer; married ; 

no tobacco or booze; at present employed; A-1 references; prefer Cali- 

fornia, Colorado, or Washington. W. J. McCULLEY, Hamilton, Mont. 


FIRST-CLASS, 





dependable man, wishes ‘a 


FOREMAN — Composing-room — experienced, 
East preferred. A 42 


tion in small or medium well-equipped plant ; 





GENERAL FOREMAN, employed, wishes to make change ; 
on all classes of work in New York and elsewhere. A 4 


wide experience 





GENERAL MANAGER will be open to engagement March 1, 1908; _ prac- 
tical printer, thoroughly familiar with all branches of commercial print- 
ing and binding, steel die and copperplate engraving, stamping and print- 
ing, photoengraving, etce.; 22 years in constant contact with the business ; 
careful estimator, close buyer; demand system and quality; age 38; mini- 
mum salary, $250 per month; Middle West or West preferred; at present 
handling heavy out-of-town business in the lines above stated. A 8. 





PLANT — Thorough knowledge of Linotype busi- 
large, growing plant. 
receive customers and 
trust- 


MANAGER LINOTYPE 

ness, now employed as manager, desires change ; 
preferred; practical printer, proofreader, operator ; 
handle men efficiently; successful solicitor, industrious, progressive, 
worthy. A 679. 





Artists. 





ARTIST and art superintendent, specialist, retouched photographs, wash 
drawings, mechanical subjects, excellent executive ability, open to propo- 
sition. A 36. 





ARTIST, Al, is looking for an opportunity to correspond with a reliable 
firm in regard fo a steady position; art and commercial work, pen, 
wash, water-color drawings, lettering as well as good decorations. <A 635. 





MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Practical printer, college gi aduate; 

10 years assistant manager high-grade plant in small city, 1 year man- 
ager of general catalogue work in large Chicago office; systematic, thor- 
ough, accurate, reliable; best of references. A 46. 





PRINTER-SUPERINTENDENT with 20 years’ experience will be at liberty 

January 15 owing to closing up of present business in New York State; 
understands stock, printing machinery and Linotypes thoroughly, speaks 
some Spanish, married, strictly temperate; South preferred. A 28. 





Hard as stone. 


DO YOU DO 
EMBOSSING? 








Ready for use in two minutes after 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Soldby All Supply Houses or by 
A. W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 
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Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 








SITUATION WANTED — By capable man of wide experience; position 

as manager, sales manager or superintendent of large plant where abil- 
ity and practical knowledge of _— printing and binding is expected ; 
Chicago or New York preferred. A 12 














have had 20 years’ 


SITUATION WANTED — Manager or superintendent ; 
experienced in 


experience with a publishing and general printing ‘plant ; 
purchasing and estimating ; best of references. A 18. 
SUPE RINTENDENT, experienced, all- around, high-grade book and job 

printer, up-to-date, sy, stematic, loyal manager; experienced, modern 
magazine, newspaper, catalogue advertising, half-tones, proofreading, sales- 
manship; expert establishing new private plants; finest references; capa- 
ble large proposition; presswork; send full particulars. A 30. 






















SUPERINTENDENT, wide experience and thoroughly qualified, will change ; 
prefer open-shop conditions; also experienced as estimator, or in sales 
department; practical printer. A 645. 













as manager or assistant manager by ambitious young 
expert pressman and compositor; well versed 
present salary no object, but future 
A 40. 


WANTED — Position 

man of wide experience ; 
in stock, estimating, and office work ; 
advancement essential; A-1 references. 














Operators and Machinists. 











EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants position in job office; West pre- 
ferred; now has charge of 2-machine plant; can install new plant; 
good estimator. LINO, 214 Second av., New York. 














LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires day situation; 8 years’ expe- 
rience, thoroughly competent, steady, temperate, good recommendations, 
union. MACHINIST, 434 Summit st., Alliance, Ohio. 













LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST wishes a_steady position in southern 
Minnesota, western Wisconsin, or northern Iowa; union. 14. 









Pressmen. 








A-1 cylinder pressman wishes position; can produce results; not afraid of 


hard work; union. A 15. 








CYLINDER PRESSMAN; has 11 years’ ene on half-tone and color 
work; West or South preferred. A 332 











up-to-date on presswork, 
A 238. 





SITUATION WANTED — Pressman and foreman ; 
with good executive ability, strictly sober and married. 











Salesmen and Solicitors. 





POSITION in printing-office as estimator and solicitor; good references; 15 
years’ experience. A 16. 










WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — One or two drum-cylinder presses for printing and scoring 
folding-box board to take sheet 21% by 31%. Send full particulars 
and lowest price to CENTRAL EGG C ARRIER CO., McGraw, N. Y. 





















MISCELLANEOUS. 











A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and 
costs no more than papier-maché ; also two engraving methods costing only 
$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are Ci ast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’ cold matrix sheets, $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York city. 

















mechanism and 
674 Centre st., 


A LINOTYPE SCHOOL IN BOSTON — Thorough course, 
operating, day or evening. DANIEL SCOTT, Megr., 
Boston. 















ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 











EXPERT ADVICE rendered on any doubtful or confusing points pertaining 

to stereotyping; minimum fee, $5, or for $10 I will send you the for- 
mula for making stereotype paste that will without a doubt make a matrix, 
either for brush or machine work, that will excel any that you have ever 
seen; this is an opportunity of acquiring information that has heretofore 
been held with the utmost secrecy; those who are interested in stereotyp- 
ing will do well to communicate with me, as my 20 years’ experience in 
all classes of stereotyping enables me to be of very valuable assistance to 












you. Address H. D. TAPPAN, Consulting Stereotyping Expert, 39 N. 
Hutchinson st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE — Printing material of all kinds on easy payments. Write for 





full particulars. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 





INLAND PRINTER COVERS —An assortment of 40 of various sien from 

January, 1903, to now, sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. These are 
the original covers of the magazine, and should prove interesting and valu- 
able to the printer, artist and collector. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


INLAND PRINTER FREE FOR ONE 
given to young student printers; 
expert write for conditions of this free offer. 

Burlington, Vt. 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL 

free to acquire speed ; 
the only practice that counts. 
Angeles, Cal. 

















YEAR — 300 subscriptions to be 
if ambitious to study and become 
THE SHELDON PRESS, 














tuition; may stay longer 
matter, proof read — 
SCHOOL, Los 





$100 for 3 months’ 
work mostly on ‘ live” 
THE TIMES LINOTYPE 











hardens like iron; 6 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; 
postpaid. THE 


by 9 inches; 3 for 30c, 7 for 50c, 12 for 80c, 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 









THE INLAND PRINTER 











SUCCESSF UL New York paper sales agent offers his services to publisher 

or printer in the purchasing of their paper supplies; communications 
confidential from principals; references. A 11, care New York Office 
INLAND PRINTER. 





125 Mergenthalers shipped monthly; 125 new situations every month; 

operators becoming scarcer; the Thaler keyboard helps you get one of 
those situations; short hours, big pay; instruction book with each board ; 
price, $5; send for circular. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 453 “O” st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., or can be purchased at any of the agencies of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


WEB PRESS FOR SALE 


WEB PERFECTING PRESS — Prints 4 columns, 16 to 40 page 
paper, from 5,000 to 12,000 per hour; one extra color on first and 
last and certain inside pages. Columns 192 agate lines in length. 
Originally cost $25,000 ; will sell, including motor and all acces- 


sories, for $6,500. CURRIER PUBLISHING CO., Cuicaco. 








IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


I operate the largest plant in the world for the production of Circular Letters, and turn them 
out by the thousand or million in any style of typewriter type, furnishing 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS EXACTLY MATCHING. 
Send for samples and prices. You will wonder how it’s possible for me to produce such perfect 
work at so lowa price. To those operating their own Multigraph departments I am prepared to 
furnish supplies at the following prices: 


Multigraph Ribbons 8 inches wide, black, blue, saga en or red, eben dozen “a . 
Process Ink, per pound e . 2.50 
Typewriter Ribbons exactly: matching, | per dozen’ ‘ ee ar eet ee ee 


Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


ee ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 
Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
for the Trade 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
by cree put in a ROUGHING 


“Roughin E INE, and should be 


pleased to fill orders from those desiring this as of work. ’Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this stipple effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 

















A Modern Monthiy— 
All About PAPER 














HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 








Ghe PAPER | 
DEALER 
— RT 











posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
| geously, andtosave 
money on his paper i 
To 
purchases. No dollar could be [re Peorrams 


spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 


the vear of 1908 and also a copy of our book, ‘‘Hel; 
to Profitable Paper Seung." oa _ ~~ Ee 














Ghe PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 

































The Printer’s Best Friend 


for eaping sashes tab on the product of 
pressroom and bindery, is the 


DURANT COUNTER 


Simple, durable and absolutely reliable. 


W.N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bi, 
N.DURANT CO. ed 
N apt iwabnan wis 


Ask your Dealer, or 
Write for Catalogue. 














can increase his income if he adds a 


e 
Any Printer Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 
Our on clade for making Stamps are the best in the world. 
Write for Catalogue and get started at once. 
THE J. F.W. DORMAN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








SND) TACS AND BUSINESS HELPS 

O will put you in touch with more business. There's 

ACY a possible customer in every commercial enterprise. 
Information and catalogue sent on request. 


Dennioon Manufacturing ompany 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 











Send stamp for our special Post Card 


POST CARD CUTS circular just issued, showing various 
FOR PRI NTERS Sf styles of plates for Souvenir Post Cards. 


BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., 591 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2?’ DESIGN 
263-269 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILI. 








IMPROVE THE QUALITY AND 
EFFICIENCY OF YOUR INK 


INKOLA WILL DO IT 


A Perfect Ink Reducing Compound, now being used by the best 
lithographing and printing establishments of the country. It saves 
you money and improves the quality of your printing. 

INKOLA mixed with any kind of ink will impart a solid body, and 
as soon as this compound is added to the ink it becomes identified 
with it instantly—no waiting for mixture to become effective. 

Will make any color print solidly and with little ink on the ergy 
every color will furnish solid printing — deep, sharp and distinct; 
allows sharp impression; makes the ink short and lift easy; keeps ine 
color very brilliant after being dry on paper. No color to which it has 
been added will wash. 

Keeps the stone in good condition. Ink of every kind can be left 
on the rollers over night—it will not dry on rollers. 

We guarantee Inkola to do the work, or money refunded. 

Write us for price-list and full information. You should giveita 
trial. Let us make you a trial shipment. Write to-day. 


GLOBE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Pabst Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Write on your business letter-head to 


R. Carleton Engraving Co., 


PRINTER Omaha, Neb., for the latest 
cmstane LODGE CUT CATALOGUE === 
Book, ‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates, 100 illustra- 


Ny, tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 














Our business is TRANSLATING and PRINTING in 


Foreign Languages 


We set on our linotype machines: German, French, Spanish, Hollandish, oy Danish, 
S innish, Bohemian, Polish, Lithuanian, Slavish, and a dozen other I languages. 
GET OUR ESTIMATE 


FRED. KLEIN CO., Printers, 126-132 Market St., Chicago 











LEARN 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING OR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Engravers Earn from #20 to'#50 Per Week 

The Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Endorsed by the International Association of 
Photo-Engravers and the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Graduates placed in good posi- 
tions, Write for Se and specify the course in which you 
are interested. Addre: 
Illinois College of Pheteasenhy. or peat Wabash Ave., 
Bissell College Fl . a raving, Effingham, IIL. 

BISSELL, President 

















| WHITFIELD’S 


i 
CARBON PAPER 


Has a sort of ‘‘Mustang”’ wear; outlasts and holds on longer than 
90% of competitive goods. Most printers stay with us once their 
customers get the habit of using good carbon paper. Strange to 
Say, our prices are no higher than competitors’. We’d like to have 
our samples and discount in your peg-hole for future reference. 
By this foresight we’ll get the order and save you delay. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 





"5 Guaranteed to overcome mottled 
re] ane Tee half-tones, ty pe forms, 
rule forms and solid plate print- 
in Also warranted to make any 
rs. It makes 
cents. 
or Bo ft paper. 


printing ink take etn iorinks. Larg Srnly tohi hliy glazed pa 
an ink pring on 18: of other inks. rae © Lag py le, on aot 2 

AULD’S INK GL = wives ah nigh Giese => pare 

A RENT. Bopy D 


A N PASTE INK REDUCER. 

AULD’S TRANSPARENT GOLD AND SILVER SIZE holds the bronze with- 
out rubbing off, also makes the Bronzes appear brighter and don’t pick, cake 
or dry while print 

AULD'S FINISH and BODY VARNISH. 

Samples, postpaid, 25 cents. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 
Sinciair & VALENTINE, Selling Agents New York City 














We are manufacturers of the 


highest grade of 
é 
“STEREO” *K “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” *COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 


“*Reg. in U. S. 


“LINO” “AUTO” 





New York 
Brooklyn 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Successors to MERCHANT & Co., Inc. 
SMELTERS 

€ REFINERS 


am... PHILADELPHIA 

















| WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 





The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 


“* Stringing ’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out. 
Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT...... MICHIGAN 


Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co, 


PHONE, M. 4813 


[619] 





























Printers and Stationers A PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


rofits large and demand increasing. 


RUBBER STAMPS see Complete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN St., BALTIMORE, MD. 








SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
nd appropriate halt-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
00 pp., 944x124, 60c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY BOOK— 
‘ull-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
women in the world, 26c. Electros tor sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken. 












Help the Circulation 
of your —_ 
P aper 





SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building. BOSTON, MASS. 
TER ARE THE PRINTERS’ BEST 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 

A good Blotter every month, if striking in design and text, well printed and 
carefully distributed, will bring desirable business and lots of it to any printer. 
We have a series of color plates for printers’ blotters that are building business 
for those who use them. Only one shop in a town can get them. Write for 
samples and particulars. Chas. L. Stiles, Keith Theater Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 


WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 


BE MADE 


address in writing or shipping. 














See Our Exhibit at the 









Electrical Show, Chicago, Neat 
January 13-25, 1908 
Compact 
Self- 


Contained 








The Finest 
Printing-press 
Control and Drive You Ever Saw 


ROTH BROS. & CO. 


136 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 


27 S. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





tions being fully described. You should have this work. 












There are 500 valuable 
ideas and suggestions, col- 
lated from the experiences 
of publishers everywhere, 
in the new pamphlet by 
Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
‘*Gaining a Circulation.’’ 
Its sixty pages are full of 
helpful methods of building 
up papers of every kind. 
The first part is devoted to 
miscellaneous suggestions, 
in some instances a single 
idea brought forth being 
worth the price of the book. 
The other part includes 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘ At- be 














tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’? ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting Subscribers,’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 
‘* Advertising Other Publications,’’ ‘‘ Clubbing Lists,’? ‘* Combi- 
nations,’’ ‘* Reductions and Special Concessions,’’ ‘‘ Premiums,’’ 
‘* Gifts,’’ ‘‘ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 














Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St.. New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicage 
















Printers’ Insurance 
Protective 
Inventory System 


By CHARLES S. BROWN. 


Is a blank-book 1114 x 15 inches, with 
printed headings, superfine paper, special 
ruling. 

It is a classified and perpetual inventory 
system, and informs you of your plant 
value every hour of the day, every day of 
the week, every week of the month, and 
every month of the year. 


No. 1—Loose-leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25.00 


No. 2—For newspaper offices only, - - - - - - 15.00 
No. 3—For job offices only, - - - - - - - - 15.00 
No. 4—For small job and newspaper offices, - - - 10.00 


FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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THE COY 
COMBINATION ROTARY 


THE GREAT SPECIALTY PRESS 





WHAT IT CAN DO 


IT DOES GOOD PRINTING. 

PRINTS ROLLED PAPER ONLY, USING CURVED PLATES. 

ONE OR TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE. 

ONE COLOR EACH ON BOTH SIDES. 

SLITS AND CUTS WEB INTO SHEETS OF ANY SIZE. 

REWINDS PRINTED WEB INTO ANOTHER ROLL. 

PERFORATES AND PUNCHES THE PAPER. 

BLANKS OUT OR DIE CUTS THE WEB. 

LARGEST SINGLE IMPRESSION, 12x 36 INCHES. 

TWO IMPRESSIONS OF THAT SIZE ON ONE SHEET. 

NUMBERS BOTH SIDES IN ANOTHER COLOR. 

MAKES ANY STYLE OF SALES CHECK. 

MAKES STREET RAILWAY TRANSFER TICKETS. 

MAKES ALL KINDS OF ORDER BLANKS. 

DELIVERS SHEETS ALTERNATING IN COLOR OF INK. 

DIFFERENT COLORED PAPERS RUN AT SAME TIME. 

DOES ALL KINDS OF TRIPLICATING WORK. 

ALL ATTACHMENTS DETACHABLE. 

CAN BE USED FOR PLAIN PRINTING, ANY STOCK. 

CAN DELIVER 6,000 SHEETS, !4x36, OR 3,000 SHEETS, 24x36, 
OR 18,000 SHEETS, I2xi4, OR 12,000 SHEETS, 14x18, IN 
ONE COLOR, ONE SIDE, PER HOUR. 

9,000 SHEETS, i2x 14, TWO COLORS, ONE SIDE, OR 9,000 
SHEETS, 12x 14, ONE COLOR, TWO SIDES, PER HOUR. 

OTHER COMBINATIONS AND SIZES WITHOUT LIMIT. 





WRITE FOR MORE SPECIFIC INFORMATION. 





Manufactured by 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 

















November llth a customer 
ordered a Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer. 








Many are deriving the benefit of this inven- 
tion on all their presses. 


It takes the electricity out of the paper. 


It prevents much offset, thus saving a great 
deal of slip- sheeting. 


Paper piles evenly at the delivery — saving 
a great deal of jogging. 


It eliminates the use of all liquid and 
other preparations devised for the 
removal of static electricity. 


The equipment is permanent and becomes 
part of the press. 


One sixteen-candle light will furnish cur- 
rent sufficient to supply three printing- 
presses. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


BOSTON NEw YorRK 
246 Summer Street 12 Spruce Street 


Williams- Lloyd Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, 337 Dearborn Street 








December 4th they ordered 
the whole plant equipped— 
others have done the same. 








































LINOTYPE 
Parts & Supplies 


LIRR SS SSS 


Our New Catalogue, fully 
illustrated, has been mailed. 
If not in receipt of a copy, 
write us at once and one 
will be sent gratis. Cata- 
logue illustrates Linotype 
Parts, Supplies, Linotype 
Machinists’ Tools and Acces- 


sories of every description. 
Ng 
—_— GESE@S ass 55555 


C.W.Seaward Company 


HEAD OFFICE 


251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH SUPPLY HOUSES 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., - - 12 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 
DRISCOLL & FLETCHER, 
W. A. ANGUS, 


QS SSS 
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THE 


100% OUTPUT FEEDER 


THEY RUN WHILE YOU LOAD 








@Runs of 26,000 to 30,000 per nine-hour day are common 
every-day facts on Folders equipped with the Continuous 
System of Feeding. @Are you getting such resultsP @We 
equip any make of drop-roll Folder and guarantee results. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY 


185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
38 Park Row, NEW YORK 355 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, At tanta, Ga., Southern Agents 
LEIPZIG 


LONDON PARIS 
































Commercial Work by Che Eastern Press Co ester 








THE CIRCULAR HERE REPRODUCED IS ONE SENT OUT TO DRAW BUSINESS 

BY THE EASTERN PRESS CO. OF BOSTON. EVERYTHING IN THE FOUR PAGES 

INCLUDING THE BORDERS, EXCEPTING THE DISPLAY ABOVE 14-POINT, WAS 
SET ON THE LINOTYPE 





ee all 





--_ 


ANew Story 


AND A BiT oF VALUABLE INFORMATION 
[ON LAST PAGE] 


HE above caption will surely attract your attention, and if you 
will read the short but interesting story, and examine the proofs 
of what we can do on our new Model 5 Quick Change Linotype 
Machine, we feel sure that business relations to our mutual 

interest will follow. ({ The bit of information on the last page is valuable, 
and new to nine out of ten. If you should happen to be the tenth we offer 
our apologies. 
C We can set straight matter in ‘any of the popular faces like chain light- 
ning on our Linotype. 
d We can run around cuts — square, oval, vignette or irregular — on our 
Linotype with more economy, and make a better job, than by any other 
method. [Specimen] 
PROMINENT MEN OF THE WORLD— AUTHORS, PRESENT AND PAST 
There is probably no author living who is more prolific in variety than’ E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. His novels, published in Boston by Little, Brown, & Com- : 
pany, are illustrated by some of the best artists of the , 
day, and cover such titles as A Lost Leader, The Mal- 
efactor, A Maker of History, The Master Mummer, 
The Betrayal, The Man and His Kingdom, A Mil- 
lionaire of Yesterday, Mysterious Mr. Sabin, The 


Py .. Yellow Crayon, The Traitors, A Prince of Sinners, 
GP Anna the Adventuress, Enoch Strone, A Sleeping 
~~ 















Memory. In a recent review of The Malefactor 
the Chicago Record-Herald says: “This amazing ) 
story of the strange revenge of Sir Walter Win- Y 
grave Seton, who suffered imprisonment for a ‘ 
crime he did not commit rather than defend 
himself at a woman’s expense,‘ will make the 
most languid alive with expectant interest.’” Chicago 
Daily News, of A Prince of Sinners, says: “It is rare that so much knowledge of the 


le EE a RARE RSs Tn eB MR CL KR I C—O i OR EG ete OR eR ne 
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(We can set long- and short-line matter, like poetry or testimony, by 
a special attachment on our Linotype, more rapidly than by any other 


known method. [Specimens] 
| Mill and Factory Supplies— And the tales we tell by the evening flame 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANFG. CO. Of how the earth was made, 

THE, 139 Congress And the tribes came up from the Under-w 
FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 42 Pearl , “sper y otuele Vacier-seot 
Fitts, Frank E. Mfg. & Supply Co., 88 O people plain and giade,— 

, Purchase ae Tales that will echo round our hearths 
yreene & Co., 367 Atlantic ave = ‘“ 
GRANT NAIL & SUPPLY CO., 47 Till ame last — shall en : 


High 
Hinds & Coon, 126 Pearl y. 5-shai-an-k’ya 
HOLMES & BLANCHARD CO., 33 —s shai an k'ya, the master, 
Washinaton Nocth Vhose help we never lose, 
JEFFREY MFG. CO., THE, 141 Milk| And said that whoso smites a man 


— Ry. Mfg. & Supply Co., 63 His own heart doth bruise. 
iver 








d We can cast double slugs on our Linotype, saving cost of electrotyping 
for long runs. 
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GENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco New Orleans Toronto Paris 
































“The Linotype Way is the Only Way” | 




















THE MACHINE USED IS OUR QUICK CHANGE “MODEL FIVE” TWO-LETTER 
LINOTYPE, FIVE TO THIRTY EM MEASURE—FIVE TO FOURTEEN EM BODY 
WITH CHOICE OF THREE HUNDRED FACES 

















a simple and economical method. 


GETTING TO THE 
PERKINS INN 


Cd We can set matter with side notes or cut-in notes on our Linotype by 


[Specimen] 


q Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Hop- 
kinton is that it is at once accessible and remote. 


Guests from New York can come through Contoocook (three miles 
distant from the village) in one day by a single change, and several 


trains from Boston may be used. J Yet no clanging QUIET and 
electric car disturbs the quiet of the place, and the DELIGHTFUL 
only connection with shops and kindred dissipations DRIVES 


in Concord, seven miles over the hills, is by means of the comfortable 
stage which still plies between the city and the village. { There are 
three mails a day none the less. { The nine a.m. and the one p.m. trains 
from Boston run through, without change, to Contoocook, where a free 


Cd We can make author’s corrections on our Linotype as quickly and more 


economically than by ANY other method. 


Cd We can set rule-and-figure work or tabular matter economically on our 


Linotype. 


[Specimens] 


AVERAGE DAILY DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL TEMPERATURES 


(degrees Fahrenheit) SEASON OF 1906 
























































| | 
| April May 
; ee ee ee Lenin ores 
| 

| _Section 9. 16. 23; 30. 7 | 14 ar. | 28 
New England... —o.r | +1.1 | +3.0 | —1.1 +1.6 | —4.0 | +3.2 | —o.7 
Middle Atlantic States +1.8 | +3.5 | +5.8 | +1.0 |] +5.8 | —5.1 | +5.2 | +1.4 
South Atlantic States +o.4 | +6.1 | +1.1 | +1.0 |] +6.5 | —7.5 | +3.5 | —1.4 
Florida Peninsula . . —2.7 | +1.7 | —o.3 | +1.3 |} +3.0 | —o.7 | +0.7 | —o.3 
Eastern Gulf States . +1.6 | +3.2 | —1.1 139 +3.9 | —8.4 | +2.5 | —2.1 
North Dakota . +5.3 | +1.0 | +9.3 6.3 || —4.0 | +2.7 | +0.7 | —8.3 
Upper ~~ Val. +3.9 | +1.4 | +3.6 | +5.3 || —1.6 | —1.4 | +5.5 |] +1.3 
Missouri Valley . . +2.2 | +0.4 | +5.5 | +4.6 || —7.3 | +3.7 | +7.0 | +0.1 
Northern Slope... +1.3 | +2.1 | +9.3 | +1.7 || —3-0 | +6.1 | +3.1 | —6.0 
Middle Slope... . —1.7 | +0.7 | +4.2 | +2.7 || —2.2 | +1.5 | +6.3 | —o.9 
Southern Slope... —2.5 Tos —3.5 | +4.0 |} —1.5 | —1.0 | +1.7 | —o.7 
Southern Plateau . . —3.5 0.8 | +3.7 | —4.7 || —2.5 | +0.3 | +0.7 | —5.3 
Middle Plateau... —1.2 | +1.4 | +7.2 | —3.8 |} +1.4 | +3.5 | —o.3 | —4.5 
Western Gulf States . +06 +04 —2.3 +3.4 +1.7. —4.8 +20 +08 
Ohio Val. & Tennes. +2.8 +3.9 00 )6+3.900 «=+2.3 —6.9 +5.8 +3.9 
Lower Lake Region. +1.9 +4.4 +2.5 +0.5 +06 —5.9 4.1 +4.4 
Upper Lake Region. +3.2 +3.7. +5.3 +34 —O.1 —3.4 +6.4 —0.0 


Cl We can set double-cast matter, for wholesale and 
operation on our Linotype. This can NOT be done on any other machine 


retail catalogs, at one 


or by hand in one operation; the saving in cost is at once apparent. 


Hvy. face Figs. 25 p.c. off 100 lots Wholesale 
Leadered Figs. net Wholesale Price 


[Specimen] 











d We can make up pages with Linotype slugs in one-third the time 
required by any other method. 


| $1.00 $1.10 

{SD100 ss). 110: |. 
1.20 1.30 
1.20 +4430 
1.40 1.50 
U.40.5<|s055e50 
1.60 1.70 
1:00%6. (sto 
1.80 1.90 
1.80.. . 1.90 
2.00 2.10 
2.00... 2.10 
2.20 2.30 
2.20 «2130 








Style 171— FORD 


Style 171— FORDQ|| 


Style 172— ROVE 


Style 172—ROVEQ|| | 


Style 173— DORF 


Style 173—DORFq/| _ 





Style 174— OVER 


.Style 174— OVER| 
Style 175— OBIG |... 
. Style 175— OBIGG 
Style 176— WINE |...3. 
.Style 176— WINE]! 





Leadered Hvy. Figs. net Retail 
Light-face Figs. 10 p.c. off in Doz. lots 


TELEGRAPHIC CODE 
Style 170o— OVAL |.. 
.Style 170o— OVAL 

















































































Chicago 


New Orleans 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPAN 


San Francisco 


Toronto 
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| “The Linotype Way is the Only Way” 








ONLY ONE MAN TO OPERATE— ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY CHARACTERS 
FROM ONE KEYBOARD OF ONLY NINETY KEYS. MAGAZINES CONTAINING 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT FACES SUBSTITUTED IN LESS THAN A MINUTE 





Cd We can set irregular characters in perfect column or letter alignment, 
and we can give hair-spacing effect on our Linotype. This requires very 
careful justification in hand work. 


BOOK TWO 
Cheer THE FUSING OF THE UNION 


I. David Becomes a Page in Congress. 
II. Mr. Herrick. 
III. A Dying Gladiator. 
IV. A Memorable Day in the Senate. 
V. A Man who Afterwards Became Famous. 
VI. When the Constitution was Publicly Burned. 
VII. An Inaugural Ball. 
VIII. A Fire-brand. 
IX. A Soul Goes Marching On. 
X. Gave Me Her Promise True. 
XI. In the Land of Cotton. 
XII. The Great Commoner. 
XIII. Charleston, December 20th, 1860. 
XIV. In the Room over the Gate. 
XV. Why Stephens was not President of the Confederacy. 
XVI. The Welder of the Nation. 
XVII. The Powder that Fired the First Gun. 
XVIII. The Shot that Deluged the Country in Blood. 
XIX. Jack’s Story. 
XX. The Call of Duty. 


[Specimen] 


Cd We can set, in tabular arrangement, different sizes and faces of type on 
our Linotype, insuring perfect alignment. 


‘ » P [Specimen] 

Sinking un 

Buys at Sells at I d b R ¢~ a aa W RR 
: = ssued to buy burl. o. West. RK. RK. 

100 & int. 100 & int. iE these $1,919,000 are in Sinking Fund uncancel’d 


_ 7 1g y caual amt. 1st mtge. 5s on Denver Ext. 
100 & int. 100 & int. Cc. 5 f these outstanding bonds $3,417,900 


are incl uncancelled in Sinking Fund. 
: Secured by Ist mtge. Bonds of branches 
110&int, Cannot © y ’ 
draw in Neb., Col., Kans. & Wyoming. + & 
Redeemable as a whole my a bonds are now secured by all property of C. 3.90% 


: : Q. east of the Miss. River, includ’g 1650 miles 
not in part, 105 & int. on any of line. Same mtge. secures 4s & 3%s. Whole issue 3.92% 
int. day after July 1, 1929. 


limited to $85,000,000. 
Exempt until Nos. 1-4400 of $1,000 
5 5.10 
July 1, 1908 Nos. 1-1000 0f 600 f Exempts. 5:107o 
: : hi bond. i s . held i 
100 & int. 100 & int. ao —- outstanding $7,104,600 are held in 5-759 


Issued to buy Atch. & Neb. R.R. Stock. In addition 
$2,104,000 4s are in the Sinking Fund. Also $604,- 4.10% 
ooo C. B. mp Neb. ext. 4s, $364,000 Ill. Div. 3%s 
& $48,000 


+s Principal and Interest guaranteed by 
No Sinking Fund Burl. & Missouri Riv. R. in Nebraska 5076 


110 & int. Cannot Sinking Wind saat e securities oo 700 -. $48,- 5:25 % 
draw ooo of these bonds held in Sink. Fund uncancelled. 


100 & int Cannot 
i draw 
odaway Val. 7s. C. B. &Q.4s $73,000 


i ; Principal and interest guaranteed by Burlington & 
100 & int. 100 & int. Missouri Riv. R. R. in Nebraska $514,600 of these 5-65% 


bonds held uncancelled in Sinking Fund. 
C We produce a new, clean face of type on our Linotype, insuring a uni- 
formity of appearance pleasing to the eye; and we never run short of type 
material, however large the job. 





























[ERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco New Orleans Toronto Paris 





























“The Linotype Way is the Only Way” | 








THE EASTERN PRESS CO. FINDS THIS CIRCULAR TO BE A GOOD BUSINESS 
BREEDER. IT NOT ONLY SUGGESTS THE UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT OF 
THEIR PLANT, BUT ILLUSTRATES THE VERSATILITY OF THE LINOTYPE 








xi 


d We can set ornamental or general run of job work on our Linotype as 
attractively as by any other method, and more economically in most cases. 


SUMMING UP 


Cd We are doing slick and correct Linotype composition, correct proof- 
reading, and fine presswork. We are doing all these things quick —so 
quickly as to really astonish you. 

qd Our “ad smith” is an adept in originating new ideas and novel effects in 
advertising literature. ( Our facilities for producing unique advertising 
novelties are unsurpassed. . 

CA discussion of prices will evolve still more interesting facts, and is sure 
to land the order for us. ( Phone for our representative and tell him to 
bring his type book along — to show you what we have and what we will 
get by telegraphic order if necessary. 


THE EASTERN PRESS COMPANY 


Makers Printers 
Advertising Novelties Publishers and 
Art Calendars Binders 
Phone Main 3853 287 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 









hed a cow w’en J set out to buil’ mp 
fortune up, 
Mne hoe, one shovel, an’ one spade, 
- an one good brindle pup. 
| Gut mp stout beart an’ mp. sou’ head, av’ 









5 these two ban’s pou see, 
qn’? mp unekalled honesty bas brung me 
5 where J be. 















2 Specimen of 12-point Caslon Text for Verse, Quotation, Illuminated or DeLuxe Editions Kg 
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Do Dou Ase a Fountain Pen? 


DO YOU EVER CUSS IT? 
DON'T ! 


© Unscrew the top pen section from the barrel and remove the rubber bulb 
from your filler; place the bulb on screw end of top pen section and force 
water back and forth through pen. This will quickly and effectually cleanse 
the pen. @ Carry your pen point up in your pocket. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco New Orleans Toronto Paris 


























SHERIDAN’S 
Power Clamp Book Trimmer 


A FAST MACHINE 
FOR FINE WORK 


Write for particulars and price 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


NEW YORK . . . 56-58 Duane Street 
CHICAGO .. . . 149 Franklin Street 
LONDON, 10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street 



































THE COTTRELL 


HIGH-SPEED TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


The STANDARD Printing Machine of Printerdom 


THIS PRESS IS FAMOUS for itt CONVENIENCE for the Printer, 
ECONOMY in Cost of Product, CAPABILITY and RIGIDITY. 


BECAUSE it is equipped with attachments that really enhance its usefulness. 
BECAUSE of its Speed, Adaptability and Scientific Construction. 
BUILT FOR THE FINEST QUALITY OF PRINTING, especially proc- 


ess color work, it has always exceeded the expectations of the purchaser. 


STEADY, RELIABLE and EASY-RUNNING, the COTTRELL PRESS 


is universally known as a profit-making machine. 


SPEED 
Me) REGEDIT Y wwsder ipeencion 
Distinctive | CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 
Features 
ci DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing Presses 
41 Park Row Works 279 Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
440 Coliseo Neuva HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
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At Last a Perfect Composing Stick! 


A TOOL OF 
QUALITY 


For Particular 
Printers 


Manufactured in four lengths and two depths, in either 
nickel-plated steel, or brass. 


The Stick that Made the Printer Swear 
Was Once a Necessary Eval 


But Now He Uses a ‘‘STAR’’ 


HE OLD-TIME COMPOSING STICK 
—Responsible for the forms that would not “‘ lift.’’ 
—Blamable for the wrath and profanity of many a 

printer. 

—The half-perfected relic of Gutenberg times that 
lost the ‘‘boss’’ more money than a ‘‘soldiering”’ 
journeyman would. 

That old trouble-maker has had its day. 

Progressive printers everywhere are adopting STAR 
Composing Sticks, because their construction overcomes 
every fault of the old kind. 





If YOU haven’t equipped your office with STAR Sticks, 
DO IT NOW. Sell the old ones—or, give them away— 
or, THROW them away. Get rid of them—they’re probably 
costing you more money than they’re worth. 


The STAR Sticks are quickly and easily adjusted. 
The most accurate stick in the world. They give absolute 
satisfaction. Save time—Save money — Save. the printer’s 
temper—Save the make-up man’s emphatic language. There’s 
almost no ‘‘wear out’’ to them. 





THE STAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


17 West Washington Street 


Write for our FREE 
Descriptive Folder. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A. 











One of the Thousands of examples of 


io =\\/ Motor Drive 





AMPERE, N. J. 

















FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 


EsTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





A MoperRnN OuTFIT FOR NEWSPAPERS 


J AM ES ROW 241-247 S. Jefferson St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 























Megill’s Patent Automatic 
Register Gauge 


The Great SIDE GUIDE 
FOR COLORWORK ! 


Split hair register. Increase in output. Saving 


3 i ’ You need the Double-Grip Gauges 
of stock. Hundreds in use. Sold by Type pagel nag peo Pg 


Founders. Senp For Booker anv PRicés. For all presses. 


EDW. L. MEGILL (hrcccs) GO Duane St., New York 

















ITS CHAPTERS INCLUDE 
res sip 0 r At Hand Press— Making Ready — Methods of Applying Underlays — Underlaying 
Small and Large Sections — The Cut-out Underlay — Preliminaries to Overlaying — 


Packing the Cylinder — Modifications in Hard Packing — Amending the Make-up 
By WM. J. KELLY of Tympans— Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for Newspaper Work— 
Overlaying— Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Over- 
A Manual of Practice for Printing laying Compared — Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. :: a = oc =" 


Pressmen and Pressroom Apprentices New enlarged edition. Fullcloth. Price, . . . $1.50 

















The Inland Printer Company sii "Rasa sues, NEW YORK. CITY 

















PATENT 


PRESS 
LOCKS 


For locking chases on the 
press. 

Dispensing with furniture 
and quoins. 

Quickly adjusted. 

Secure lock. 

Great time-saver. 

Holds chase solid to bed. 


Prevents material working 
up inside. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
































LOOK WHO’S HERE! 


THE HERRICK CUT BOOKS showing over 400 one and 
two color original cuts that will “brace up” your advertising ... Not 
an old cut among the lot ... They’re made by our own artists under 
the supervision of an expert advertising manager. 


Have they real value ? 

Swift & Co., American Type Founders, Western Electric Co., 
and hundreds of other large firms are using them regularly. It’s 
proof enough. If you're in business, write on your business station- 
ery, enclosing 25 Cents, and the FOUR numbers will be 


sent you on approval. 





If you are not satisfied we'll refund your quarter. 
Send 25 Cents To-day 


The Herrick Press 


Artists :: Engravers 


981 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 














































The Combination Motor Equipment 











U.S. Patent 
No. 796,637 






Volts D.C. 


110, 220 
Volts A.C. 





This equipment gives you 









8 speeds. 
— J. G. BARR 
ee ELECTRIC CO. 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


34 S. Clark Street 18 Fell Street 


9 S. 10th Street 























A Monthly Reminder of 
Your Good-will is an Ac- 
ceptable Present to Any 
Friend Interested in the 
Printing or Allied Arts 
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@, The Announcement shown herewith is 
printed in colors and will be sent on order. 


Three dollars per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, $3.85 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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UNAPPROACHABLE | |PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
We hn now BLUE-PRINTERS 


Our ELECTRIC ARC LAMP espe- {f 


cially designed to meet the requirements 





the high-water mark of 
excellence in our new 


“PERFECTION” not only add } 


No. 6 and No. 12 to your profits, ’ 


WIRE STITCHERS FS os woinprove 


upon the qual- 


of these arts will 


which are unapproach- 

able on the face of the 

earth for all-round ex- sade ‘ 

cellence. Ln  # 
Printed matter and taeee 

any information desired ' 


can be had on appli- - 
Awarded Gold Medal in St.Louis, cation, .current you wasuse 
ain ee en have available, i. e., whether alternating or direct current, 


ity of your 

work and pro- 

lf duce the same 

with greater 
dispatch. 

Ascertain the 





also the voltage. Write for bulletins, information and prices. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St-. NEW YORK 304 Desshorn st.. CHICAGO | | "THE ADAMS-BAGNALL ELECTRIC CO. 


Leipzig, Germany Toronto, Canada General Offices and Factory - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Te Smith & Winchester Mfg Co. 


Office and Works, SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN., U.S.A. 


























Sole Manufacturers and Owners of 


THE CELEBRATED CRANSTON 
OVERCUT and UNDERCUT 

POWER and LEVER 

AUTO, FOOT and HAND CLAMPING 


Die Presses 

Paper Bag Machines 
Friction Clutches 
Paper Machinery 


Prices upon application. 
ur new Catalogue B handsomely illustrates and fully 
describes above machines. Write for copy. 
































ATTENTION 
PRINTERS | 


Have you seen the newest thing 
in Announcements ? 























Favrille Parchment 








Onyx Parchment 





These are entirely different from 
anything on the market, and have 
only to be seen to be appreciated. 
Ask your jobber for samples, if 
he can not supply you write “s* 


THE P. P. KELLOGG & CO. 
Division 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ihe . 
Whitlock Pony 


Proclaimed by users 
and conceded by 
competitors to be 


The Standard Pony Press 
ot the World 





























AGENCIES COVERING [] T)O\W7HITILOCK PRINTING-PRESS 


AMERICA AND EUROPE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. MANUFACTURING COM PANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. 








eg mag ]. 3 oe & se 
t Mit Street, Atlanta, Ga. : nas 
pH athenanarmanbnnr pone NEW YORK, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, 23d Street and Broadway 


Messrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, e . 
Johnson's Court, FieetSt.,London, E.C. BOSTON, 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 






































DEXTER 
FEEDING MACHINES 


The Dexter Automatic Printing-press Feeder. 


A pile of 12,000 to 15,000 sheets can be put into a Dexter 

Pile Feeder by the truck-loading system in five minutes. 

Thus the time required for loading is not a matter of 
serious consideration. 


A material increase in output guaranteed. 








emcaco = DEXTER FOLDER CO. sas rrascisco 
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Dexter Folding Machines 


Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder Dexter 3-fold Parallel Folder 


First fold through long way of sheet First fold through narrow way of sheet 


Dexter Pony Parallel Folder 


Makes two parallel folds 





Dexter Quadruple Magazine Folder Dexter Double-16 Folder 


Delivers quadruple 8’s and 16's, with edges cut open With parallel attachments 


WE MANUFACTURE THE GREATEST VARIETY AND THE BEST FOLDERS .IN THE MARKET 


| DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W. & C. B. Sueripan Co., London, Eng. Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, Auex. Cowan & Sons | NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JoHN Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Southwestern Agent—F. A. VENNEY, Dallas, Tex. 









































Tue Fucus & Lane Mere. Co. 
Machinery 


Supplies for Lithographers 


and Printers 








OWNERS OF 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 


29 Warren Street NEW YORK 
328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Factory : : : : : : BROOKLYN 
Machine Works, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 








START 1908 RIGHT BY BUYING A 


Number 2 Bronzing Machine 





Approximate | Approximate 
v Shipping 
Weight 


Seo, > Floor Space a Speed 
oe ss ri — — er caeieed — per FE et 
oards O our eight 








14 in. x 25 in.| 3 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. | 3ft.2 in.x 2 ft.4in.| 4 H.P. 1800 500 600 


























HIS little machine is designed for small shops in which saving of space is an object. It delivers under 
the feed board, thus minimizing the floor space. No printing office can afford to be without one. 
Bronze work is made a pleasure in an office where this little machine is used. For large shops it makes 





an excellent auxiliary bronzer. 


Highest praise from all who use them. 


Saves money and time. 








Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 

Tin Bronzing Machines 
Magnesiaing Machines 
Bronze Sifting Machines 


Litho. Tin Presses 

Tin Cleaning Machines 
Coating and Varnishing 
Machines for Metal 
Litho. Hand Presses 


Stone Planers 
Stone Grinders 
Ink Mills 
Color Mixers 


Ruling Machines 


Reducing Machines 
Embossing Machines 
Calendering Machines 
Engraved Steel Rolls 
Paper Rolls 
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REMOVAL SALE 


Special Bargain Prices 


to save cost of handling in moving. Look me up before 
you buy. Ground-floor prices during January. 





After Feb. 1, 1908, will find me in my new building at 
45th Av. and W. Harrison St. Come and see for yourself 





825 — 27x35 Potter Drum, 6 folio, 4 rollers, air and tapeless. 

882 — 41x56 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., 7 qto., front delivery, wire 
springs. 

883 — 46x60 Huber, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, 8 qto., air springs. 

889 — 38x53 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, 7 qto., table dist., front delivery, air 
springs. 

894 — 34x48 Cottrell stop, 4 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., printed-side-up delivery. 

902 — 33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, 6 ato., 3 rollers, table dist., air springs, 
tape very. 

903 — 37x52 Campbell, 2 rev., 4 rollers, table dist., front delivery, wire springs. 

906 — 33x48 Campbell, 2 rev., 2 rollers, table dist., 6 qto., front delivery, wire 


springs. 
910 — 33x50 Taylor Drum, 2 rollers, air springs, 6 qto., tape. 
911 — 24x30 Cottrell Drum, air, rack and screw, tapeless, 6-col. folio, 2 rollers. 
914 — 40x54 Potter, 2 rev., 2 rollers, air springs, rear tapeless. 
915 — 32x46 Potter, 2 rev., 2 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless. 
916 — 36x52 Potter, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless. 
917 — 42x60 Potter, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear tapeless. 
918 — 34x47 Hoe, 2 rev., 4 rollers, air, table dist., rear. 
9x13 Peerless, 10x15 Nonpareil, 13x19 Universal job presses. 
6-qto. Hoe Washington hand press, 6 qto. Vaughn Ideal hand cylinder. 
6-ato. Eclipse Folde:. 





Bronson’s Printers’ Machinery Place 
H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Between W. Lake and Fulton Sts. 








The Inseparable 


Quality, 
Service, 
Satisfaction. 


The “‘all-in-one”’ three important factors in the 
production of good Electrotypes, not the thin shell, 
or the ‘“‘dim’”’ plate, but a dependable, clear-cut 
reproduction that is absolutely essential for correct 
and perfect results. 


It may interest you to know 


that good Electrotypes and quick service will not 
cost you any more than the as good kind. If you 
have neglected to investigate the merits of the 
BEUSTER service, then let us send a representa- 
tive to your place of business—better still, come to 
our modern plant, where we will take the greatest 
of pains to show you the ““how”’ and “‘why” we 
can deliver the goods. 


THE BEUSTER 


ELECTROTYPING CO. 
371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. Phone, Auto. 8657. 











LOOK! 





A DECKLE-EDGING MACHINE 


THAT DECKLES ANY PAPER, ANY SIZE, ANY EDGE BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING 


Catalogue A fully describes. this 
new, continuous feed, automatic 
delivery model and our Pony 
Deckler. Also our line of Punch- 
ing, Crimping and Pebbling or 
Roughing Machines. Prices upon 
application. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND OWNERS 


DUNNING BROTHERS, INC. 


66 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 





NOTE— Onur line of Machinery will be exhibited at the National Business 


Show, Coliseum, Chicago, February 1 to 8, 1908 














NOW AT 45-47-49 RANDOLPH STREET 


COMMERCIAL 


STATIONERY 
OUR SPECIALTY 





COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
S PRINTING tothe TRADE- 





WRITE REGARDING 

. THE AGENCY 
IN YOUR 

CITY 











3% x 8% inches. 


Chemicals} | 7p22,Gauee 


For quickly and accurately placing the gauge pins on 


i, | PLAT q FOR 
‘ 4 ws LAWRENCE | a platen press. 
g: a p R | N R Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 
eS bd By placing the square over the impression of the job on 


the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pencil 




















SEND FOR PRICES — the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed cor- 
rectly at once. Will save its cost in ore day’s use. 
NATIONAL STEEL é COPPER PLATE CO. Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers METALS, CHEMICALS AND THE INLAND PRINTER co 


SUPPLIES for Engravers, Photo-Engravers and Electrotypers 
102-110 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 2 139-147 Emerson Pl., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





130 Sherman St., Chicago 




















































WATSON “XonxF# 
DRIVE 

The accompanying illustrations show one of several exceedingly 
practicable forms of linotype drive which has been developed 
by our engineering department. The motor is bracketed to 
the machine in such a way as not only to put no strain upon 
it, but also to prevent any vibration being transmitted from 
motor to machine and vice versa. 

The motor, being under the step, is out of the way, but 
at the same time is perfectly accessible. 

There are no gears to clatter 
and cause vibration, but instead 
liberal belt centers and perfect 
adjustment of tension. 


Write for information regarding our 
PATENT CHAIR SWITCH. 


WATSON MOTORS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Mechanical Appliance Company 
Factory and Main Office, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1008 N. Y. Life Bldg. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 39-41 Cortlandt St. 








AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Seabee 


ae esl 
The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 














This Press will prove to you that it is the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 





























Scott Printing Machinery 


For Progressive Magazine and Newspaper Publishers 








The SCOTT AIll- Size 
Rotary Press 


Does the work of eight flat-bed presses. Cuts off 
eighty-eight different lengths of sheets. Delivers 
any thickness of paper. Prints 50,000 per day, 
delivering sheets flat on delivery table. 








The SCOTT Magazine 


Printing and Folding Machine 
With Roll Off-set Device 


Will produce magazines consisting of 4, 8, 12, 16, 

_ 20, 24, 28 and 32 pages, at a running speed of 
16,000 copies per hour, and 40, 48, 56 and 64 pages 
at a running speed of 8,000 per hour. 








A ool ae 
ay Bs . 
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The SCOTT Three- tiered, 
Two Page Wide Printing 
and Folding Machine 


Prints newspapers of 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 pages, inset, 
pasted, cut and folded, at a running speed up to 26,000 per 
hour, and puts two copies of 8, 10 or 12 pages, once folded, 
together, and again folds them as a 16, 20 or 24 page paper 
at a running speed up to 13,000 per hour. 








The SCOTT Octuple Print- 
ing and Folding Machine 


With four folders, produces newspapers of 4, 6 or 8 
pages at arunning speed up to 100,000 per hour ; 
10, 12, 14 or 16 page papers at a running speed up 
to 50,000 per hour. It will put two copies of 10, 
12, 14 or 16 pages, once folded, together, and again 
fold them as a 20, 24, 28 and 32 page paper at a 
running speed up to 25,000 per hour. 











nec 











TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WE HAVE THE PRESS 





NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 112 N. Fourth Street 
BOSTON OFFICE, . 7 Water Street 


Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 





Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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| Volume II. Now Ready : 


Text | Articles by the 
printed Actual 
on Inventors 
Strathmore- 7 of 
Japan, New 
Deckle-edged Processes 
paper, in 
side and Photo- 
bottom engraving, 
edges uncut. Photography 
and 
Printing. 











Bound in 
Full Leather. 


Gold 
Stamped. 


Reproductions 
of 
Engravings 
by ancient 

i and modern 
450 Pages. masters. 




















HE Second Volume of ‘‘The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book’’ contains some of the 
most beautiful illustrations in colors produced during the past year, which have not 
appeared in any other trade publication. 


G, Examples of Photography transmitted over 1200 miles in six minutes. Detailed description 
of the invention and methods used by the actual inventor, fully illustrated with the mechanical 
appliances used. Professor Korn, who is the inventor of this process, has written this article 
specially for ‘‘The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book.”’ 


G, Six Art Wood Engravings, hitherto unpublished, by the greatest wood engraver still living. 
G, Examples. by eleven different Processes of Reproduction. 


G, Fifty examples of the most masterly drawing, retouching, engraving and printing of the year, 
of mechanical and artistic subjects. This one item in itself forms a liberal education for artist, 
engraver and printer. 


G, Scientific Research into the Process of Photo-engraving. 
G, Over 200 examples of color and black and white illustrations. 


G, Will be a book uniform in format, a unit from beginning toend. Printed in one style of type 
throughout, specially selected and cast for ‘“The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book.” The 
text being printed upon Japan hand-finished paper, it will stand handling every day in the year. 


G, A fitting gift to foreman, workman or friend. 


450 PAGES. EXPRESS PREPAID. PRICE, $5.00. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















CONTENTS: 


The following is a Partial List of the Contributions to 
Volume II. 


The Telegraphic Transmission of Photographs 
Prof. A. KORN, Munich, Germany 


A Review of Color Photography 
HENRY O. KLEIN, F. R. P. S., London, England 


Four-Plate Photo-Color Reproductions 
DAY BAKER, Boston, Massachusetts 


Etching by Machine 
MAX LEVY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


A Comparison of Metzograph and Half-tone Interpreting Values 
N. S. AMSTUTZ, Chicago, Illinois 


The Commercial Use of the Metzograph Screen 
FRED W. GAGE, Battle Creek, Michigan 


The Engraving Division of the United States Geological Survey 
S. J. KUBEL, Washington, D. C. 


The Rise and Decline of Wood Engraving 
HENRY WOLF, New York, New York 


Lithography in America 
GEO. K. HENDERSON, I I polis, Indi 


The Origin of Lithography 
DAVID CUMMING, Edinburgh, Scotland 


The Selection and Determination of Letter Forms 
FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN, Boston, Mass. 


Modern Commercial Typography 
LEWIS C. GANDY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Influence of Type Foundries Upon Modern Typography 
F. B. BERRY, Jersey City, New Jersey 


The Transition of Methods in Presswork 
WM. J. KELLY, Brooklyn, New York 


Use of Colors in the Art Preservative 
FREDERICK M. SHELDON, Burlington, Vermont 


Chemistry in Printing Inks 
E. M. VAN DYCK, New York, New York 


Art Book Binding in America 
OTTO ZAHN, Memphis, Tennessee 


Engraving as nage to the Creation of Advertising 
E. W. HOUSER, Chicago, Illinois 


Competition: Its Effect Upon the Art of Printing 
W. R. FUNK, D. D., Dayton, Ohio 


Costs and Cost-Keeping 
W. H. ROBERTS, Chicago, Illinois 


The Evolution of Newspaper Illustrations 
S. H. HORGAN, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


The Evolution Wood Engraving 














The following Engravers, Printers, 
and Lithographers have contrib- 
uted Valuable Examples 
of Work: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Brandon Printing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Baltimore-Maryland Engraving Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chasmar- Winchell Co., New York, N. Y. 
Corday & Gross, Cleveland, Ohio 

Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

A. W. Elson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Franklin Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Gage Printing Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co., Chicago 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Lammers-Shilling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Manz Engraving Company, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Mugford, Hartford, Conn. 

Osgood Company, Chicago, Il. 


The Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Rogers & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Reliance Engraving Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Record Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
F. A. Ringler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Republican Publishing Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Stafford Engraving Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

S. & O. Engraving Co., Akron, Ohio 


Strobridge Lithographing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


The Sparrell Print, Boston, Mass. 
Terry Engraving Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Zeese- Wilkinson Company, New York, N. Y. 








and industries. The articles and demonstrations are by the actual inventors and expert work- 
ers in the various departments, which gives them authority and necessarily of great educational 
value. For instance, much has been written ABOUT ‘‘Photo-Telegraphy”’ but little has been written 
BY the inventor of the process. ‘The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book”’ has an article from THE 
INVENTOR, Professor Korn, of Munich, which not only gives demonstrations of the process, but 
also detailed drawings of the apparatus used and the methods of transmission. This is information 


A COPY of this publication should be in the hands of every worker in, and student of, the allied arts 


at first hand. There are many such instances. 450 Pages; Price $5.00; Express Prepaid. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago, Illinois 








THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 
OLivEeR BakER Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., U. 
s Makers of Art Calendars and Special- 
ties for Advertising. Samples of calendars in 
half-tone, duo half-tone and 8-color half-tone 
furnished only upon receipt of price on a 
basis of 40 to 50 per cent discount from the 
1,000 price; orders.for samples not solicited 
except from those who propose to push our 
line energetically and exclusively. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
Business SouvENIRS, Premiums, Post-cards. The 
Novelty News, Chicago, official organ; $1 a 
year. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 

AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N. Rulers and adv. thermometers. 
NortH-WEsTERN Nove.ty Co., Geneva, III. 


AIR BRUSH. 
THayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. Send for catalogue P 59. 
THE INTERCHANGEABLE AIR BrusHES stand to-day 

as the best air brushes in every respect in the 

world for all commercial air-brush work. 


Send for an air-brush catalogue to O. C. 
Wold, 155-159 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 
BUTLER, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 
CRESCENT EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickox, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THOMAS GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Suave, Hire & MEtLoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, 
Printers’ Specialties. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour1 Brass Type Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


BRONZE DUSTERS. 


Tue Downtnea does the work of six girls. Makes 
bronze work a pleasure. Cleans any paper 
perfectly. No dust. Write Downing -Duster 
Co., Box 758, Milwaukee. 
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CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 

CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 

MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee, offers a 
special calendar proposition to printers, insur- 
ing increased sales and profits; write us. 

New Linz of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

SuHang, James H., & Co., 106 Duane st., New 
York. Big bargains in calendars, 

Sryron, O. M., & Co., Washington, D. C. Daily 
date calendars and pads. Write for prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes and 
styles of Calendar Pads for 1908. The best 
and cheapest in the market. Now ready for 
delivery. Write for sample book and prices. 


CALENDARS —TIN MOUNTED. 


AMERICAN FINISHING Co., 1138 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Il. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Cazot, Goprrey L., 940-941 Old South bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHeparp, THe H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. E. 
40th st., and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 

Coin Carns (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000 lots, 
$3.75; l1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT COIN 
Wrapper Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE Mre. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 





Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Counters for 

job presses, book stitchers, etc., without springs. 
COUNTING MACHINES. 

W. N. Durant Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Counters 
for all makes of presses. See adv. 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolution and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 





CRESCENT GOODS. 

CrEscENT Empossine Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CaLenpars for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FOoLD- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free’ to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ADDRESS CaRps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NovELTIES. Write for samples. 

CRESCENT Post Carbs. The finest American 
line of illuminated and embossed cards. 
CaTALoGugE Covers, SHow Carbs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

SILK CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BRAGDON, Joun C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt, Gzorce W., JR., Bordentown, N. J., Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 
AMERICAN FinisHine Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, II. 
DIE SINHKERS. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES; 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 
Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Beuster ELectrotyPine Co., THE, 373 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 

Biomeren Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bricut’s “ OLup RELIABLE” St. Louis ELECTRO- 
gyPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

JveRcENs Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New . York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of -printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ FOIL. 
Crooxz, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 
Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Gords.” 


FrREuND, WM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade, 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 
SrruprMaNnN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES— BRASS. 
LepEreR, THE F. J., Co., 400 Guilford st., Buf- 
falo 
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EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mre. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Em- 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 





ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 






ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. 










(See advt.) 
ENVELOPES. 
AMERICAN ENVELOPE Co., 160 W. Van Buren 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 





Ciasp ENVELOPE Co., 109-111 Leonard st., New 
York. All styles envelopes with and without 
fastener attachment. 

Unitep States ENvELoPE Company, Springfield, 

. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Ba deliveries—best values. 

der of U. S. Springfield, Mass., or 
any of its ABD DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass, 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


















FAN HANDLES. 
NortTH-WEsTERN NoveEtty Co., Geneva, III. 







FOLDING, FEEDING AND CUTTING 
MACHINES. 

DExTER FouLDER Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st.; San 
Francisco, 912 Howard st. 











GLAZED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PapEr Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 






GRAPHITE. 


Tue S. OserRMAYER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 








GUMMED PAPERS. 


Jones, SamveL, & Co., 56 Carter lane, London, 
Eng. Our specialty is Gummed Paper; we 
do not make anything else; we can now sup- 
ply it in any size as flat as ungummed paper. 
Write for samples. 













GUMMING. 


LaBELs and Papers. American Finishing Co., 113 
W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 






INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

Avutt & Wisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Toronto, Havana, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KrientE & Co., 109-113 S. 5th st., Brooklyn, N. 

Manufacturers of lithographic and print- 
ing inks. 

Ray, Wittiam H., Printing Ink Mra. Co., 735 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ULLMANN-PHILPoTT Co., THE, office and works, 
1592 Merwin st., N.-W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
















INKS. 


BarnHart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 
BuatcHFrorD, E. W., Co., 54 N. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 
GaRDINER MeTaL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap & MetaL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 
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LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks. Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


_MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 

THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 


GaRDINER METAL Co., High-grade metals for Lan- 
ston Monotype and all typecasting machines, 
454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (19 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 


JENNEY Exectric Mra. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


SpraGvuE Exectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing- presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 


THE Rossins & Myers Co., Springfield, O., Di- 
rect-current motors for all machines used in 
the graphic arts. New York office, 66 Cort- 
landt st. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEcTRIC & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 127 Worth st., 
York. 


Morcans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


OsweGo MacHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. The 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


New 


PAPER JOGGERS. 


Hart, R. A., Battle Creek, Mich. Paper joggers, 
“Giant ” Gordon press brakes, printers’ form 
trucks. See “ Counters.” 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


StouL, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly ‘attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPER-RULING PENS. 


Tue A. DreDGE RuLinc Pen Co., 75 Gold st., 
New York. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep StaTEs ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., Howard and Fay- 
ette sts., Baltimore, Md. Engravings for the 
printer. 


Biomeren Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


INLAND-WALTON Eneravine Co., THE, de- 
signers, illustrators, engravers, and 
electrotypers; 3-color process plates. 
120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 








PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


KELLEY, S. J., ENaRavine Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W., 


Detroit, Mich. 


SanDERS EncGRAvING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
Stanparp EnoGravine Co. (Inc.), M. C. Clarke, 


prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
eago. Photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
New York Enaravers’ Suppiy, H. D. Farquhar, 


proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING 
PRESSES. 


KeEtton’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 187 
Lafayette st., "New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 
Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. Plate 
printing and embossing presses. 


POST CARDS. 


CRESCENT EmsBossinG Co., Plainfield, 
** Crescent Goods.” 





N. J. See 


PRESSES. 


DupLex PrinTING Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and Rotary Perfecting Presses. 

Goss PrinTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 148 Dearborn street. 

JoHnN THomson Press Co., Nott & East aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EaRpLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
k. 


New Yor 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Tron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 


Dp Borsz BrRESNAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York, Mfrs. brass rule, wood goods; speci ; 


Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BincHaM Brotuers Company, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BineHam’s, Sam’, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 514-516 Clark av., St. 
Louis; 1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 So. For- 
syth st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Kentucky av., 
Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. 


BuckIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Paul, Minn. 
Goprrey & Co. (Wm. C. Squibb), printers’ roll- 


ers and roller composition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1865. 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 372 Milwaukee 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
Texas Type Founpry Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


DriscoLL & FiLEeTcHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and re- 
built printers’ machinery. 


PavyerR PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 





PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


RosBert ROWELL Company, Louisville, Ky. New 
and rebuilt printing machinery. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 340-342 Dearborn street, 

Chicago. Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, etc. 
PURCHASING AGENT. 

IsRAEL, Doan, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent 
for printers in the purchase of materials or 
machinery of all kinds. Correspondence in- 
vited. : 

RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NorTH-WESTERN NovELTy Co., Geneva, Ill. Manu- 

facturers only; we are not after your agents. 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 

CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. -See 
“Crescent Goods.” w 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


BLaATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chicago. 


GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LeaD AND METAL Works Co., Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


CaLEenpDaRS, Hangers and Maps, American Finish- 
ing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., Chicago, Ill. 





TOILET PAPERS. 


UnitED States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet pa- 
pers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Vancouver. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Typz Founpine Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 


Hansen, H. C., Type Founpry (established 1872), 
190-192 Congress st., Boston; 43 Center st. 
and 15 Elm st., New York. 


InLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


63-65 


VARNISHING. 


Post Carbs, Labels, Book Covers and Maps. 
American Finishing Co., 113 W. Harrison st., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WOOD TYPE. 


HamILTon Mra. Co., Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and warehouse, 
Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood type, 
cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 














THER specialties 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 


Bronze 


Stone-grinding 
Machines, 
Ruling Machines, 
Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


@ Sole agents for the 
United States and Can- 
ada for the genuine 


Columbia Transfer Pa- 


Powders 


BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 


Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Patented April 7, 1906 
Other patents pending. 





per— none genuine 
without the water-mark 
on every sheet. 





«CMANUFACTURED BY 


ROBERT MAYER & CO. 


19 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory — Hoboken, N.J. 
Chicago Office— Monon Bldg., 324 Dearborn St. 








San Francisco 
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GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE SAW 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 


GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE PLATE-SHAVER 
With Power Both Ways 


THE Goss PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 








GOSS 


Flat Stereotype 
Machinery 


BEST MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
BRONZE BEARINGS 
PRICES RIGHT 


Patented and Manufactured by 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


NEW YORK, . .. . 1 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. 
LONDON, . .. . -90 Fleet Street. 


GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE TRIMMER 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 











GOSS FLAT STEREOTYPE COMBINATION 
SAW AND TRIMMER 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 








GOSS FLAT CASTING BOX 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
New York Chicago London 























AMERICAN 


LEAD & RULE CUTTERS 


are the best Lead and Rule Cutters 


They embody many time-saving, accuracy- 

insuring features to be found in no similar 

machine. They are designed right and 

made right. If you want the dest 
you must order an American. 





Mopet No. 30 ’ ' FOUR STY‘LES 


No. 3o—Automatic Locking Gauges, capacity 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 45 picas by points - $12.00 
No. 20—Automatic Locking Gauges, capacity 105 picas, by nonpareils . - we. - 10.00 
No. 10o—Graduated to picas, capacity 84 picas - - - - - - - - 7.00 
No. 1—Not graduated, capacity 14 inches - - - - - - - - 6.00 


ROUSE JOB STICKS 











are unrivaled for 
accuracy, conveni- 
ence and durability 





They possess more good features than 

pt , SIZES AND PRICES 
any other composing stick. Seven years Beni i ype ang + Fa TEE 
use has proven them the most satisfac- 6-inch $1.75 $1.85 $1.95 $0.25 


: 8-inch , 
tory job stick made. No doubt about it. bite de ee ee 
1o-inch 2.25 2.35 2.45 45 


12-inch 2.50° 2.60 2.70 .40 
15-inch : 3.00 3.10 — -50 
20-inch : - 3-75 3.85 — .60 


THREE NEW SIZES 


VERY HANDY FOR CORNER CARDS, ETC. 
Gxt%  - © St ee Ae Use om ms Ge 
8x 1% - : - - - - - - 1.90 
ROUSE JOB STICK—FRENCH PATTERN ae AS ew ee 2.15 

















Remember! There are none ‘‘just as good’’—none near as good. 
ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY citxeo. o.3 4. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., LONDON, Soe AGeENTs ror GREAT BRITAIN 














































Canada’s only journal 
for the printing trade 














Published Monthly 
at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg 


L_  SSeseo _| 


There is only one 








Post Cards 











500 EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 








OMPRISING new and up-to-date 
Christmas, Easter, Floral, Indian 
Birthday, Comics, Calendars, Menu 

and regular post cards, leaflets; also good 

subjects for newspapers and magazines 
illustrating (color blocks easily made, will 
furnish color idea free to any purchaser). 





Price per cut, $2.00; sizes are within 5} in. x 
3} in. Small cuts, from 25 cents each upwards. 











A complete set of proofs sent upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in postage stamps, which 
will be deducted from any purchase or 
refunded if proofs are returned. 




















Get Ready for the FALL Business 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


G. Lowenthal icvsorcr.nx 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 














way to reach the 





trade in Canada 
satisfactorily, and 
that is through the 
columns of the 
Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The paper 
has been enlarged 
and improved re- 
cently to meet the 
growing needs of 
the country. 
Write for sample 
copy and rates. 


[| ces | 











The royal road to a rapidly 
enlarging market 








“THE STANDARD” 
MOTORS 











Convenient, easily attached, splendidly constructed, 
durable Motors and Speed Controllers 
for printing machinery 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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EIGHT HOURS OR NINE HOURS? 


If your plant is running fifty-four hours a week, or forty-eight hours a week, we 
can cut the time of figuring your pay-roll to the minimum, 
and greatly lessen the liability to error. 
Nine-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows the amount for every quarter hour 


from one-quarter hour to a full week of fifty-four hours, calculated for each quarter 
dollar of wages from $1.00 to $25.00a week . . . . . .. . . Price, $3.00 


Eight-hour-a-day Wage Calculator shows amount for every quarter hour 
from one-quarter hour to a full week of forty-eight hours, calculated for each half 
dollar of wages from $3.00 to $30.00 a week . . . . .. ~. ~. . Price, $3.00 


Either book will save its cost in figuring one pay-roll. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 











120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


The Inland Printer Company 116 NASSAU STREET - - - NEW YORK 














Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started ? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Sewspaper 


The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing dai 











daily and weekly journals. It is 534 x 8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages,is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 


a 








The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 
116 Nessen Strest, New York 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Has TUBBS | 
“MADE Goop’ ? 


14,500 Printers in America, and 
6,600 Printers in Europe and Canada ANSWER YES! 
To-day Tubbs Goods are the Standard of the World 


Only three years ago we solicited 
RESULT UN your confidence. We were stran- 

gers then; we gave you our word. 
Have we overlooked any promises? 
@ With more than 20,000 printers using our Furniture and Wood Type, among 
them being the most prominent and largest printers in America, including the 
Government Printing Office, we feel that our efforts in producing modern Printers’ 
Furniture have been appreciated. 
@. We enter upon our fourth year with the record of having equipped more large 
printing offices during 1907 than any other manufacturer, and all the trust dealers com- 
bined. We also executed the largest single order for wood type, and the largest single 
order for printers’ furniture, the latter. exceeding any trust sale by nearly $46,000.00. 
@ We are giving these facts to bear out the statement that Tubbs has “‘ made good.”’ 
The trust and combination fellows attempted to give the printers a nice lot of con- 
versation détrimental to Tubbs, but Results Count. It’s the fellow who does things. 
To-day we are absolutely without a competitor in our particular line of work — 
modern Printers’ Furniture. We systematize the composing-room, design the 
equipment, save you floor space, reduce cost-of composition by saving time, making 


it easier to pay bills. AND WE DO IT. 











ANOTHER TUBBS WINNER. RULE CASE PERFECTION 


Tubbs Excelsior Rule Case —List Price, full size, $3.20 


@ Until now there never has been a full-size rule case, fit for use. "Tubbs Excelsior Rule Case takes every 
length, 1 to 50 ems; up to 9% by halfems. The arrangement of compartments is accurately spaced, and 
take certain lengths only. The rule lays horizontally, easy to remove, and does not lay flat in case. A 21 em 
piece will not go into the 20 em space, and so on. The small length boxes hold quantities. This case 
has been adopted by the Government Printing Office, Washington, which has large quantities. 








ad 


TUBBS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK: 325:2°3348, S2="" LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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Our 1908 Calendar. Shall we send it? 
































BROWER QUOINS 


== AT POPULAR PRICES ==" 


undoubtedly the best ever made. 
The Brower Quoin has central racks, and 
is the only quoin that possesses this most 
essential feature. The key goes through 
the rack, giving a direct drive and never 
slipping out to the injury of the form. 
The Brower is very powerful and has 
continuous bearings, which prevent slip- 
ping. The best printers, the men who 
look to every detail, will use no other 
than Brower Quoins. 


Ree 





No. 0—Little Sampson — smallest wedge 
quoin ever made. 





i Per dozen pairs, ..... $ 1.00 
il | | Pergromoas; . 2... s 10.00 
T oT a ‘ 
00 qiill||} No. 1—Medium Size. 
Hs HH Per dozen pairs, ..... 1.00 
Per gross pairs,. . . . . + 10.00 
No. 2— Most useful and satisfactory quoin 
on the market. 
Peraorenpanrs,.s «s+ » 1.50 
Peterosepaits, . . « «+ . * 15.00 
Keys for Brower Quoins, each. . . . .50 





OR DER NOW 





A. F. WANNER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
340 -342 DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO eee 











ILLINOIS 








The Modern 


Degenerator 


This device will overcome the electricity in 
your printed sheet. It will also obviate the 
necessity of slip-sheeting on about all of your 
high-class cutwork. On this account it is an 
all-the-year-around proposition. 

Now is the time that you have electricity 
troubles. Let us help you, and at small 
expense. Slip-sheeting. a run of 50,000 or 
more costs you enough to pay for this device. 


SOME USERS 


Manz ENGRAVING Co. (HOLLISTER PRESS), 13 
FRANKLIN PRINTING & ENGRAVING Co., . 6 
DINNER-WELIS'CO;, .« «© 6 « « « » § 
<2 F 

3 

2 





EXCELSIOR PRINTING Co., . 
Munroe & SouTHWORTH, . ah we 
SLEEPECK-HELMAN PRINTING Co., . 


If good for them, why not for you? 





Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 


121 Plymouth Court, Chicago 











The Hammer Paper Lift 


as it appears loaded for a day’s run attached to a 
Front Delivery Press, which, with a good feeder, 
will give you all your press is capable of running. 
No hard work; No worry; No complications; No 
waste of stock; No time lost by stops; No repair 
bill; No delays or breakdowns; Last but not least, 
no great investment. 
Price of The Hammer Paper Lifts is money com- 
pared with a complicated automatic feeder. 
Write for prices, terms, etc. 


THE HAMMER PAPER LIFT CO. 
1283 Townsend Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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New Color Printing and 
Embossing Press 
“KRAUSE” BVII 


Without or with 


inking attachment 










Printing and Embossing in one impression, perfectly, 
a plate 117s x 159 inches. Very fast. 


SCHUCHARDT & SCHUTTE 
136 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 






















Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. .. me 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. .. 
ALLING & CORY 

E. TUCKERS & SONS ae 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. .. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. oP a 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
A. F, WANNER & CO a 
CRESCENT TYPE FOUNDERY CO. 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. ns a = CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas CITY AND OMAHA 
CG. RE. GETHER CO. -... es a a MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. . St. PAut, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. a ae . DututnH, MIny. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION DEs Mo1ngs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
JOHN HADDON & CO. TORONTO, CANADA 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. pe . HARRISBURG, PA. 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














- .. ALL BRANCHES 
NEw York City, NEWARK 
oP Be PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
; HARTFORD, CONN. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
CuHIcaGco, ILL. 
CHIcaGo, ILL. 


HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
= BROOELYN, N.Y 


A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE”’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 











Smpresstons of 
Modern Type Desiqns 
a al 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 
NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass. 








30 pages, 6x9 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 


book at half ‘price. 


= 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 











Don’t Be Out of Sorts 


THINK IT OVER.— What would it mean to you IF 
YOU HAD— 
Your own typefoundry? 
Your sort-box always filled? 
Your money spent in distribution? 
New faces for every job when you wished? 
The money that you spent fixing picked jobs? 
The money to use that is tied up in dead stock? 
Any face from 6-point to 36-point at your finger tips? 
Seventy-five per cent of the money that you have spent 
on type? 
The money that you lost by turning away good jobs for 
want of type? 
The money spent in telegrams, express charges, electro- 
typing, lost time? 
The money spent in patching make-ready, because of 
using old and worn type? 


NO EXCUSE IN 1908 FOR 
Empty cases. Live jobs being picked. 
Turning away jobs. Money tied up in dead stock. 
Using old type and patching make-ready. 
Spending seventy-five per cent more for type. 
Laying out more money for Gothics, Antiques, etc., than 


or Roman. 
GET THE 


Nuernberger-Rettig Type-Caster 


Universal Automatic Type-Casting Machine Co. 


32 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRINTERS having long runs of various 


forms and special products can effect 


Large Savings 
With our ADJUSTABLE automatic PRESSES, printing one 


or both sides in one operation with interchangeable delivery for 
sheet products delivered flat, folded or interleaved, or roll prod- 
ucts. Also numbering, perforating, etc. 


Write us for full particulars of presses suitable for your wants. 


MEISEL PRESS & MFG. CO. 
944.948 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 








AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N. S. AMSTUTZ 
With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 
120-139 Sherman St. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY _ "é,Nasgo Suvet 


CHICAGO 











There’s Satisfaction 
In the use of 


Good Ink at the 


4 


Dur Guarantee Ri Sd ht Price 


TO ANY PRINTER sending us an order 
for BOXER BLACK: We Agree to pay 
charges both ways upon failure to find the 
quality other than advertised. 











} ih 
| SEND FOR Our New SPECIMEN Book | 
t J 














The Big Four Printing Ink Company 


BRANCH moueEs Main OFFICE AND FACTORY 


sd cuueanas: Sauce nie Sea ne BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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New Feature— 


“Perfectly Balanced” 


Without Springs or Cams 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


176 FeperaL STREET, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 














aoe athe ag The HUMAN FIGURE 


Drawing and Construction by John H. Vanderpoel 


Mr. John H. Vanderpoel has been for nearly thirty years one of the most distinguished teachers of 
drawing in America ; himself a consummate draftsman, he has instructed thousands of men and women, 
so that the list of famous American artists contains a large percentage of those who have been his pupils. 
His specialty is the drawing and construction of the human figure, and in this he stands high among the 
world’s masters. His knowledge of the nude, and the clear, systematic manner in which he gives it 
expression, is unsurpassed in modern art instruction. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s new book is a full and concise exposition of his system. The text is a thorough 
analysis of the human figure from the artist’s standpoint, feature by feature and as a whole. It is illus- 
trated with 54 full-page plates—all of them masterly drawings of the greatest value to the student—and 
330 marginal sketches, none of which have ever been published, showing parts of the body in various 
positions and actions. Altogether it is the most complete illustrated work on the subject now extant. To 
the student and the working artist, as well as to the general public which may use such a book for refer- 
ence, the publication of Mr. Vanderpoel’s life-work is of the utmost importance. 

Mechanically the book is a beautiful one, finely printed on heavy paper, solidly bound in an artistic 
manner, and Gesigned to be as convenient for reference as possible. Price, $2.00 Net. 


: THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
By J.H. VANDE RPOEL 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 

















BREHMER Thread Book-Sewers _SHMRif 


FOR BLANK-BOOK anp EDITION WORK in 





Has many important advantages. 

Surpasses hand sewing for regularity and strength. 

Sews through or over tape of different width, through crash or 
without any back material. 

Length of stitch variable, according to size and quality of work. 

Distance between stitches variable without limit. 

No thread on back of books visible, excepting over slips, 
therefore no thread wasted. 

Two kettle stitches to every tape. 

Absolutely no limit to thickness of sections. 

Pasting of end sections or waste papers not necessary. 

A new method reduces the cost of books bound with crash 
back material and greatly strengthens them. 


Built large enough to sew 14-inch books “two on.” 


BUILT IN FOUR SIZES 


No. 38% Capacity - - - - - 13 inches 
For Edition work only. 
No. 33% — Capacity - - - - 18% inches 
For Blank-Book and Edition work. 

No. 33 A—Capacity - - - - 22% inches 
For Blank-Books. 

No. 33 B— Capacity - - - - 28% inches 
For Blank-Books. 


The special merits of these machines have 
been recognized by leading Book Manufacturers 
throughout the country. 


and Smplaitwer. CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cost of construction, etc. 


States Patent Office, 1898. 


correspondents in Lon 


Phone, Harrison 4280 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 
/Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. Special tests. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


Solicitor of United States and Foreign Patents. 


After a number of | cog residence abroad, I have personally selected 
on, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London, 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Practical shop experience enables me to 


Registered as attorney in United 


130 Sherman 8St., Chicago, III. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK 
Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all oe, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine,Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and-Pyronil. Write for booklet. 
ADDRESS 


DELETE CHEMICAL CO. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
neciion with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 





WHITMORE Me. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 











TELEPHONES— MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 654%. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO *~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 











Manufacturers for the Trade and Three-color Work. Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
PARK RIDGE .... . NEW JERSEY Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 
Quality Metals ||L.. Martenson & Co.|F GC aRBON 
for printers are the kind C——IMACHINISTSC—_) 
B — ° 
pore tle Printers’ and BLACK 
Stereotype, etc., etc. Bookbinders’ ae ae 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE —5 Beekman St., New York 











Machinery 
1 A SPRATLY 
140 Monroe Street, Chicago 





GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
ELF. B.B.B. BANNER. 





send your forms 
to the 


Ifin a hurry, 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 








The B. & A. 
Machine Works 


Special machinery built to order 








e e e e 
Repairing and rebuilding 
Printers’ Machinery, Bookbinders’ 
Machinery, Book-sewing Machines, 
Case-making Machines, Stitchers 
and Folders a Specialty. 


296 Dearborn St., Chicago 





















The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


,.: Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
i Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 








Write us for prices and further particulars. 





Electric Tiering 
Machines 


Rapid, portable 
economical 


FOR HEAVY DUTY 


BUILT LIKE OUR 
WELL KNOWN 


Economy 
Steel - 
Tiering 
Machine 


Send for 
Pamphlet 
No. 7 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N, Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 








































Send for 


circular. 





FULTON ST.. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. || eae" New YorK GITy. 














(Che Springfield s22i%s,, | | Peers OVERLAY 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As - ene 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. ~ MANUFACTURERS tS AND, porvee be 











PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 











E. J. PIPER 


ia : 120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO Wh Th A M d 
Seas Sn ite a oh inet 116 Nassau STREET :: NEw York CITY ere cy re a C 




















Wm. F. Kellett || M@feo}-3-)-3- V0 41 (em od We aS 


Grinder MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 
For Printers, Lithographers and CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
Related Trades. 


Mailers, Linotype, Stereotype Knives, Ink 
Fountain Knives Ground True. Wet grinding MANUFACTURED BY 


with most improved automatic machinery. 
THE AMERICA 
ii Saha Aiiieds: Haha N STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


Telephones — Harrison 3022; Automatic 1530 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 























WE WILL BUY} 


COPIES 


Earharts Color Printer 


IN GOOD CONDITION 
































The Inland Printer Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago |_| 
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Advertising 
Appreciation, An — Wood engraving 
Art and the printing craft 
Book review 
Business notices 
Calendarium Typographicum, A............ 
Canadian pulp-wood concessions............ 55 
Classification of paper industries 
Concerning the cost of half-tones and zine 
etchings, and the new scale of prices.... 568 
Correspondence 
Design and color in printing 
Discursions of a retired printer 
EDITORIAL: 
Artistic vs. mechanical production 
Editorial notes 


Electrotyping and stereotyping............. 576 
Going to work (verse) 








CONTENTS. 


Good manners once are bad manners now.... 610 

Hints and suggestions in the practice of ma- 
chine photogravure 

International exposition of printing paper and 
machinery at Paris 


| Josh eat OE DETR, 0i0s'ec cc cccenceas g 
| London notes 


Machine composition 

Mark Twain: 8 POOF Ty Po «2660s bec ceewe es 5 

Modern presswork 

Necessary characteristics of electric motors. . 

Newspaper work 

Notes from the Orient 

Obituary 

Physical characteristics of relief engravings. 5 

Pressroom 

Printer, The (verse) 

Printers’ League of 
Branch 


America, New 








Process engraving” 

Proofroom 

Proofroom management and discipline 

Publisher and the high-class book, The 

Report of the International Typographical 
Union Commission on Supplementary 
Education 

Some _ twentieth-century 
and publishing 

Specimens 

Survival of Christianity, A.......ccccceces 

Symbolism of Chinese porcelains, The ...... 55 

System in the composing-room 

“ There’s-a-reason ” printing ink, 

Thoughts on prices 

Token of friendship, A 

Too many cooks spoil the profit 

Trichromatic xylography 


figures on printing 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acme Staple Co 

Adams-Bagnall Electric Co..............45 631 
Advance Machinery Co...........cccccceses 513 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co 

American Embossin 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co.......... 655 
Amstutz, 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Auld, Hampton 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


B. & A. Machine Works 
Babcock Printing Press Mfg. 
Barnard, F. A., Son 

Barnhart Bros. *& Spindler. . 
Barr, J. G., Electric Co 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 
Beuster Electrotyping Co 

Big Four Printing Ink Co 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Binney & Smith Co 

Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 


Blackhall Mfg. Co 

Blatchford, E. W., 

Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co 
Bourke-Rice Envelope Co...............00- 655 
British Printer 

Bronson’s 


Burbank Engraving Co 
Burton’s, A. G., Son 
Business Directory 
Butler, J. W., 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

— American Linotype Corporation .528- 529 
Carleton, R., oe Co 61 

Carver, C. R, 

Challenge cauiensy MODS iP eae ke wR OR 521 

ROE ET EMD» ove 5 6 66.60 6 are te wis Ne 40S 509 

Champlin Type & Machinery Co........... 650 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 621 

oO a ee ee ee ee 512 

Cottrell, C. B 

Crane, Z. & W. M 

Crawley Book Machinery Co 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Cross Paper Feeder Co 

Crowl, Pearre E., 

Currier Pub. Co 


Dennison Mfg. Co 

Deutscher Buch- 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. 

Dinse, Page & Co 

District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
Dorman, J. F. W., C 

Dunning Bros. 

Durant, W. N., 
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Economy Engineering Co 
Esleeck Mfg. Co 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 
Ne eg cic a cro aaiols arouse eisipr oN 524-525 


Globe Chemical Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 

Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing: Press COs... occ ccscccescvcves 644 
Graphic Arts & Crafts Year Book 

Gullberg & Smith 

Gutenberg Machine Co 


Hall, A. W., & Co 

Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hammer Paper Lift Co 

Hellmuth, Chas. 

Herrick Press 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

Holzman, Alfred, Co 

Hoole Machine & Engraving Works.......... 651 


Indiana Chemical Co 


Juengst, Geo., & Sons 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Kast & Ehinger 
RPT AOE C90 S555 b's: 5'8b:0' 5-5 Sid iv'0.h e909 3a be 632 
Kellett, Wm. F 
Kidder Press Co 
Klein, Fred, Co 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery Co 

Levey, Fred’k H., C 
Loewenthal, G 


Martenson, L., & Co 

Beet, Mabe, B'O0. 6 oc cnescrvecncvacsces 
Mechanical Appliance Co 

Megill, Edw. L 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 

MENG UE SEVERE CO. eee c esse ese cccncees 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Michener, A. W 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Miniature —— Press Co 

Mittag & Volge 

Monasch Lithegenphing Co 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 

Morrison, J. L., Co 


National Perforating Machine Co 
National Steel & Copper Plate Co 





Obermayer, S., Co 
Oswego Machine Works 


Paper Dealer 

Parsons Bros. 

Peerless Printing Press Co 
Piper, E. J 

Printer & Publisher 
Process Engravers’ 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Robbins & Myers Co 
Roth, B., Tool Co 
Roth Bros. & Co 
Rothschild, M. M 


Rowe, James 
° 


Schuchardt & Schutte 

Scott, Walter, & Co.... 
Seaward, C. W., Co 

Seybold Machine Co 
Shepard, Henry 0O., Co 
Sheridan, T. & C. B., Co 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 
Slade, Hi 

Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 
Spatula Publishing Co 
Sprague Electric Co 
Standard Paper Mfg. Co 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co 
Star Mfg. Co 

Stiles, Chas. L 


Tarcolin 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co 

Thompson Type Machine Co..............- § 
Tubbs Mfg. Co 


Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
United Printing Machinery Co... 
Universal Automatic Typecasting Machine Co. 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 


, Oe g OS ae 6 eee cdewasecwnbeeeen 
Want Advertisements 
Warnock-Towner Co. 


White, James, Paper Co 

Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 

Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

NN TE Mc acow ccc uesccebaene sar 654 
Wickersham Quoin Co : 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 

Wire Loop Mfg. Co 


Yates Bureau of Design 


PRINTERS, CHICAGO. 











Leve ey Company 
nda hg ts coe 


Fred'k H. Lewy 
~. President 


Chas. E. Newton 
Vice-President 





| —— Colors | 





; Recently, in a competitive trial of 
_. colored Process Inks of both imported 
and domestic manufacture, by a con- 
cern doing perhaps the largest amount 
- of color printing in the United States, 
a our inks ‘were selected as giving the 
) finest results. 


, FRED LEVEY Co.. 59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 








The Mie 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work 


4 : : Sie oer ve 
he High+ Speed, T'wo-Color Press. This ‘press is built to dova fine 7a 
class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all- classes: of. work where | 
: colors are: desired. . It is nearly as ae as a cree “press, and bas all of the 
_ Miehle improvements. . i ee Sees ‘Sa 3g 


High- Speed, ‘Bours Relies, Front’ Delivery: Table Dis. J 


tribution. Book and Job Press. Made.in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. “This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 


press of the world to-day, as the producer of a erect quantity and finer class of 3 


work than any other press on the market, 


High- Snead: Two-Roller, Front. ‘Delivery... Table Dis« § 
tribution Book and Job Press. ‘Made i in six sizes, from 30x 42 to. FF 
45x62. “This press is “designed -for. a little cheaper. class ‘of book and job work. | 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the fiumber of form rollers; having two © 


instead of: four; otherwise it is failer: in a, its. other sgt ae 4s faster. 


High - Speed, -Two-~-Roller, Reus Delivery: “Rack and 
Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. ‘Made in five 
sizes, from. 30x 42 to 43x 56. Its method of distribution. is is “rack, and pinion 

cylindrical *” instead of “‘table.” The ‘class of ‘work to which it is more. especially, 

adapted i is newspaper and: poster work. : =< pacers used. rR is very fast. 


ip. 4 


High- Spied pooh Recon: ‘Two Roller, ‘Feaot : Delivery, | 
} Rack and Pinion” or “* Table” Distribution, — 
. Size; 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned comes st emarieable speed and. 

the superior subg af work it does.” a Ws. 


Which ‘idliven the’ sheet PRINTED ‘SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 


Our Sheet Sliven? be desired, we put on: all. our ‘Presses. with the: pane i “Job. | 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a a convenience.” 


For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Pras ¢ 3 Mfg. b col 


Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH. AND. ROBEY STREETS. 
. South Side ‘Office, 274 Dearborn. Street, eas 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. s. ee 


New York Office, 36 Park Row. “Philadelphia Ottice, Commeneiatth Bldg. peeing t 164 \ Federal Street 


Berlin, Friedrichetrasse 16 . 179 Rue de Paris, ‘Charenton, Naas es 


z 





™ Bt TS ner A A RO PRC, 


